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Xfiod of our fathers . knowiv of old . 
•^Lord of our far-flun$ battle-line. 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine- 
Lord God of Hosts . be with us yet . 
Lest w'e forget — lest we forj^et’ 

Uhe tumult and the shouting dies; 
■^Thc captains and the kin$s depart. 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 
An humble and a contrite heart 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest wc for^cl f 

Lppar-C'allcd . our navies melt away, 
^On dune and headland sink.s the fire 
Lo. all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre' 
•Jud^e of the Nations , spai*c us yet. 
Lest wc for<iet — lest wc forget’ 

Uf. drunk with si^ht of power wc loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe. 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use. 

Or lesser breeds without the Law 
Lord God of Hosts. he with us yet 
Lest wc forget — lest wc forget ! 

Uor heathen heart that puts her trust 
'^In reeking tube and iron shard. 
All valiant dust that builds on dust. 
And ^uardin^, calls not Thee lo $uard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy Mercy on Thy Pcoplc.Lord'— Amen, 
Kudyard Kipim^ 
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This is the story of the earth from the first thing we know of it to the 
time in which we live. It is the story of man from the first thing we know 
of him to the last thought that the vision of modern science can suggest 


•yHERE is no need here to discuss the 
question how far it is possible to write a 
universal history, or on what lines such a 
history should proceed. These points may 
well be left where Mr. Bryce leaves them 
in his introduction to this book. Nor need 
we consider what history is ; the plain man 
may be left to make up his own mind as to 
that while the philosophers are making up 
theirs. A word may be said, however, of 
the plan and purpose of this work, especially 
of that distinction of it which is at once the 
ground of its appeal and its justification. 


A UNIVZRSAL IIISTORV OF THE UNIVERSE 

It is a commonplace to say of a great 
work that it is unique, and there would at 
lir^t sight seem to be peculiar presumption 
in making such a claim for a History of 
the World. It may be claimed, however, 
without any fear of contradiction, that this 
work has no rival in the English language. 

There have boon histories of the world 
before ; there arc available in large numbers 
histories of all countries well worthy of 
attention ; but there is not, and it may be 
doubted if there has ever been attempted 
before, a scientific World -History. This 
work is, as far as it can possibly be in 
the present state of knowledge, a universal 
history of the universe. 

SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

That is a far reaching claim to make, but 
a mere glance through the names of those 
whose* services have been enlisted for the 
work will make its basis clear. The con- 
tributors include some of the foremost 
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students of science. Many men of eminence 
whose names do not usually come into 
historical works will be found here. Their 
function may be described as holding the 
Lamp of Science up to History. It is for 
these authorities to read the story of the earth 
and to tell the plain man what they read 
there, as' Turner read the sunset and painted 
what he saw. The simile is not so unfortunate 
as it may appear, because, although our can- 
vas hcis not the same room for the artist’s 
imagination as Turner's had, it will probably 
be admitted that the imagination of the 
scientist is often nearer to the truth of things 
than the conventional belief. 

THE LIFE'STORY OF ALL NATIONS 

And the scientist will come into our 
History whenever and wherever science l^as 
any light to throw upon its problems. 
To the creators of this work the world is not 
merely an aggregation of countries under 
more or less settled governments, nor is 
a country merely the seat of a political 
system. They conceive the earth as a part 
of the universe, as one world among many ; 
and this is the story of a huge ball flying 
in space, on which men and women live and 
move, on which mighty nations rise and rule 
and pass away, on which great empires 
crumble into dust. It is the entrancing 
book of man and the universe, the life- 
story of all nations. It begins with the 
beginning ; it regards the universe, as 
modern science has taught us to regard 
it, as a vast unit, in which ‘the life of man 
is the ultimate consummation 
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A history of the world cannot be written 
in a day. It is like an institution — it must 
be allowed to grow. It would be a purposeless 
sacrifice in an undertaking of such magni- 
tude to reject any work of building-up that 
is available, and this History has a rare 
privilege in being able to xitilise the result 
of the matchless research, the tireless indus- 
try, the unequalled knowledge of Dr. Hans 
Helmolt and the distinguished staff of 
scholars and investigators who have been 
engaged with him for many years in prepar- 
ing a history of the world on precisely the 
lines laid down in this w'ork. 

THE MATERIAL FOR A WORLD HISTORY 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
value of the elaborate research made for 
Dr. Helmolt by such of his eminent 
collaborators as FTofessor Johannes Ranke, 
Professor Ratzcl, FVofessor Joseph Kohler, 
and others whose names stand for foremost 
authority w'herever the value of learning 
is understood, and it is one of the chief 
claims of this work to recognition that it 
has behind it all the material collected by 
Dr, Helmolt's staff, with all the judgment 
and skill of Dr. Helmolt himself in co- 
ordinating the labour of his assistants. 

A work so universal in time and place 
must engage many minds. Behind it there 
must be the labour and thought of many 
lives. The materials for a world-history 
cannot be amassed by one man, cannot be 
gathered together in the time that it is 
possible for one man to devote to them. 
A moment’s reflection reveals the vastness 
and complexity of the arrangements for 
such a w*ork, the reaching-out into far 
corners of the earth, the ransacking of his- 
torical libraries and official archives ; the 
placing of the result of all this research into 
the hands of a hundred trained historians, 
the analysing, sifting, and editing of each 
part as if it were in itself a perfect whole. 

A BOOK OF HUMAN IXPERIENCE 

All this labour can hardly be measured. 
And if we add to our reckoning the work of 
illustrating the world’s history in pictures, the 
task of finding illustrations where they are 
rare as precious stones, or of choosing them 
where their number is bewildering, the labour 
that a world-history involves is, indeed, 
incalculable. It can only be accomplished 
by the co-operation of many minds, w^orking 
over a long period, drawing upon actual 
experience in every part of the world. 


Especially is this so in the present wo. 
There are histories that can be made \ 
from books, but this is not one of thei 
The Harmsworth History of the Wori 
is not only a great book of human experie^' , 
as every history is ; it is the product 
experience. It could never have been written 
if the men who write it had not helped to 
make the history that they write. 

THE MAKERS OF THE BOCK 

It is a bcxdc of history by writers and makers 
of history ; it is a book of action by men of 
action ; it is a book, that is, by men who 
know intimately the real life of the world. 
When Professor Ratzel writes of the making 
of nations, he writes with perhaps an 
unequalled knowledge of the conditions tha^ 
have made for human progress ; when F 
ITinders Petrie writes of Egypt, when Li. 
Sayce writes of Assyria, they write with the 
same authority that Sir Harry Johnston has 
in writing of those parts of the British 
Empire that he has helped to govern. 

The real rulers of the world arc not the 
princes, and among the makers of this book 
are men who, though the fierce light that 
beats upon a throne has not beat upon them, 
have borne the burden of empire and of ruling 
men. 11 is tlic ideal collaboration, that of 
the brilliant investigator, the scientific inter- 
preter, and the man of affairs, and it makes 
possible the achievement of a History 
which wc have claimed to be unique. 

THE WORLD YESTERDAY, TO-DAY & TO-MORRO'^ 

We have the facts from the pens of the 
men who have dug them up fresh from the 
earth itself or who know them from experi- 
ence ; we have them treated by the me 
who can turn upon them the full light ' 
modern science ; we have the world as 
moves in our own time described by the me* 
who know it from the centre, and know i‘ 
therefore best. 

This is the story of the world, then, 
yesterday and to-day. And, as history goe? 
on, as to-day becomes yesterday and to- 
morrow becomes to-day. we shall find ir, 
this book a vision of the things that lie 
before. Out of the deeps of Time came man 
Through the mists of Time he grew. Dowr 
the ages of Time he goes. Whence he came 
we guess ; how he lives we know ; where 
he goes the wisdom of History does no 
tell. But the history of the world is young 
and young men shall see visions. 

Arthur Meb 
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The Lile-Story of (he Eerth end of All Notions 

TOLD IN EIGHT GRAND DIVISIONS 

This plan provides a general scheme for the History, but is not intended for 
reference It does not follow that the exact order of countries here given is 
maintained throughout the volumes. A full index appears at the end of the v\ork 
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AAN AND THE UNIVERSE 

Tlu're can, of course, he neither absolute finality noi entire unanimity 
in the subjects of these chapters, winch aie dcsij^ned to enable the 
leader to fallow the course of history with greater interest and under- 
standing than would be possible without some sctenidic knowletlge of 
life. 'J’hey are presented as a symposium of modern thought on the 
prob'ems concerning the ongin and development of the earth and mankind 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE AGES 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

BY THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BRYCE 


YWHEN History, properly so called, has 
^ emerged from those tales ot the feats 
of kings and heroes and those briet entries 
in the roll of a temple or a monastery in 
which we find the earliest records ot the 
past, the idea of composing a narrative 
which shall not be coiifiiK'cl to the for- 
tunes ol one nation soon presents itselt. 

Herodotus — the first true historian, and 
a historian in his own line never yet sur- 
passed- -look lor his subject the strife be- 
TK F* tween Grc'eks and Barbarians 
True which culminated in the Great 

. Persian War ot b.c. 480, and 

Historian 

could ascertain regarding most of the great 
peoples of the world — Babylonians and 
Egy>j:)tians, Persians and Scythians, as well 
as Greeks. Since his time many have 
essayed to write a Universal History ; and 
as knowledge grew, so the compass ol these 
treatises increased, till the outlying nations 
of the East were added to those of the 
Mediterranean and West European world 
which had formerly filled the vvhole canvas. 

None of these books, however, covered 
the field or presented an adequate view 
of the annals of mankind as a whole. It 
was indeed impossible to do this, V)ecause 
the data were insufficient. Till some 
way down in the nineteenth century that 
part ol ancient history which was pre- 
served in written documents could be 
based upon the literature of Israel, upon 
such notices regarding Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Iran as had been preserved 
by Greek or Roman writers, and upon 


those writers themselves. It was only 
for some of the (ireek cities, for the 
kingdoms of Alexander and his successors, 
and for the city and Emjiire ol Rome 
that fairly abundant materials were then 
available. Of the world outside Europe 
and Western Asia, whether ancient or 
modern, scarcely anything was known, 
scarcely anything even of the earlier annals 
of comparatively civilised peoples, such as 
thos(‘ of India, China, and Japan, and still 
less ol the rudimentary civilisations of 
Mexico and Peru. Nor, indeed, had most 
of the students who occupied themselves 
with the subject perceived how important 
a })art in the general jirogress ol mankind 
the more backward races have played, 
or how essential to a true History of the 
World is an account of the semi-civilised 
and even of the barbarous peoples. Thus it 
was not possible, until quite recent times, 
that the great enterprise of iu*eparing such 
Scientific ^ history should be attempted 
^ 'vilh materials 

I he last seventy or eighty 
years have seen a vast increase in our 
materials, with a corresponding widening 
of the conception of what a History of the 
World should be. Accordingly, the time 
for trying to produce one upon a new plan 
and enlarged scale seems to have arrived ; 
not, indeed, that the years to come will 
not continue to add to the historian’s 
resources, but that those resources have 
recently become so much ampler than 
they have ever been before that the 
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New Material 
and 

New Methods 


moment may be deemed auspicious for 
a new departure. 

The nineteenth century was marked by 
three changes of the utmost consequence 
for the writing of history. 

That century, in the first place, has 
enormously widened our knowledge of 
the times hitherto called prehistoric. 
The discovery of methods for deciphering 
the inscriptions found in Egypt and 
Western Asia, the excavations in Assyria 
and Egypt, in Continental 
Greece and in Crete, and 
to a lesser extent in North 
Africa also, in the course 
of which many inscriptions have been 
collected and fragments of ancient art 
examined, have given us a mass of 
knowledge regarding the nations who 
dwelt in these countries larger and 
more exact than was possessed by the 
writers of classical antiquity who lived 
comparatively near to those remote times. 
We jiossess materials lor the studv not 
only of the political history but of the 
ethnology, the languages, and the culture 
of the -nations which were first civilised 
incomparably better than were those at 
the disposal of the contemporaries of Vico 
or Gibbon or Herder. Similar results 
have followed as Regards the Far East, 
from the opening up of Sanskiit literature 
and of the records of China and J apan. To 
a lesser degree, 
the same thing 
has happened as 
regards the semi- 
civiliscd peoples 
of tropical 
America both 
north and south 
of the Lstlimus 
of Panama. And 
wdiile long periods 
of time have 
thus been brought 
within the range 
of history, we 
have also learnt 
much more about 
may still be called 



THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO ITS FIRST HISTORIAN 
The world as known to Herodotus is shown by the white part of this 
map, indicating the limited range of ancient geographical knowledge. 


the times that 
prehistoric. The 
investigations carried on in mounds and 
caves and tombs and lake-dwellings, 
the collection of early stone and bronze 
implements, and of human skulls and 
bones found along with those of other 
animals, have thrown a great deal of new 
light upon primitive man, his way of 
life, and his migrations from one region to 


another. As liistory projier has been 
carried back many centuries beyond its 
former limit, so has our knowledge of 
prehistoric times been extended centuries 
above the furthest point to which history 
ciin now reacli back. And this applies 
not only to the countries previously 
little explored, but to such well-known 
districts as Western Euro])c and the 
Atlantic coast of America. 

Secondly, there has lieeii during the 
nineteenth century a notable improvement 
in the critical method ol handling historical 
materials. Much more ])ains have been 
taken to examine all available documents 
and records, to obtain a perfect text of 
each by a comparison of manuscripts or 
of early jainted cojiies, and to study each 
by the aid of other contemporary matter. 
It is true that, with the exc(‘j)lion of 
Egyptian j'^apyri and some manuscripts 
unearthed in Oriental monasteries (besides 
those Indian, Chinese, and other 
early Eastern sacied books to which 
I have already ri-ferrcd), not very much 
that is nhsoluti'ly n(‘W lias been brought to 
light. It is also true that a few of the 
most capable students in earlier days, in 
the ancient world as well as since the 
Renaissance, have fully ‘^eeii the value of 
original authorities and have applied to 
them thoroughly critical methods. This 
is not a discovery of our own times. Still, 
it may be 
1 a i m e d that 
there was never 
before so great a 
zeal for collecting 
and investigating 
all possible kyids 
of original texts, 
nor so widely 
diffused a know- 
ledge of the 
methods to be 
applied in turn- 
ing them to ac- 
count for the 
purposes of his- 
tory. Both in Europe and in America 
an unprecedentedly large number of 
competent men have been employed 
upon researches of this kind, and the 
result of their labours on special topics 
has been to provide the writer who seeks 
to present a general view of history with 
materials not only larger but far filter 
for his use than his predecessors ever 
enjoyed. Then with the improvement 
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n critical apparatus, there has ceme a 
nore cautious and exact liabit of mind 
n the interpretation of facts. 

Thirdly^ the progress of the sciences 
)f Nature has powerfully influenced his- 
tory, both by providing new data and 
Dy affecting the mental altitude ot all 
'eflcctive men. This has happened in 
■ieveral ways. (Geographical exjdoration 
las made known 
learly every part 
,)1 the surfac(‘ 
of the habitable 
glo]K\ The great 
natural features of 
every country, its 
mountain ranges and 
rivers, its forest or 
deserts, liave been 
ascertained. Its 
flora and fauna have 
been described, and 
thereby its capacity 
i o r sup p o r ti n g 
human liie a])])roxi- 
mately calculated. 

The other physical 
(‘onditions which 
govern the develo]) 
meiit of man, such 
as temperature, raiii- 
lall, and the direc- 
tion of prevalent 
winds have been 
('xamined. Thus we 
have acquired a 
treasury of tacts re- 
lating to the causes 
and conditio n s 
which help the growth of civilisation and 
mould it into diverse forms, condition^ 
whose importance I shall ])resently discuss 
in considering tlu; relation of man to his 
natural environment. Although a few 
penetrating minds had long ago seen how 
much the career of each nation must 
have been affected by physical jdieno- 
mena, it is only in the last two genera- 
tions that men have begun to study these 
phenomena in their relation to hi.story, 
and to appreciate their influence in the 
formation of national types and in deter- 
mining the movement of races over the 
earth’s surface. 

Not less remarkable has been the in- 
crease in our knowledge of the more 
remote and backward peoples. Nearly 
every one of these has now been visited 
by scientific travellers or missionaries, its 


language written down, its customs and 
religious rites, sometiiiK's its folk lore also, 
recorded. Thus materials ot the highest 
value have b(‘en secured, not only for 
completing oui knowledge ot mankind as 
a whole, but for comjMehending in the 
early history ot the now highly civilised 
l)eo]des various facts which had previously 
remained obscure, but whicli became 
intedligible when 
compared with simi- 
lar lacts that can 
be studied in their 
actuality among 
tribes wliom we fine I 
in the same stage 
to-day as wcic tlie 
ancestors of the 
civilised nations 
many centuries ago. 

The progress thus 
aelneva‘d in tlu 
science ot man re- 
gard('(l as a ])art ol 
Nature has power- 
fully^ contributc‘d to 
inthienee the study 
ol human com- 
munitits as they 
appear in history. 
T h com])arative 
method has become 
the basis for a truly 
seientifu' inquiry 
into the develop- 
ment of institutions, 
aiifl the connection 
ol religious beliefs 
and eenunonies with 
the first beginnings of institutions both 
social and political has been made clear 
by ail accumulation ol instanc(‘s. Whether 
or no there be such a thing as a Science 
of History — a question which, since it is 
mainly verbal, one need not stop to discuss 
--there is such a thing as a scientific 
method ap])lied to history; and the more 
p familiar men have become 

with the methods of inquiry 
Sciences canons of evidence used 

in physical investigations, 
so much the more have they tended to 
become exact and critical in historical 
investigations, and to examine the causes 
and the stages by and through which 
historical development is effected. 

In noting this I do not suggest that 
what is popularly called the “ Doctrine 
of Evolution ” should be deemed a thing 
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borrowed by history from the sci(‘nces ol 
nature. Most of what is true or helpful 
in that doctrine was known long ago, and 
aj)j)lied long ago by historical and ])ohtical 
„ thinkers. You can find it in 

IS Aristotle, ])erhaps before Aris- 

K^wUdge j j 

logical sciences, the notion ol 
what we call evolution is ancient ; and the 
merit of Darwin and other great modern 
naturalists has lain, not in enouncing 
the idea as a gcanaal theory, but in 
elucidating, illustrating, and demonstrat- 
ing the processes by whi('h evolution takes 
j)lace. The infiiu*nce of tlie natural sciences 
on history is lather to be tvaeetl in tbe 
efforts we now set' to accuinulate a vast 
mass of faets relatir.g to the social, eco- 
nomic, and ])olitical lite ol man, lx)r the 
sake of discovering general laws lun- 
ning through tluan, aiul inijiarting to them 
order and unity. 

Although the most jihilosotihic and 
diligent historians have always airnt'd 
at and striven tor this, still the general 
diffusion of the method in our own 
time, and the grt'atly increased scale 
on which it is ajiidied, together with the 
higher standard of accuracy which is 
exacted by the o})inion of comj)etent 
judges, may be, in soim* measure, 
ascribed to th(‘ exainjdes which those 
who work in the sjiheres of })hysi('s and 
biology and natural history have so 
effectiv(‘ly set. 

Finally, the progress of natural science 
has in our time, by stimulating the 
jiroductiori and exchange of commodities, 
drawn the diffeient ])arts of the (‘arth 
much nearer to one another, and 
thus brought nearly all its tribes and 
nations into relations with one another 
far clos(*r and far more frequent than 
existed before. 

This has been done by the invt'ntions 
that havT given us steam and electricity 
as motive forces, making trans[)ort quicker 
and cheaper, and by the application ol elec- 
tricity to the transmission ol words. No 
changes that havi^ occurred in the ])ast 
(except perhaps changes in the sphere of 
religion) are com])arable in 
their imi)ortance as factors in 
® „ history to those which have 
shortened the voyage from 
Western Europe to America to five and a 
half days, and made communication with 
Australia instantaneous. For the first 
time the human race, always essentially 
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one, has begun to feel itself one, and 
civilist'd man has in iwery part of it 
bcc'ome a contemporaneous observer ol 
what ])ass('s in every other part. 

The general result of these various 
changes has been that while tlu? materials 
for writing a history ot tlu^ world have 
been increased, the conception ol what such 
a history should be has been at the same 
time both enlarged and defined. Its 
scope' is wider ; its lines are more clearly 
drawn. But what do we mean by a 
Ihiiversal History ? Briefly, a History 
wliich shall, first, inelude all the races 
and tribes of man within its scoj)e ; and. 
secondly, shall bring all these races and 
tribes into a connection with one another 
such as to display their annals as an 
(»rganic whole \ 

rniversal history has to d(‘al not only 
with the great nations, but also with the 
small nations ; not only with the civalisi*d, 
but also wath tbe bai barons or savage 
peoj)les : not only with the tinus of move- 
ment and progrt‘ss, but also with the times 
ol siltaice and aj)j'>arent stagnation. 
Every traction of himianity has eontribiited 
soine'thing to the common 

Importance 

c HD labomed not for itself only, 
ma aces for others also, through the 

infhu‘nc(* w'hich it has ])erforce exercised 
on its neigliboiirs. 'Phc' only exceptions 
we can imagiiK' are tlu' inhabitants ot some 
remote ish', “ far j)la('ed amid thc‘ melan- 
choly mam.” Yet they, loo, must have 
once formed ])arl of a race dwelling in the 
region whence' they came, even if lliat race 
had died out in its old home before 
civilised man set foot on such an oceanic 
isle in a later age. The world would have 
been ditlereiit. 111 however small a measure, 
had they never existed. As in tlu' realm 
ol j)hysical seic'iKX', so in that ol history 
no fact is devoid of significance, though 
the true signilicarKa^ may remain long 
unnoticed. The history of the backward 
races presents exceptional dilficultics, 
because they have no written records, and 
often scarcely any oral traditions. Some- 
times it reduces itself to a description of 
their usages and state of life, their arts and 
their superstitions, at the time when civil- 
ised observers first visited them. Yet that 
history is instructive, not only because 
the ])henomena observable among such 
races enlarge our knowledge, but also 
because through the study of those which 
survive we arc able to interpret the scanty 



ANCIENT EGYPT’S 

Papyrus, 
less rocoids 
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„ ^ , RECORDS, MADE OF PAPYRUS 

a tall, graceful, sodgy plant, supplied the favourite writing material of the ancient world, and many orice- 
preserved to us m papyri. The pith of the plant was pressed flat and thin ancf joined 
with otiiers to form strips, on which records were written or painted. The above is a photograph of a iiiece of Egyptian 
papyius, showing both hieroglyphics and picture-writing. The oldest piece of papyrus elates back to 3500 


u'cords wc j)()ssess of tlio early c'onditioii 
of ])co]des now civilised, and to go some 
vvay towards writing the history of 
what we have hitherto called ])re- 
histoiic man. 

Thus such tribes as the alxuigint's of 
Australia, the J^'uegians ot Magellan’s 
Straits, the Irishmen of South Afri('a, the 
SakalavTis of Madagascar, the J.a])j)s ot 
Northern Ivurope, the Aiiios ot Japan, the 
numerous 'Miill-trihes ” of India, will all 
come within the histoiian’s ken. From 
each of tlKun something may be learnt : 
and each of them has through contact 
with its more advanced neighbours affected 
those neighbours themselves, sometimes 
in blood, .sometimes through superstitious 
bdiefs or rites, frequently borrowed by the 
higher races from the lower (as the 
Norsemen learnt magic from the Lapps, 
and the Semites of Assyria from the 
Accadians), sometimes through the strife 
which has arisen between the savage 
and the more civilised man, whereby 
the institutions of the latter have been 
modifiecL 


Obviously the* historian cannot record 
evcM'vthing. Ihest* lowc'r race's are com- 
])aratively unimportant. Their eontrihu- 
tions to piogru.ss, thc'ir effe'ct on the 
getuM'al maich of (‘vents, have beem but 
sma'l. But they must not he wholly 
omitt(‘d (rom the pic ture, for without them 
It wtndd have been different. One mus^ 
n('V(‘r forget, in tollowing the history of 
the gn‘at natiems of antiquity, that they 
lought and thought and built up the fabric 
of their industry and art in the midst 
ol a barbarous or savage po])ulation 
surrounding them on all sides, whence 
th('y drew the bulk of their slaves 
and some of their mercenary soldiers, 
and whicli somc'tirncs avenged itself by 
sudden inroads, the fear of which kept 
the (ireek cities, and at certain epochs 
even the power of Rome, watchful 
and anxious. So in modern times 
the sav^ages among whom European 
colonies have been planted, or who 
have been transported as slaves to other 
colonies—sometimes, as in the case of 
Portugal in the fifteenth century, to 


TT 
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Kiiropo itself — or with whom Eiiro- 

l^eans have carried on trade, most not he 
omitted Irom a view ol the? causes which 
liave determined the course of events in 
the civilised peoples. 

To dwell on the part playe<l by the small 
nations is less necessary here', for <‘vi‘ii a 
. supci fit'ial studeiit must he 
struck by the fact (hat some 
p 1 ^ of tliem have counted lor more 

«op larger nations to 

whose annals a largt‘r spac'e is commonly 
allotted. The instance of Isiatd is enough, 
so far as the ancient world is concerned, 
to show how^ little the numbers of a ]H‘o])le 
have to do with the influence it may 
exert. For the modern world, I will take 
the case of Iceland. 

The Icelanders are a peojile much smaller 
than even was Israel. They have never 
numbered more than about seventy 
thousand. They live in an isle so far rcanote, 
and so sundered Irom the n\st of th('. world 
by an inhospitable (X'ean, that tlu'ir re- 
lations both with FurojK', to which ethiiolo- 
gically they belong, and witli Ameiica, to 
which geograjdiically they belong, have 
been com])aratively scanty. Hut their his- 
tory, from the first settk'ment ol the inland 
by Norwegian exiles in a.d. 874 to the 
extinction ol the National Republic in 
A.D. 1264, is full of interest and instruc- 
tion, in some respects a perfectly unicpie 
history. And the literature which this 
handful of ])eo])le produced is certainly 
the most striking primitive literature 
which any modern jieojile has jiroduced, 
superior in literary quality to that of the 
rontineiital Teutons, or to that ol the 
Romance nations, or to that of the Finns 
or Slavs, or even to that of the Celts. Y(‘t 
most histories ol Eiir()j)e pass Iceland 
altogether, and few^ persons in Continental 
Europe (outside Scandinavia) know any- 
thing about the inhabitants of this isle, 
who, amid glaciers and volcanoes, have 
'Tk maintained themselves at a 

of the level of intelligence and 

, , - culture for more than a 

thousand years. 

The small peoples have no doubt been 
more potent in the spheres of intellect 
and emotion than in those of war, politics, 
or commerce. But the influences which 
belong to the sphere ol creative in- 
telligence — that is to say, of literature, 
philosophy, religion and art — are just those 
which it is peculiarly the function of a 
History of the World to disengage and 
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follow out in their far-reaching cou- 
sec|uence. They pass beyond the limits of 
tile country where they arose. They sur- 
vive, it may be, the race that gave birth 
to them. 1'hey pass into new forms, and 
through these they work in new ways 
upon subsequent agf's. 

It is also the task of univ^ersal history 
so to trace the march of humanity as 
to dis])lay the relation which each part 
of it bears to the others ; to fit each 
race and tribe and nation into the main 
narrative. To do this, three things are 
needed —a comprehensive knowledge, a 
j)ower of s('lectiiig the salient and signifi- 
cant points, and a talent lor arrangement. 
Ol these three qualifications, the first is 
the least rare. Ours is an age of 
sjx'cialists ; but the more a man buries 
himself in special studies, the more risk 
does he incur of losing his sense of the 
]dace which the. object of his own study 
fills in the geiu'ral scheuK' of things. 
Tilt* highly trained historian is generally 


able 

The Wide 


to draw frmn those who have 
woiked in i)articular depart- 
ments the data he needs ; 
while the piaster of one single 
de])artment may be unable to 
cairy his vision over the whole horizon, 
and see each pai t of the landsca])e in its 
relations to the rest. 


Scope of 
History 


In other words, a History of the World 
ought to be an account of the human 
lamily as an organic whole, showing hou 
each race and state has affected other 
races or states, wdiat each has brought 
into the common stock, and how the 
iutei action among them has stimulated 
some, dej)n\sscd or extinguished others, 
turned the main current tins way or that. 
Ev(m wdien the annals of one particulai 
country are concerned, it needs no small 
measure of skill in expression as well as 
of constructive art to trace their connec- 
tion with those of other countries. To 
take a familiar example, he who writes 
the history of England must have his 
eye always alive to what is passing in 
France on one side, and in Scotland on 
the other, not to speak of countries less 
closely connected with England, such as 
Germanv and Spain. He must let the 
reader feel in what way the events that 
were happening in France and Scotland 
affected men's minds, and through men’s 
mfhds affected the progress of events in 
England. Yet he cannot allow himself 
constantly to interrupt his English narra- 
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The walls of the tombs in Egypt form a great picture gallery of the vanished life of that country and are invaluable 
1,0 the historian. This fragment from the British Museum shows how vividly the domestic figures were realised. 


live ill order to tell what was passing 
beyond the (diannel or across the Tweed. 

Obviously, this difficulty is much in- 
creased when the canvas is widened to 
include all Eiiropi', and wlien the ami 
is to give the reaefi'r a just im]iressi()n oi 
the gcMieral tendencies ot a whol(‘ age, 
such an age as, lor instance, tiie six- 
teenth century, ov('r that vast ari'a. It 
lor a History of tht‘ VVorbl the old plan 
be ado])ted— tliat of telling the story of 
eac'h nation .separately, yet on lines 
generally similar, cross relereiices and a 
eo])i()us use ol chronological tables be- 
come helpful, lor they (‘liable the 
eoiitemjiorancity ot ('vents to be seen 
at - a glance, and as the history of 
each nation is being written with a 
view to that of other nations, the 
tendencies at work in each can be ex- 
plained and illustrated in a way which 
shows their parallelism, and gives 
to the whole that unity of meaning 
and tendency which a universal history 
must constantly endeavour to display. 
The connection between the j^rogress or 
U , decline of different peojiles is 

I und(Tstood by setting 

Histor** forth the various forms which 
similar tendencies take in each. 
To do this is a hard task when the his- 
torian is dealing with the ancient world, 
or with the world outside Europe even in 
mccHaeval and post-mediaeval timexs. For 
the modern European nations it is ea.sier, 
because, ever since the spread of Christi- 


anity made these nations ])art^ ol om* great 
(‘('(de^iastical coinmimily, similar lorces 
have been al work u]>(>n (‘ach of them, 
and every int(‘ll(‘ctual movement which 
has told u])on oiu' has more or less told 
nj>on the otlu'is aUo. 

Such a Hisiorv ol tlie World may he 
wriltc'ii on mon' than one j)lan, and in the 
light ol more than one general theory ol 
human ]>r()gr(‘s^. It might find the central 
line of human develojinKUit in th(* increase 
of man's ku(H\iedg(‘, and in ])articular of 
his knowk‘(lg(‘ of Nature and his power 
ol dealing with her. Or that wdiich w^e 
call ('ultun', tlu‘ comjiivhensive unfolding 
and ])ohshiiig of human faculty and of the 
power ol intellectual creation and appreci- 

^ ^ ... at ion. inigiit be taken as mark- 

CentralLme 

Development progress so that its 

growdh would best represent 
th(' advaiicti of man from a savage to a 
highly civilised condition. Or if the moral 
and political sphere were selected as that in 
wdiich the onward march of man as a social 
being, made to live in a community, 
('onld best be studied, the idea of liberty 
might he made a pivot of the scheme; 
for in showing how the individual emerges 
fiom the lamily or the tribe, how first 
domestic and then also praedial slavery 
slowly disappears, how institutions are 
framed under which .the will of one ruler 
or of a small grou]) begins to be controlled, 
or replaced as a governing force, by the 
collective will of the members of the 
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depends not only upon the greater or less 
extent to which these things, essential to 
their existence, are present, but also upon 
the configuration of the earth's surface 
(continents and oceans), upon the greater 
or less elevation above sea level of parts of 
it, upon such forces as winds and ocean 
currents (occasionally also upon volcanoes), 
upon the interposition of arid deserts be- 
tween moister rc'gions, or uiion the flow of 
great rivers. The flora of each country 
is the resultant (until man appears upon 
the scene) of these natural conditions. 

We know that some ])lanls are 
also affected l)y the jiresence of c(M*tain 
animals, particularly insects and birds. 
Similarly, animals depend u|:)on these 
same conditions which regulate their 
distribution, ]:)artly directly, partly in- 
directly, or mediately through the depend- 
ence of the animal lor food iiiion tli(‘ 
j)laiits whose i)resen(‘e (jr absence these 
conditions have d(‘tt‘rmined. It would 
seem that animals, being capable of 
moving from place to ]flac(', and thus ol 
finding conditions suitabU' for their life, 
and to some (‘xtent of modifying their life 
to suit the nature around them, are some- 
what more indeiK'udent than plants an% 
though plants, too, possess powers of ada])t- 
ing tliemselves to climatic siir- 
roundings ; and fhert^ are some 
of Life lor instance, as our com- 

mon brake-fern and the grass ol 
Parnassus — which seem able to thrive un- 
modified hi very different parts of the glolie. 

The jirimaiy nc'ods of man which h(* 
sliares witli tlii; other animals are an 
atmosphere which he can breathi', a 1cm- 
])eratiire which he can siippoit, water 
which he can drink, and food. Jn respect 
of these he is as much the jiroduct ol geo- 
graphical conditions as are the other 
livhng creatures. Presently he superadds 
another need, that ol clothing. It is a 
sign that he is becoming less dejicndeiit 
on external conditions, lor by means of 
clothing he can make his own t<*mperature 
and succeed in enduring a degree of cold, 
or changes from heat to cold, which might 
otherwise shorten his life. The disc'overy 
of fire carries him a long ste]) further, for 
it not only puts him less at the mercy of 
low temperatures, but extends the range 
of his food supplies, and enables him, by 
procuring better tools and weapons, to 
obtain his food more easily. We need not 
pursue his upward course, at every stage 
of which he finds himself better and still 


better able to escape from the thraldom 
of Nature, and to turn to account the 
lorces which she puts at his disposal. But 
although he becomes more and more inde- 
pendent, more and more master not only 
of himself, but of her, he is none the less 
always for many purposes the creature of 
the conditions with which she surrounds 
him. He always needs what she gives him. 
He must always have regard to the laws 
which he finds operating through her 
Man the realm. He always finds it 
« ^ the easiest course to obey, and 

o^Nature rather than to atten^pt 

to resist her. 

Here let me jiaiise to notice a remark- 
able contrast between the earlier and the 
lat('r stages ot man’s relations to Nature. 
In the earlier stages he lies helpless before 
her, and must take what she chooses 
to bestow — food, shelter, materials for 
clotliing, means of delencc against the 
wild beasts, who are in strength far more 
than a match for him. He depends upon 
her from necessity, and is better or 
worst' oft according as she is more or less 
geiK'rous. 

J^ut in the later stages of his progress 
he has, by accuimilating a store of know- 
ledge, and by the d(*velopmcnt of his intcl- 
ligi'iice, energy, and sell -confidence, raised 
himsell out oi his old difficulties. He 
no longt'r dreads tlie wild beasts. They, 
or such ol them as remain, begin to 
dread him, tor he is’cralty, and can kill 
them at a distance. He erects dwellings 
whicli can withstand rain and temp(\st. 
He irrigates hitherto barren lands and 
raises abundant crops from them. When 
he has invented machinery, he ])roduces 
in an hour clothing better than his hands 
could formerly have ])roduced in a week. 
If at any giv(*n time he has not ])lenty 
of food, this hapjX'ns only because he has 
allowed his sjiecies to multiply too fast. 
He is able to cross the sea against 
adverse winds and place himself in a more 
, fertile soil or under more genial 
* . skies than those of his former 

Advance m respects all the 

Knowledge 

has so subjected Nature to himself, that 
he can make his life what he will. 

All this renders him independent. But 
he now also finds himself drawn into a new 
kind of dependence, for he has now 
come to lake a new view of Nature. He 
perceives in her an enormous storehouse 
of wealth, by using which he can multiply 
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Lis resources and gratify hk always 
increasing desires to an extent practically 
unlimited. She provides forces, such as 
steam and electricity, which his knowledge 
enables him to employ for ])roduction and 
transport, so as to si)are his own ])hysical 
strength, needed now not so much for 
effort as for the direction of the efforts of 
Nature. She lias in the forest, 
and still more In'iioath her own 
snrfac(' in the iorm of minerals, 
the materials by which these 
forces can be set in motion ; and by using 
these forces man can, with comparatively 
little trouble, procure abundance ot those 
materials. 

Thus his relation to Nature is chang(‘d. 
It was that of a servant, or, indeed, rather 
of a beggar, needing the bounty of a 
sovereign. It is now that of a master 
needing the labour of a servant, a servant 
infinitely strong(‘r than the master, but 
absolutely obi.'dieiit to the mastc'r so long 
as the master uses the proj)er spell. Thus 
the conmrtion of man with Nature, 
changed though his attitude be, is n*ally 
as close as t‘ver, and tar more com])l(‘x. 
If his needs had remained what they were 
in his primitive days - l(‘t us say, in those 
})al«'eohthic days which we can faintly 
adumbrate to ourselves by an obsc‘r\'atioii 
of the Australian or Fuegian aborigines 
now — he would hav(' sat comparatively 
lightly to Nature, getting easily what he 
wanted, and not eating to trouble her for 
more. J^ut his needs — that is to say, his 
desires, both his ])hysical appetites and 
his intellectual tastes, his ambitions and 
his fondness for comfort, things that wen* 
once luxuries having become necessaries -- 
have so immeasurably expanded that, since 
he asks much more from Nature, he is 
obliged to study her more closely than ever. 

Thus he enters into a new sort of 
dependence upon her, because it is only 
by understanding her capacities and 
the means ot using them that he can get 
from her what he wants. 
Primitive man was satisfied 
if he could find spots where 
the trees gave edible fruit, 
where the sun was not too hot, nor 
the winds too cold, where the beasts easy 
of capture were abundant, and no tigers 
or pythons made the forest terrible. 
Civilised man has more complex problems 
to deal with, and wider fields to search. 
The study . of Nature is not only still 
essential to him, but really more essential 
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than ever. His life and action are con- 
ditioned by her. His industry and his 
commerce are directed by her to certain 
s})ols. That which she has to give is 
still, directly or indirectly, the source of 
strife, and a frequent cause of war. As 
men fought long ago with flint-headed 
arrows for a s])ring ol water or a coconut 
grove, so they fight to-day for mineral 
treasures imbedded in the soil. It is 
mainly by Nature that the movements of 
emigration and the rise ol ]X)pulous centres 
ol industry are determined. 

Though Nature, still rules for many 
purpos(‘s and m many ways the course 
of human affairs, the respective value of 
lit'!' various gilts changes from age to age, 
as man’s knowledge and powc'i* of turning 
them to account have (dianged. The 
things most ])nzc‘d bv primitive man are 
not those which semi-civilis(‘d man chiefly 
})rized, still U'ss are tlu*v thos(‘ most sought 


lor now. 

In primitive tmi(‘s the s])ots most 
attractive, because most favourable to 
human lif(‘, wer(‘ those in which food 
could be mo-.t easily and safelv obtained 
from Iruit-bearing trecss or by tin* chase, 
and where the climate was 
genial enough to make clothing 
shelter needless, at least 
during the great la' part of th(i 
year. La tea*, when the keeping of cattle 
and tillage had come into use, good }>astures 
and a fertile soil in the valk'v ol a river 
were the chiel sourc(*s c)l material well- 
being. Wild beasts wen‘ less terrible, 
because man was better armed ; but as 
human enemies wiae formidable, regions 
where hills and rocks lacilitated defence by 
lurnishing natuial strongholds had their 
advantages. 

Still later, lort*sts came to be recognised 
as useful lor fuel, and for carpentry and 
shipbuilding. Mineral de])Osits, usually 
found in hiliy or mountainous districts, 
became ja*e-eminently important sources 
of wealth ; and rivers were valued as 
highways of commerce and as sources of 
motive power by the force of their currents. 
To the Red Indians of the Ohio valley 
the places which were the most attractive 
camping-grounds were those whither the 
buffaloes came in vast herds to lick the 
rock salt exposed in the sides of the hills. 
It is now not the salt-licks, but the existence 
of immense deposits of coal and iron, that 
have determined the growth of huge com- 
munities in those regions whence the red 
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man and the buflaJo hav(‘ both vanished. 
England was once, as N\‘w Zealand is now. 
a great wool-growing and wool-exporting 
coiintry, wheia^as she is t(^-day a country 
whi(‘h siiins and wea\^('s far moi(‘ wool 
than she produci^s. . 

So, too, the inliiience ol the sea on man 
has changed. Theie was a tim(‘ when 
towns were built u])on heights some way 
off Irorn the coast, because the sea was 
the broad high roadol ]urates who swoojied 
down u}>on and pillaged tlu* dwellings of 
those who lived near it. Now that the 
sea is sale, trading (utu's s[)nng up upon 
its margin, and sandy trac'ts worthless for 
agriciiltuie hav(‘ gained an nm'xpected 
value as health n'soits, or as jdaces for 
playing games, place's to which the in- 
habitants of inland districts Hock in 
summer, as thc\v do in England and 
(iermaiiy, or in winter, as they do on the 
Medi terra nean coasts ol Franc'c'. The* 
(Greeks, when thc'v began to ('om])ete with 
the Phcenicians in maritime commerce', 
sought for small and sheltered inlc'ts in 
which their tiny vc'ssels could lie' sately — 
such inlets as Homer descnlu's m the 
Odyssey, or as the' Old Port of Marseille's, 

. a city originally a colony Ironi 

Ancient Phoc;ea. Nowadays 

nar^urs ^ 

and Modern , ^ i 

hours arc useless toi the laigc' 

shijxs which carry our trade. The Old 
Port of Maiseille's is abandonc'd to small 
coasters and hshing-bejats, and the oevan 
steamers lie in a new harbour whicii is 
lirotected, jiartly by outlying islands, 
l)artly by artifieial works. 

So, too, live'!* valleys, though still 
important as highways ot traffic, aie 
important not so much in rc’spect ol water 
carriage* as because they furnish the 
easiest lines along which railways can be 
constructed. The two banks of the Rhine, 
each traversed by a railroad, carry lar 
more traffic than the gre'at stream itse'll 
carried a century ago ; and the same 
remark applies to the Hudson. All these 
changes are due to the progn^ss ol inven- 
tion, which may give us fresh changes in 
the future not less far-reaching than 
those the past has seen. Mountainous 
regions with a heavy rainfall, such as 
Western Norway or the coast of the 
Pacific in Washington and British Colum- 
bia, may, by the abundance of water 
powder which they supply, which can 
be transmuted into electrical energy, 
become sources of previously unlooked - 
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tor wealth, especially if some cbea]) means 
can be devised of conveying electricity 
with less wastage in transmission than is 
at })resent incurred. Within the last few 
yc'ars considerable progress in this direc- 
tion has been made. Slioiild effective 
and easily applical)lt* ])rev('ntives against 
malarial f(*ver he discovered, many dis- 
tricts now shunned, because 
dangerous to the lile ot white 
men. may become the homes of 
flourishing commimities. The 
(hscov(*ry ot cinchona bark in the seven- 
teenth century afflicted the course of 
('venls, l)(‘canse it pro\'ided a n'luedy 
against a disease that had ])reviously 
baffled medical skill. If f|iimine had been 
at the disposal of the men ot the Middle 
Ages, not only might the livc's of many 
great men, as for instance' of Dante, have 
been prolonged, but the l'eiitonic ('injx'rors 
would have been ])artially n'lu've'd of one 
oi the* cliief obslac'les which jirevented 
them from establishing ])ermanent control 
over th(‘ir Italian domimoiis. Konu; and 
the Pa})al jxiwc'i* defended themselves 
against the hosts ot the Franconian and 
H()h('nstaiifen soven'igns by the levers of 
the Cainpagna more ellectively than did 
the Roman ])eo{)l(‘ by their arms, and 
almost as effect ive'ly as did the Po])cs by 
their s])iritiial thmidc'rs. 

Bearing in mind this piinci])le, that the 
gilts of Nature to man not only increase, 
hut also vary in their iorm, in jirojiortion 
and corres})ondence to man’s capacity to 
use them, and rt'membering also that man 
is almost as much influenced by Nature 
when he has become her adroit master 
as when she was his stern mistress, we 
may now go on to examiiu' more in detail 
the modes in which her influence has told 
and still tells upon him. 

It has long been recognised that Nature 
must have l)een the principal factor in 
jiroclucing, that is to say, in difterentiating, 
the various races of mankind as we find 
D Cl them differentiated when our 
records begin. How this hap- 
})ened is one of the darkest 
problems that history presents. 
By what stejis and through what causes 
did the races of man acquire these 
diversities of physical and intellectual 
character which are now so marked 
and seem so persistent ? It has been 
suggested that some of these diversities 
may date back to a time when man, as 
what is <-illed a distinct species, had 
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scarcel}7 begun to exist. Assuming the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the development 
of man out of some pithecoid form to be 
correct — and those who are not them- 
selves scientific naturalists can of course 
do no more than provisionally accept the 
conclusions at which the vast majority of 
scientific naturalists have arrived — it is 
conceivable that 
there may have 
been unconnected 
developments of 
creatures from 
intermediate 
forms into de- 
finitely human 
forms in differ- 
ent regions, and 
that some of 
the most marked 
types of humanity 
m a y therefore 
have had their 
first rudimentary 
and germinal be- 
ginning before 
any specifically 
human type had 
made its appear- 
a n c e . This, 
however, is not 
the view of the 
great majority of 
naturalists. They 
appear to hold 
that the passage 
either from some 
anthropoid apes, 
or from some 
long since extinct 
common ancestor 
of man and the 
existing anthro- 
poid apes — this 
latter alternative 
representing what 
is now the domi- 
nant view 
not take 
through 
channels 
speak), 

through one only, and that there was 
a single specifically human type which 
subsequently diverged into the varieties 
we now see. 

If this be so, it is plain that climate, and 
the conditions of life which depend upon 
climate, soil, and the presence of vegetables 
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and of other animals besides man, must 
have been the forces which moulded and 
developed those varieties. From a remote 
antiquity, everybody has connected the 
dark colour of all, or nearly all, the races 
inhabiting the torrid zone with the power 
of the sun ; and the fairer skin of the 
races of the temperate and arctic zones 

with the com- 
parative feeble- 
ness of his rays 
in those regions. 
This may be ex- 
plained on Dar- 
winian principles 
by supposing 
that the darker 
varieties were 
f o u n d more 
capable of sup- 
])orting the fierce 
heat of the 
tropics. What 
explanation is to 
be given of the 
other character- 
istics of the negro 
a n d n c g r o i cl 
races, of the 
Usually frizzled 
hair, of the pecu- 
liar nose ancl jaw, 
and so forth, is 
a question for 
the naturalist 
rather than for 
the historian. Al- 
though climate 
and food may be 
the chief factors 
in differentiation, 
the nature of the 
process is, as in- 
deed is the case 
with the species 
of animals gene- 
rally, sometimes 
very obscure. 
Take an in- 
stance from three 
African races 
which, so far as 
we can tell, were formed under similar 
climatic conditions — the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Bantu, the race 
including those whom we call Kaffirs. 
Their physical aspect and colour are 
different. Their size and the structure 
of their bodies are different. Their mental 
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TREE DWELLERS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


, We must remember that such terms as “The Stone Age/’ “The 
pjace Bronze Age,” and so forth, are onijr loosely applied. The ages so 
several dose at certain periods. There are races now 

^ living in all the conditions of these past ages. This photogrsmh, 

(so to for example, shows the actual tree dwellings of the Papuans in New 
^ Guinea to-day— one of the most primitive forms of human habitation. 
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aptitudes are different ; and one ot the 
oddest })oints of dilferena* is this, that 
whereas the Bushmen are the least 
advanced, intellectually, morally, and 
politically, of the three races, as well 
as the }:)hysically weakest, they show 
a talent for drawing which is not 
possessed by the other two. 

In this case there is, of 
course, a vast unknown fore- 
time during which we may 
imagine tlie Bantu race, ])ro- 
bably originally formed in a n'gion 
other than that which U now occaipies 
(and under more favourable conditions 
lor progress), to have become widely 
differentiated from thos(‘ which art* 
now the lower African races. We still 
know' comparatively little about Afiican 
ethnogra])hy. Let us, therefore, take 
another instance in wdiich aftinituN ol 
language give ground for believing 
that three races, w'hose difterentes 
are now marked, have di\’erged from a 
common stock. So far as language goes, 
the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slavs, 
all speaking Indo-European tongues, may 
be deemed to be all nearly connected in 
origin. Tlu‘y are marked by certain 
.slight physical dissimilarities, and by per- 
haps rather more jialpable dissimilarities in 
their respective intell.'ctual and emotional 
characters. But so far as our knowledge 
goes, all three have lived for an immensely 
long period in the colder parts ot the 
temperate zone, under similar external 
conditions, and following very much the 
same kind of ])astoral and agricultural life. 
iThere is nothing in their environment 
w'hich explains the divergences we perceive; 
so the origin of these divergences must 
apparently be sought either in admixture 
with other races or in some other historical 
causes which are, and will for ever re- 
main, in the darkness of a recordless past. 

How race admixture works, and how 
it forms a new definite character out of 
diverse elements, is a subject 
which anyone may find abund- 
ant materials for studying in 
the history of the last two thou- 
sand years. Nearly every modern European 
people has been so formed. The French, 
the Spaniards, and the English are all the 
products of a mixture, in different pro- 
portions, of at least three elements — 
Iberian (to use a current name), Celts, 
and Teutons, though the Celtic element 
is probably comparatively small in Spain, 
22 
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and the Teutonic com])aratively small 
both in S])ain and in ('(‘iitral and Southern 
France. No small part ol those who to- 
day s])eak (ierman and deiMii themselves 
(humans must be oi Slavonic stock. Those 
who to-day sjieak Russian are very largely 
ol Finnish, to some small extent of Tartar, 
blood. The Italians jirobably sjiring from 
an even larger number of race-sources, 
w'ithout mentioning the vast number of 
slaves brought from tlu* East and the North 
into Italy betwven B.(\ loo and A.D. 300. 
In the cases ol Switzerland and Scotland 
the ])roeess ot lii^ion is not yet complete. 
The ('ello-Burgiindian Swiss ot Neuchatel 
is still different Irom thi‘ Allemanian 
Sw'Lss ot A])penz('ll ; as tlie Anglo-Celt 
ol Fitt‘ is diftereiit troni the Ibero-Celt ot 
the Outer Hebridi's. But in both these 
cases there is already a strong sense of 
national unity, and in anotlier three 
hundn'd years there may have arisen a 
single ty])(‘ ot character. 

An interesting and almost uni(|uc case 
is turnish(‘d by Iceland, when; isolation 
under ])eciihar conditions ot climate, food, 
and social hie has ('n‘ated a somewhat 
different type both ol body and of menial 
. character Irutn that of the 
Norwegians, although so far as 
- - , . blood goes th(‘ two jieoples are 

OI Iceland Iceland having been 

colonised from Western Norway a thousand 
y(‘ars ago, and both Icelanders and Nor- 
w'egians having remained })ractically un- 
mixed w'ith any oth('r race — save that some 
slight Celtic infusion came to Iceland 
wath those who migrat(*d thither from the 
Norse settlements in Ireland, Northern 
Scotland, and the Hebrides— -since the 
sejiaration took ])lace. But by far the 
most remarkable instance of race admixture 
is that furnished in our owai time by the 
United States of North America, where 
a i^eople of predominantly English stock 
(although there were in the end of the 
eighteenth century a few descendants of 
Dutchmen, with Germans, Swedes, and 
Ulster Irishmen, in the country) has 
within the last sixty years received 
additions of many millions of Celts, of 
Germans and Scandinavians, and of 
various Slavonic races. At least a 
century must elapse before it can be 
seen how far this infusion of new blood 
will change the type of American 
character as it stood in 1840. 

There are, however, two noteworthy 
differences between modern race fusions 
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and those which belong to ])riniitive tinier. 
One is that uiidca- modern conditions 
the influence of what may be called the 
social and political environment is prolKibly 
very much greater than it was in early 
times. The American-born son of Irish 
])arents is at lorty years of age a very 
different creature from his cousin on the 
coast of Mayo. The other is that in modern 
times differences of colour retard or lorbid 
the fusion oi two races. So far as the Teu- 
tonic peo])les are concerned, no one will 
intermarry with a 

negro ; a very lew 
with a Hindu, a 

Chinese, or a Malay. 

In the ancient world 
there was but little 
contact between white 
men and black or 
yellow ones, but the 
teeliiig ot ra('(^ aver- 
sion was ap- 
])arently k*ss 
strong than it 


of their movements fnim one part ol the 
earth to another, these movements having 
been in their turn a potent influence in 
the admixture of the rac(‘s. Some geo- 
graphers have alleged climate -that is to 
say, the desire ol those who inhabit an 
inclement region to enjoy a sotter and 
warmer air — as a principal motive which 
has induced tribes of nations to transfer 
themselves from one region to another. 

It is no doubt true that the direction of 
migrations has almost alwavs Ix^en either 
bom the noiili towards 
th(.‘ south, or else along 
])arallels ol latitude, 
nu'n rarely se('king for 
themselves conditions 
mort' s('veie than thosc^ 
under which they were 
born. Ihit it is usually 
not so much the wisli 
to escape cold that has 
been an tdfective 
motive as tlu* 
^ wish to find 



THE REMARKABLE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 
Mr. Bryce points out that the physical features of a people are determined chiefly by their environment. These 
illustrations show (at top) a typical English settler in the old Colonial days of America, a native Red Indian (left) and a 
typical American of to-(iay (right). Without any intermingling of red men and white, the modern American, thanks to 
climatic conditions, resembles the Red Indian far more closely than he does his own ancestors of the Colonial days. 


is now, just as it was much less strong 
among the S])aniards and Portuguese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
than It is among Americans or English- 
men to-day. It is less strong even now 
among the so-called Latin races ; and 
as regards the Anglo-Americans, it is 
much less strong towards the Red Indians 
than towards negroes. 

As Nature must have been the main 
agent in the formation of the various 
races of mankind from a common stock, 
so also Nature has been the chief cause 


more and better food, since this means an 
altogether easier life. Scarcity of the means 
of subsistence, which is, of course, most 
felt when population is increasing, has 
operated more frequently and powerfully 
than any other cause in bringing on dis- 
placements of the races of man over the 
globe. The movement of the primitive 
Aryans into India from the plateaux of 
West Central Asia, probably also the 
movement of the races which speak 
Dravidian languages from South Central 
Asia into Southern India, and probably 
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also the mighty descent, in the foui th and 
iifth centuries A.D., of the Teutonic races 
from the lands between the Baltic and 
the Alps into the Roman Em]ure, had 
this origin. 

In more advanced states of society a 
like cause leads the surplus population of 
a civilised state to overflow into new 

lands, where there is more 
- ® . space, or the soil is more fertile, 

coioaismg inhabitants of South- 

western Scotland, partly, no 
doubt, at the suggestion of their rulers, 
crossed over into Ulster, where they occu- 
pied the best lands, driving the aboriginal 
Celts into the rougher and higher districts, 
where their descendants remain in the 
glens of Antrim, and in the hilly ]wts of 
Down, Derry, and Tyrone. Thus the men 
of New England moved out to the West 
and settled in the Mis.sissip]u Valley, while 
the men of Virginia crossed the Alleghames 
into Kentucky. Thus the English have 
colonised Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and Natal. Thus the Russians 
have spread out from their ancic'iit homes 
on the upper courses of the Dniejier and 
the Volga all over the vast stej:)pes that 
stretch to the Black Sea and the Caucasus, 
as wxdl as into the rich lands of South- 
western Siberia. Thus the surjilus peasantry 
of Germany has gone not only to North 
America, but also to Southern Brazil and 
the .shores of the Bio de la Plata. 

In another form it is the excess of jiopu- 
lation over means of subsistence at home 
that has produced the remarkable out flow" 
of the Chinese through the Eastern 
Archipelago and across the Pacific into 
North America, and that has carrit'd the 
Japanese to the Hawaiian Islands. And 
here we touch another cause of migration 
which is indirectly traceable to Nature — 
namely, the demand in some countries 
for more labour or cheaper labour than the 
inhabitants of the country are able or 
willing to supply. Sometimes this demand 
'TK Jd A attributable to climatic 

fM causes. The Spaniards and 

? . Portuguese and English in the 

^ New World were unfitted by 
their physical constitutions for out-of-door 
labour under a tropical sun. Hence they 
imported negroes during the sixteenth and 
two following centuries in such numbers 
that there are now about eight millions 
of coloured people in the United States 
alone, and possibly (though no accurate 
figures exist) as many more in the West 
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Indies and South America. To a much 
smaller extent the same need for foreign 
labour has recently brought Indian coolies 
to the shores of the Caribbean Sea, and to 
the hottest i>arts of Natal, as it brings 
Polynesians to the sugar plantations 
of Northern Queensland. 

Two other causes which have been 
potent in bringing about displacements 
and mixtures oi population are the desire 
for conquest and j)hmder and the senti- 
ment of religion. But these belong less 
to the s])here of Nature than to that of 
human passion and emotion, so that they 
scarcely fall within this part of our 
inquiry, the aim of which has been to 
show how Nature has determined history 
by inducing a shifting of races from 
place to ]:)lace. From tliis shifting there 
has come the contact ol diverse elements, 
with changes in each r^ice due to the 


influence of the other, or ])erha]:)s the ab- 
sor])tion of one in the other, or the develop- 
ment of something new out ol both. In 
considering th(‘se lac'c movements we 
have Ix'en led Ironi the remote periods in 
wdiich they began, and of which wo know 
scarcely anything exc(‘pt Iroin archieologi- 
wk n linguistic data, to 

. ^ periods within the range of 

^ ^ authentic history. So we 

may go on to sec how Nature 
has determined the s])Ots in which the 
industry of the more advanced races 
should build up the earliest civilisations, 
and the lines along whicdi commerce, a 
princij)al agent in the extension of 
civilisation, should proceed to link one 
race with another. 

It was long since o])served that the 
hist homes of a dense j)0])ulation and a 
highly developed civilisation lay in fertile 
river valleys, such as those of the Lower 
Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Ganges, the Yang-tse-kiang. All these 
are situate in the hotter })arts of the 
temperate zone ; all are regions of ex- 
ceptional fertility. The soil, especially 
when tillage has become general, is the 
first source of wealth ; and it is in the 
midst of a prosperous agricultural popula- 
tion that cities spring up where handi- 
crafts and the arts arise and flourish. 
The basins of the Lower Nile and of the 
Lower Euphrates and Tigris are (as 
respects the West Asiatic and Mediter- 
ranean world) the fountain-heads of 
material, military, and artistic civilisa- 
tion. From them it spreads over the 



THE MERCHANT MARINERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLt) 

aMnts in the difiusion of trades and the arts were the Phffinicians, who front their great cities of Tjrre, 
coXrted a sea-borne traffic with lands as remote as England, and whose adventuron. 
te.^tpSe?he fmiUlness of their vessels, are believed even to have succeeded in roundmgthe Cape of Good Hope, 
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adjacent countries and along llie coasts 
of Europe and Africa. On the east, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia are cut off by 
the deserts of Arabia and Eastern Persia 
from the perhaps equally ancient civilisa- 
tion of India, which again is cut off by 
lofty and savage mountains from the very 
ancient civilisation of China. Nature 
forbade intercourse between these far 
eastern regions and the West Asian 
peoples, while on the other hand Nature 
permitted Egyj^t, Phcenicia, and Babylon 
to influence and become teachers of the 
peoples of Asia Mmor and of the (jre(‘-ks 
on botli sid(‘s of the .Egean Sea. The 
isolation and ('onsequent independent 
development of India and of C'liina is one 
of the most salient and signilicant fact*- 
of history. It was not till the end of the 
lifteentln century, wlien the Portuguese 
reached the Malabar coast, that the 
Indian ]')eopl('s began to come into the 
general movement of the world ; tor the 
expedition of Alexand(‘r the (ireat left 
hardly any ])ennanent result, except ui)on 
Buddhist art, and the conquests of 
Mahmud of Ghazni opened no road to 
the East from the M(‘diter- 
ranean West. Nor did China, 
though visited b^^ Italian 
travellers in the thirteenth 
century, by Portuguese traders and Jesuit 
missionaries in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, come into (‘ffective contact with 
Europe till near our own time. 

As the wastes of barren land formed an 


Isolation 
of Eastern 
Peoples 


almost impassable eastern boundary to 
the West Asian civilisations, so on the 
west the expanse of sea brought EgyjH 
and to a less extent Assyria (through 
Phoenicia) into touch with all the ])eo])I('s 
who dwelt on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The first agents in the diffusion 
of trade and the arts were the Phoenicians, 
established at Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. 
The next were the Greeks. For more 
than two thousand years, from b.c. 700 
onwards, the Mediterranean is practically 
the centre of the history of the world, 
because it is the highway both of com- 
merce and of war. For seven hundred years 
after the end of the second century b.c., 
that is to say, wliile the Roman Empire 
remained strong, it was also the highway 
of civil administration. The Saracen con- 
quests of the seventh century cut off 
North Africa and Syria from Europe, 
checked transmarine commerce, and 
created afresh the old opposition of East 
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SlTse*.. navigation 
in History 


and West in which a thousand years 
earlier Herodotus had found the main 
thread of world history. But it was 
not till after the discovery of America 
that the Mediterranean began to yield 
to the Atlantic its primacy as the area of 
sea power and sea-borne trade. 

Bordered by far less fertile and climate- 
favoured countries, and closed 
to navigation during some 
months of winter, the Baltic 
has always held a place in his- 
tory far below that ol the Mediterranean. 
Yei it has determined the relations of the 
North European states and ])eoples. So, 
too, the North Sea has at one time ex])osed 
Britain to attack Irom the Danish and 
Norwegian lords of the sea, and at other 
times jirotected her from ])owerful con- 
tinental enemies. It may indeed be said 
that in surrounding Europe by the sea 
on three sides, Nature has drawn the 
main lines which the course of events on 
this smallest but most im])ortant of the 
continents has had to follow. 

01 the jxirt which the great bodies of 
water have played, of the significance in 
the oceans of mighty currents like the 
(jult Stream, the Polar Current, the Japan 
Current, the Mozambique Current, it 
would be impossible to speak within 
reasonable compass. But two remarks 
may be made before Uxiving this part of 
the subject. One is that man's action 
in cutting through an isthmus may 
com])letely alti'r tlie conditions as given 
by Nature. The Suez Canal has of late 
years immensely enhanced the imjiortance 
of the Mediterranean, already in some 
degree restored by the decay of Turkish 
power, by the industrial revival of Italy, 
and by the French conquests in North 
Africa. The cutting of a canal at Panama 
will change the relations of the seafaring 
and fleet-owning nations that are interested 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. And the 
other remark is that the significance of a 
maritime discovery, however 
great at first, may become still 
Politic **'''*'*' greater with the lapse of time. 

‘ * * Magellan, in his ever memo- 
rable voyage, not only penetrated to and 
crossed the Pacific, but discovered the 
Philippine Islands, and claimed them for 
the monarch who had sent him forth. 
His appropriation of them for the Crown 
of Spain, to which during these three 
centuries and a half they have brought 
no benefit, has been the cause which has 
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THE SHIFTING OF THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 
These two maps, which have been very carefully prepared from the most reliable authorities, indicate at a glance the rela- 
tive importance of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic as highways of commerce in the time of Julius Caesar, B.C. xoa-44. 


led the republic of the United States by mountain chains and by river valleys, 
to depart -from its traditional policy of The only natural boundaries, besides 
holding to its own continent by taking seas, are mountains and deserts. Rivers, 
them as a prize — a distant and unex- though convenient frontier lines for the 
pected prize — of conquest. politician or the geographer, are not 

A few words may suffice as to what natural boundaries, but rather unite than 
Nature has done towards the formation of dissever those who dwell on their opposite 
nations and States by the configuration of banks. Thus the great natural boundaries 
the surface of the dry land — that is to say, in Asia have been the deserts of Eastern 
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HOW THE MEDITERRANEAN HAS GIVEN PLACE TO THE ATLANTIC 

Here is the contrast to the opposite pagre. In our time the Atlantic has become the centre of the world’s commerce^ and 
the Mediterranean has sunk m importance. It would be almost deserted but for the routes to India via the Suea Canal. 


Persia, of Turkestan,, and of Northern Asia Minor, have tended to divide peoples 
Arabia, with the long Himalayan chain and States. The Caucasus, which fills the 
and the savage ranges apparently parallel space between two great seas, has been at 
to the Irawadi River, which separate the all times an extremely important factor in 
easternmost corner of India atid Burmah history, severing the nomad races of Scy- 
from South-Western China. To a less thia from the more civilised and settled 
extent the Altai and Thian Shan, and, to a inhabitants of the valleys of the Phasis 
still smaller extent, the Taurus in Eastern and the Kura. Even to-day, when the 
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Tsar holds sway on both sides of this chain, 
it constitutes a weakness in the position ol 
Russia, and it helps to keep the Georgian 
races to the south from losing their iden- 
tity in the mass of Russian subjects. 

Without the Alps and the Pyrenees, the 
annals of Europe must have been entirely 
different. The Alps, even more than the 
_ Italian climate, proved too 

T^cFlace Romano-Ger- 

of Mountains Emi)erors of the Middle 

in IS ory Ages, who tried to rule both 
to the north and to the south of this wide 
mountain region. The Pyrenees have not 
only kept in existence the Basque ])eople, 
but have repeatedly frustrated the attempts 
of monarchs to dominate both France and 
Spain. Tlie mass of high moorland country 
which covers most of the space Indween 
the Solway Firth and the lower course of 
the Tweed has had something to do with 
the formation ol a Scottish nation out ol 
singularly diverse elenumts. The nigged 
mountains ol Northern and Western 
Scotland, and the similar though less 
extensive hill country ol Wales, liave en- 
abled Celtic racts to retain their language 
and character in both these regions. 

On the other hand, the vast open plains 
of Russia have allowed the Slavs ol the 
districts which he round Novgorod, Mos- 
cow, and Kiev to sjiread out among and 
Russify the Lithuanian and Finnish, to 
some extent also the Tartai , races, who 
originally held by lar the larger ])art of that 
area. So, too, th(^ Ural range, which, 
though long, is neither high nor difficult 
to pass, has opposed no serious obstacle to 
the overflow of poj^ulation Irom Russia 
into Siberia. That in North America the 
Alleghanies have had a comparatively 
slight effect upon political history, although 
they did for a time arrest the march of 
colonisation, is due partly to the fact that 
they are a mass of comparatively low 
parallel ranges, with fertile valleys be- 
tween, partly to the already advanced civi- 
lisation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
^ ^ cans of the Atlantic seaboard, 

who found no great difficulty 
as one making their way across, 

against the uncertain resistance of small 
and non-cohesive Indian tribes. A far more 
formidable natural barrier is formed be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
slope by the Rocky Mountains, with the de- 
serts of Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 
But the discovery of steam power has so 
much reduced the importance of this barrier 


that it does not seriously threaten the main- 
tenance of a united American republic. 

In one respect the New World presents 
a remarkable contrast to the Old. The 
eirliest civilisations ol the latter seem to 
have sprung up in fertile river valleys. 
Those ot the former are lound not on the 
banks ot streams like the Nile or Eu])hra- 
tes, but on elevated plateaux, where the 
beat of a tropical sun is mitigated by 
height above sea levc'l. It was in the lofty 
lake basin of TezciK'o and Mexico, and on 
the comparatively level ground which lies 
between the parallel ranges of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Andes, that American races 
had reai'hed their finest intellectual deve- 
lopment, not in the far richer, but also 
hotter and li'ss healthy river valleys of 
Brazil, or (unU'ss we are to excejit Yucatan) 
on the scorching shores ot the Caribbean 
Sea. Nature was in those regions too strong 
tor man. and held him down in savagery. 

In determining the courses of great 
rivers. Nature has didermiiied the first 
highways ot trade and fixed the sites ot 
many citi(‘s. Nearly all the considerable 
towns toundi‘d more than three centuries 


ago owe their origin (‘it her to their pos- 


How Nature 
fixes Sites 
of Cities 


sessing good havens on th(' 
sea-coast, or to the natural 
stri‘ngth of their jxjsitioii on 
a defeasible lull, or to their 


standing (lose to a navigable riviT. Mar- 
seilles, Alexandria. New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, are instan('(‘s ol the first ; Athens, 
Edinburgh, Prague, Moscow, of the second; 
Bord(‘aux, ('ologne. New Orleans, Calcutta, 
of th(^ third. Koine and I.ondon, Buda- 


pest, and T.yons combine the advantages 
of the second with those ot the third. This 


function ot rivers m directing the lines ol 
( ommerce and the growth ol centres of popu- 
lation has become much less important 
since the construction of railroads, yet 
j)0])ulation tends to stay whiu'e it has been 
first gathered, so that the fluviatile cities 
are likely to retain their preponderance. 
Thus the river is as important to the his- 
torian as is the mountain range or the sea. 
From the physical features of a country 
it is an easy transition to the capacities 
ol the soil. The character of the products 
of a region determines the numbers of its 
inhabitants and the kind of life they lead. 
A land of forests breeds hunters or lumber- 


men ; a land of pasture, which is too 
rough or too arid or too sterile for tillage, 
supports shepherds or herdsmen probably 
more or less nomadic. Either kind of land 
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supports inhabitants few in proportion to 
its area. Fertile and well-watered regions 
rear a denser, a more settled, and presum- 
ably a more civilised population. Norway 
and Tyrol, Tibet and Wyoming, and the 
Orange River Colony, can never become so 
densely peopled as Bt'ngal or Illinois or 
Lombardy, yet the fisheries of its coast and 
the seafaring energy of its pe()ple 
Ciima e ]iave sensibly increased tlie ]>o- 
pulation of Norway. 'I'hus he 
ommerce kiiows the climate and the 

productive capacity of the soil of any 
given country can calculate its prospects 
of prosperity. Political causes may, ol 
course, intervene. Asia Minor and the 
Valley of the Kujihrates, regions once 
}:)opulous and nourishing, are now thinly 
inhabited and ])overty-stricken Ix^cause 
they are ruled by the 'fiiiks. 

But these cases are exceptional. Bengal 
and T.oinbardv and h-gy])1 have .su])j)()rti*d 
large jiopulations under all kinds ol govern- 
ment. The ])roducts of eac h country tend, 
moreover, to establisli definite relations 
between it and other countiies. and do this 
all the more as pojiulation, comuKuae, and 
the arts advance. When hingland was a 
great wool-growing and wool-exporting 
country, her wool ex[)ort bi ought her into 
close ])ohtical coniu'ction witli the wool- 
manufacturing I'lemish towns. She is now 
a cotton-manufac'tui ing ('ountry, needing 
cotton which she cannot grow at all, aiul 
consuming wheat which slu' do(‘s not 
grow in sufficient quantities. Hence she is 
in close commercial relations with the 
United States on one side, which give hei 
most of her cotton and much of her wheat, 
and with India, trom which she gets both 
these* articles, and to which she exjxirts 
a large part ol her manufactured cotton 
goods. 

So Rome, becau.se she needed the corn 
of Egypt, kept Egypt under a sjiecially 
careful administration. The rest ol her 


corn came from Sicily and North Africa, 


Common 
Needs make 
for Pence 


and the Vandal conquest of 
North Africa dealt a frightful 
blow to the declining Empire. 
In these cases the common 


interest of sellers and buyers makes for 
peace, but in other cases the competition 
of countries desiring to keep commerce to 
themselves occasions W'ar. The Spanish 
and Dutch fought over the trade to India 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese Indies belonged 
to Spain, as the English and French fought 


in tile eighteenth. And a nation, especially 
an insular nation, whoso arable soil is not 
large enough or l('rtile enough to i^rovide 
all the food it needs, has a powerful induce- 
ment either to seek peace or else to be 
prepared for maritime war. If such a 
country does not grow enough corn or 
meat at home, .she must have a navy 
strong enough to make sure that she will 
always be able to get these necessaries 
trom abroad. Atlicxi did not produce all 
the grain needed to feed the Athenians, 
.so they depended on the corn shijis which 
came down from the Eiixine, and were 
practically at the mercy ot an enemy who 
could sto]) those ships. 

Of another natural source of wealth, the 
fisheries on the coast of a country, no 
more need said than that they have 
b('en a frequent source ol (piarrels and even 
ol war. The recognition ot the right of each 
state to the exclusive control and enjoy- 
ment ot the s(\a lor three miles off its shores 
has 1 educed, but not (‘nlir(‘ly nuiioved, the 
(arises of friction between the tishermen 
ol ditlVuuil countries. 


Until r(‘ceiitly. the suria(‘(‘ of tlu* .soil 
was a tar more important 
mcra s ,^oiirc{‘ ot wealth tlian was that 

... wliic'h li(‘s beneall) the surface. 

Civilisation 

Iheiewen' iron mines among 
the ('balybes on the Asiatic coast ot the 


luixine in ancient times ; then', were silver 


mini's liere and there, llie most famous 


being tlio^e at Laurium, trom which the 
Athenians drew large re veniu's, gold mines 
in Spain and Dacia, copjx'r minces in IHba, 
till mines in th(‘ south-west corner of 


Britain. Ihit the number of jiersons 
employed in mining and the* industries 
connected therewith was relatively small 
both ill the ancient world and, indeed, 
down till the ckxse ot the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The immense development of coal- 
mining and of iron-working in connection 
therewith has now doubled, trebled, or 
quadrupled the population of large areas 
in Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the United States, adding vastly to the 
wealth of these countries and stimulating 
in them the growth of many mechanical 
arts. This new population is quite different 
in character from the agricultural peasan- 
try who in earlier days formed the principal 
substratum of society. Its appearance has 
changed the internal politics of these 
countries, disturbing the old balance of 
forces and accelerating the progress of 
democratic principles. 
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Nor have minerals failed lo affect the 
international relations of peo]^l(\s and 
States. It was chiefly for the ]>reci()ns 
metals that the S])aniards exj)lored the 
American Continc'nt and conqiKM ed Mexico 
and Peru. It was for the sake ot captnrinf? 
the shi])s bringing those metals back 
to Europe that the English sea-rovers made 
their way to the American coasts and 
involved England in wars with Spain. 
It was the discovery in 1885 of extensive 
auriferous strata unexampled in the cer- 
tainty of their yield that drew a swarm 
of foreign immigrants into the Transvaal, 
whence arose those difficulties 'oetween 
them and the Dutch inhabitants pre- 
viously established there which, coupled 
with the action of the wealthy owners of 
the mines, led at last to the war of i89() 
between Britain and the two South African 
Republics. 

I'lie jiroductive capacity of a country is, 
however, in one resjxxd very diffc'nuit from 
those great physical features — such as tem- 
perature, rainfall, coast configuration, 
suriace character, geological structun\ and 
river system — which have been ])reviously 
, noted. Those features are 

-^1. i')eimanent (inahties whi('h man 

N*tarr ""’y 

exlenf, as when he reduces the 
rainlall a little by cutting down forests, or 
increases it by [Wanting them, or as wIkui 
he unites an isle, like that of Cadiz, to 
the mainland, cuts through an isthmus, 
like that of Corinth, or clears away tlie 
bar at a river mouth, as that ot the 
Mississi})[)i has Inm cleared. 

But the natural i^roducts of a country 
may.be exhausted and even the ])roductive 
capacity ol its soil diminished. Constant 
tillage, esjiecially if the same crop be 
raised and no manure added, will wear out 
the richest soils, 'fhis has already hap- 
pened in j)arts of Western America. Still 
the earth is there ; and with rest and arti- 
ficial help it will recover its strength. But 
timber destroyed cannot always be induced 
to grow again, or at k'ast not so as to 
equal the vigour of primeval forests. Wild 
animals, once extirpated, are gone for ever. 
The buffalo and beaver of North America, 
the beautiful lynxes of South Africa and 
some of its large ruminants, are irrecover- 
ably lost for the purposes of human use, 
just as much as the dinornis, though a few 
individuals may be kept alive as specimens. 
So, too, the mineral resources of a country 
are not only consumable, but obviously 


irrejflaceable. Already some of the smaller 
coalfields of Euro])e have been worked out, 
while in others it has become necessary to 
sink much deeper shafts, at an increas- 
ing cost. There is not much tin left in 
Cornv^ill, not much gold in the gravel 
deposits of Northern California. The richest 
known goldfield of the world, that of 
_ the Transvaal Witwatersrand, 

can hardly last more than 

wcMth 

a few centuries the productive 
capacity of many regions may have be- 
come quite different from what it is now, 
with grave consequences to their inhabi- 
tants. 

These are some of tlie ways in which 
Nature affects those economic, social, and 
political conditions of the life of man the 
changes in which make up history.. As 
W(; have seen, that which Nature gives 
to man is always the same, in so far as 
Nature herseli is always the same — an 
exjiression which is more popular than 
accurate, for Nature herself —that is to say, 
not the laws of Nature, but the physical 
(‘iivironment of man on this planet — is in 
reality always changing. It is true that 
this environm(‘nt changes so slowly 
that a thousand years may be too 
short a })eriod in which man can note 
and record somi‘ lorms of change — such, 
for instance, as that by which the tem- 
jicrature of Euro])e became colder during 
the ap})roa('h of the glacial period and 
warmer during its recession — while ten 
thousand years may be too short to note 
any dimnmtion in the heat which the 
sun })ours upon the earth, or in the store 
of oxygen which the earth's atmosphere 
holds. 

But as we have also seen, the relation to 
man of Nature’s gilts differs from age to age 
as man himself liecomes different, and as 
his power of using these gifts increases, or 
his need of them becomes either less or 
greater. Every invention alters those rela- 
^ tions. Water power became less 
relatively valuable when steam 

lentfoT 7^ applied to the generation 
ol motive force. It has become 
more valuable with the new applications of 
electricity. With the discovery of mineral 
dyes, indigo and cochineal are now less 
wanted than they were. With the inven- 
tion of the pneumatic tyre for bicycles 
and carriages, caoutchouc is more wanted. 
Mountains have become, since the mak- 
ing of railways, less of an obstacle to trade 
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than they were, and they have also be- 
come more available as health resorts. 
Political circumstances may interfere 
with the ordinary and normal action 
of natural phenomena. A race may be 
attracted to or driven into a region for 
which it is not physically suited, as Euro- 
peans have gone to the West Indies, 
^ and negroes were once carried 


Disregard 

Nature 


into New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The course of trade 


which Nature prescribes be- 
tween different countries may be ham- 
pered or stopped by protective tariffs ; 
but in these cases Nature usually takes 
her eventual revenges. They are in- 
stances which show, not that man can 
disregard her, but that when he does so, 
he does so to his own loss. 

It would be easy to add further illustra- 
tions, but those already given are sufficient 
to indicate how multiform and pervading 
is the action upon man of the physical 
environment, or in other words, how in all 
countries, and at all times, geography 
is the necessary foundation of history, so 
that neither the course of a nation's 
growth, nor its relations with other nations, 
can be grasped by one who has not 
come to understand the climate, surface, 
and products of the country wherein 
that nation dwells. 

This conception of the relation of geo- 
graphy to history is, as has been said, 
the leading idea of the present work, and 
has furnished the main lines which it 
follows. It deals with history in the light 
of physical environment. Its ground 
plan, so to speak, is primarily geographi- 
cal, and secondarily chronological. But 
there is one difficulty in the way of such 
a scheme, and ot the use of such a ground 
plan, which cannot be passed over. That 
difficulty is suggested by the fact already 
noted — that hardly any considerable race, 
and possibly no great nation, now in- 
habits the particular part of the earth's 
_ . surface on which it was dwell- 

* 5 ® ? ing when a history begins. 

^ * Nearly every people has either 

® migrated bodily from one 

region to another, or has received such 
large infusions of immigrants from other 
regions as to have become practically a 
new people. Hence it is rare to find any 
nation now living under the physical con- 
ditions which originally moulded its char- 
acter, or the character of some at least 
of its component elements. And hence it 
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follows that when we study the qualities, 
aptitudes, and institutions of a nation in 
connection with the land it inhabits, we 
must always have regard not merely to 
the features of that land, but also to 
those of the land which was its earlier 
dwelling-place. Obviously, this brings 
a disturbing element into the study of 
the relations between land and people, 
and makes the whole problem a far more 
complicated one than it appeared at first 
sight. 

Where a people has migrated from a 
country whose physical conditions were 
similar to those under which its later life 
is spent, or where it had reached only a 
comparatively low stage of economic and 
political development before the migra- 
tion, the difficulties arising from this 
source are not serious. The fact that the 
English came into Britain from the lands 
round the mouth of the Elbe is not 
very material to an inquiry into their re* 
lations to their new home, because climate 
and soil were similar, and the emigrants 
were a rude, warlike race. But when we 
come to the second migration ot the English, 
from Britain to North America, 
the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. Grou])s ot men from 
a people which had already 
become highly civilised, had formed a 
well-marked national character, and had 
created a body of peculiar institutions, 
planted themselves in a country whose 
climate and physical features are widely 
diverse from those of Britain. 

If, for the sake of argument, we assume 
the Algonquin aborigines of Atlantic North 
America as they were in a.d. 1600 to Jiave 
been the legitimate product of their 
physical environment — I say “ for the 
sake of argument," because it may be 
alleged that other forces than those of 
physical environment contributed to form 
them — what greater contrast can be 
imagined than the contrast between the 
inhabitants of New England in this present 
year and the inhabitants of the same 
district three centuries earlier, as Nature, 
and Nature alone, had turned them out of 
her factory ? Plainly, therefore, the history 
of the United States cannot, so far as 
Nature and geography are concerned, be 
written with regard solely, or even chiefly, 
to the conditions of North American na- 
ture, The physical environment in which 
the English immigrants found themselves 
on that continent has no doubt affected 


Nature's 

Race 

Factory 
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their material progress and the course of ness to add of the negroes also — before 
their politics during the three centuries they crossed the Atlantic. The only 
that have elapsed since settlements were true Americans, the only Americans for 
founded in Virginia and on Massachusetts whom American nature can be deemed 
Bay. answerable, are the aboriginal red men 

But it is not to that environment, but whom we, perpetuating the mistake ot 
to earlier days, and especially to the twelve Columbus, still call Indians, 
centuries during which their ancestors This objection to the geographical scheme 
lived in England, that their character and - k history writing is no doubt 
institutions are to be traced. Thus the when a historical 

history of the American people begins in ^*^.^^“*** treatise is confined to one par- 
the forests of Germany, where the foun- ® ** ticular country or continent, 

dations of their polity were laid, and is as in the instance I have taken of the 
continued in England, where they set up Continent of North America. It is, how- 
kingdoms, embraced Christianity, became ever, less formidable in a universal his- 
one nation, received an influx of Celtic, tory, such as the present work, because, 
Danish, and Norman-Frcnch blood, for- by referring to another volume of the 
med for themselves that body of customs, series, the reader will find what he needs 
laws, and institutions which they trans- to know regarding the history of the 
planted to the new soil of America, and Spaniards, English, and French in those 
most of which, though changed and always respective European homes where they 
changing, they still retain. The same have grown to be that which they were 
thing is true of the Spaniards (as also of when, with religion, slaughter, and slavery 
the Portuguese) in Central and South in their train, they descended upon the 
- . . America. The difference be- shores of America. 

tween the development of the Accordingly the difficulty I have pointed 
. Hispano-Americans and that of out does not disparage the idea and plan 

»» ory English neighbours to the of writing universal history on a geogra- 

north is not Wholly, or even mainly, due to phical basis. It merely indicates a caution 
the differemt ])hy.sical conditions under needed in applying that plan, and a con- 
which the two sets of colonists have lived, dition indis])ensable to its utility — viz.. 
It is due to the different antecedent the regard that must be had to the stage 
history of the two races. So a liistory of of progress at which a people has arrived 
America must be a history not only of when it is subjected to an environment 
America, but of the Spaniards, Portuguese, different from that which had in the first 
French, and English — one ought in strict- instance helped to form its type. 

THE GROWTH OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 

VVZE have now considered some of the none can safely be omitted, is specially 
^ ways in which a universal history, exposed to two dangers. One is that 
written with special reference to the of becoming sketchy and viewy. When 

physical phenomena of the earth as geo- a large object has to be dealt with on 

graphical science presents them, may bring a small scale, it is natural to sum up in 

into strong relief one large and perma- a few broad generalisations masses of 

nent set of influences which determine facts which cannot be described or ex- 

the progress or retrogression of each amined in detail. Broad generalisations 

several branch of mankind, Ui)on the are valuable when they proceed from 

other principles which preside over and a thoroughly trained mind — valuable, 

direct the composition of such a work, even if not completely verifiable, because 

not much need be said. They are, of they excite reflection. But it is seldom 

course, in the main, those which all possible to make them exact. They neces- 

competent historians will follow in sarily omit most of the exceptions, and thus 

writing the history of any particular suggest a greater uniformity than exists, 

people The other danger is that of sacrificing 

But a universal history which endea- brightness and charm of presentation, 

vours to present in a short compass a When an effort is made to avoid generali- 

record of the course of events in all sations, and to squeeze into the narrative 

regions and among all peoples, since as many facts as the space will admit, the 
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narrative js apt to become dry, because 
compression involves the curtailment of 
the personal and dramatic element. These 
are the rocks between which every his- 
torian has to steer. If he has ample space, 
he does well to prefer the course of giving 
all the salient facts and leaving the reader 
to generalise for himself. If, however, his 
space is limited, as must needs 

of^Carein those who write 

jj. a universal history, the iinpossi- 

* ^ bility of going into minute 
detail makes generalisations inevitable, 
for it is through them that the result 
and significance of a multitude of minor 
facts must be conveyed in a condensed 
form. 

All the greater, therefore, becomes the 
need for care and sobriety in the forming 
and setting forth every summarising 
statement and general conclusion or judg- 
ment. Probably the soundest guiding 
principle and best safeguard against error 
is to be found in shunning all precon- 
ceived hypotheses which seek to exj)lain 
history by one set of causes, or to read it 
in the light of one idea. The habit of 
magnifying a single factor, such as the 
social factor, or the economic, or the 
religious, has been a fertile source of 
weakness in historical writing, because 
it has made the presentation of events 
one-sided, destroying that balance 
and })roportion which it is the highest 
merit of any historian to have attained. 
Theory and generalisation are the life- 
blood of history. They make it inltdligibie. 
They give it unity. They convey to us 
the .instruction which it always contains, 
together with so much of practical 
^guidance in the management of com- 
« munities as history is capable of rendering. 
But they need to be ajiplied with reserve, 
and not only with an impartial mind, but 
after a painstaking examination of all 
the facts — whether or no they seem to 
make for the particular theory 
New Minds theories 

New Facts which any competent prede- 

ew ac s lessor has propounded. 

For the historian, though he must keep 
himself from falling under the dominion 
of any one doctrine by which it is sought 
to connect and explain phenomena, must 
welcome all the light which any such 
doctrine can throw upon facts. Iwen if 
such a doctrine be imperfect, even if it 
be tainted by error, it may serve to 
indicate relations between facts, or to 


indicate the true importance of facts, 
which previous writers had failed to 
observe, or had passed too lightly over. 
It is thus that history always needs to 
be re-written. History is a progressive 
science, not merely because new facts 
are constantly being discovered, not 
merely because the changes in the world 
give to old facts a new significance, 
but also because every truly penetrating 
and original mind sees in the old facts 
something which had not been seen 
before. 

A universal history is fitted to correct 
such defects as may be incident to that 
extreme specialism in historical writing 
which is now in fashion. The broad and 
concise treatment which a history of all 
times and peo{)les must adopt naturally 
leads to efforts to characterise the dom- 
inant features and tendency of an epoch 
or a movement, whether social, economic, 


or political. 

Yet even here there is a danger to be 
guarded against. {No epoch, no move- 
ment, is so simple as it looks at first sight, 
or as one would gather from even the most 


The Side 
Stre&ms 
of History 


honest contemporary writer.^ 
There is always an eddy at" 
the side of the stream ; and the 
stream itself is the resultant 


of a number of rivulets with different 


sources, whose waters, if the nit‘taj)hoi 
may be (‘xtended, are of different tints. 
Let any man study minutely a given 
(‘po('h, such as that of the Reformation 
in (iermany, or that of the Revolutionary 
War in America, and he will be surprised 
to find how much more complex were 
the forces at work than he had at first 


suj)posed, and on how much smaller a 
number of persons than he had fancied 
the principal forces did in fact directly 
o])erate. Or let any one — for this is 
perhaps the best, if the most difficult, 
method of getting at the roots of this 
complexity — study thoroughly and dis- 
passionately tlje ^phenomena of his own 
time. Let hini ooserve how many move- 
ments go on lljg^ltaneously, sometimes 
accelerating, sometimes retarding, one 
another, and mark how, the more fully he 
understands this complex interlacing, so 
much the less confident do his predictions 
of the future become. He will then 


realise how hard it is to find simple ex- 
])lanalions and to deliver exact state- 
ments regarding critical epochs in the 
past. 
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From the painting: by Ferdinand Cormon 
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THE FIRST INDUSTRIES; THE FORGE Merder 

From the paintmgr by Ferdinand Cormon 
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Nevertheless, the task of summarising 
and explaining is one to which the writer 
of a History of the World must address 
himself. If he has the disadvantage of 
limited space, he has the advantage of 
being able to assume the reader’s know- 
ledge of what has gone before, and to 
invite the reader’s attention to what will 
come after. Thus he stands in a better 
position than does the writer who deals 
with one country or one epoch only for 
making each part of history illustrate 
other parts, for showing how similar social 
tendencies, similar proclivities of human 
nature, work similarly under varying 
conditions and are followed by similar, 
though never identical, results. He is 
able to bring out the essential unity of 
history, ex])unging from the reader’s 
mind the conventional and often mis- 
leading distinctions that are commonly 
drawn between the ancient, the mediaeval, 
and the modern time. He can bring the 
contemporaneous course of events in 
different countries into a fruitful relation. 
And in the case of the present work, which 
dwells more especially on the geographical 
. side of history, he can illustrate 
e am country in succes- 

of Hi^o influence of physical 

^ environment on the formation 

of races and the progress of nations, the 
principles which determine the action of 
such environment being everywhere simi- 
lar, though the forms which that action 
takes are infinitely various. 

Is there, it may be asked, any central 
thread in following which the unity of 
history most plainly appears ? Is there 
any process in tracing which wc can feci 
that we are floating down the main stream 
of the wo rld’s inward mQvnm7nrr*rf 
there be such a process, its study ought 
to help us to realise the unity of history 
by connecting the development of the 
numerous branches of the human family. 

One such process has already been 
adverted to and illustrated/<ylt is the 

( gradual and constant increa^ in man’s 
power over Nature, whereby he is emanci- 
pated more and more from the conditions 
ihe imposes on his life, yet is brought 
into an always closer touch with her by 
the discovery of new methods of using 
her gifts. Two other such processes may 
be briefly examined^**'X)ne goes on in the 
sphere of time, and consists in thcaccu- 
mulation from age to age of the streHglli, 
Ithe knowledge, and the culture of man- 
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kind as a whole .f^-lThe other goes on in# 
space as well as in time, and may he! 
described as the contraction of the# 
world, relatively to man. 

The accumulation of physical strength 
is most apparent in the increase of the 
human race. We have no trustworthy 
data for determining the population, even 
^ f civilised countiy, 

e jrrea than a century and a hall 

p - . ago ; much less can wc con- 
ropuiation country m 

primitive or prehistoric times. It is clear, 
however, that in prehistoric times — say, 
six or seven thousand years ago, there 
were very few men on the earth’s surface. 
The scarcity of food alone would be 
sufficient to prove that ; and, indeed, all 
our data go to show it. Fifty years ago 
the world’s population used to be roughly 
conjectured at Iroin seven to nine hundred 
millions, two- thirds of them in China and 
India. It is now estimated at over 
fifteen hundred millions. That of 
Europe alone must have tripled within a 
century, and can hardly be less than 
four hundred millions. That of North 
America may liave scarcely ex('ecd(*d 
four or five millions in the lime 
of Christoj)her Columbus, or at the date 
of the first English settlements, though 
we have only the scantiest data for a 
guess. It may now exceed one hundred 
millions, for there are seventy-six millioni- 
in the United States alone, more than 
thirteen in Mexico, and five in Canada, 
besides the inhabitants of Central America. 

The incrccise has been most swift in the 
civilised countries, such as Britain, Qer- 
many, Russia, and the United States ; 
but it has gone on in India also since 
India came under British rule (famines 
notwithstanding), and in the regions 
recently colonised by Europeans, such as 
Australia, Siberia, and Argentina, the 
disappearance of aborigines being far 
more than compensated for by the prolific 
vk p vr power of the while immi- 
he ro I ic Some regions, such as 

wK^r*p^ I Asia Minor and parts of North 

wmtereopie 

now than they were under the Roman 
Empire, and both China and Peru may 
have no larger population than they had 
five, or ten, or fifteen centuries ago. But 
taking the world at large, the increase is 
enormous, and will apparently continue. 
Even after the vacant cultivable spaces 
which remain in the two Americas^ 
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Northern Asia, and Australasia have been 
filled, the discovery of new modes of 
enlarging the annually available stock of 
food may maintain the increa^^jc. It is 
most conspicuous among the European 
races, and is, of eourse, due to the greater 
production in some regions of food, and 
in others of commodities wherewith food 
can be purchased. It means 
t t immense addition to the 

Power physical force of mankind in 

the aggregate, and to the 
possibilities of intellectual force also — a 
point to be considered later. And, of 
course, it also means an immense and 
growing preponderance of the civilised 
white nations, which are now probably 
one half of mankind, and may, in 
another century, when they have risen 
from about five hundred to, passi]:>ly, one 
thousand or fifteen hundred millions, be 
nearly two- thirds. 

As respects the strength of the average 
individual man, the inquiry is less simple. 
Palajolithic man and neolithic man were 
apparently (though herci and there may 
have been exceptions) comparatively feeble 
creatures, as are the relics of the most 
backwicrd tribes known to us, such as the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the Bushmen, the 
Fuegians. Some savages, as, for instance, 
the Patagonians, are men of great stature, 
and some of the North American Indians 


possess amazing powers of endurance. 
The Greeks of the fifth century b.c., and 
the Teutons of the time of Julius Caesar, 
had reached a high physical development. 
Pheidippides is said to have traversed one 
hundred and fifty miles on foot in forty- 
eight hours. But if we think of single 
feats of strength, feats have been per- 
formed in our own day — such as Captain 
Webb’s swimming across the Straits of 
Dover — equal to anything recorded from 
ancient or mediaeval times. To swim 
across the much narrower Hellespont was 
then deemed a surprising exploit. Nor do 
^ j ^ we know of any race more to 
o ern Man commended for physical 
stronger «^an constitu- 

his Ancestors American back- 

woodsmen of Kentucky or Oregon to-day. 
The swords used by the knights of the 
fifteenth century have usually handles 
too small for many a modern English or 
German hand to grasp. 

Isolated feats do not prove very much, 
but there is good reason to believe that 
the average European is as strong as ever 


he was, and probably more healthy, at 
least if longevity is a test of health. 
One may fairly conclude that with better 
and more abundant food, the average of 
stature and strength has improved over 
the world at large, so that in this respect 
also the force of mankind as a whole has 
advanced. Whether this advance will 
continue is more doubtful. In modern 
industrial communities the law of the 
survival of the fittest may turn out to be 
reversed, for it is the poorer and lower 
sections of the population that marry at 
an early age, and have the largest 
families, while i)rudential considerations 
keep down the birth-rate among the 
upper middle-class. In Transylvania, for 
instance, the Saxons are dying out, 
because very few children are born to each 
pair, while the less educated and cultured 
Riimans increase fast. In North America, 
the Old New England stock ot compara- 
tively pure British blood has begun to be 
swamped by the offspring of the recent 
immigrants, mostly Irish or French 
Canaclians ; and although the sons of 
New England, who have gone West, 

. . , continue to be prolific, it is 

menca s (]^at the phenomena of 

® England will recur in the 

Mississippi Valley, and that 
the newcomers from Europe who form the 
less cultivated strata of the population — 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Czechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Rumans — will contribute an in- 
creasing proportion of the inhabitants. 
Some of these, and especially the Irish 
and the Germans and the Scandinavians, 
are among the best elements in the 
American population, and have produced 
men of the highest distinction. But the 
average level among them of versatile 
aptitude and of intellectual culture is 
slightly below that of the native Americans. 

Now, the poorer sections are in most 
countries, though of course not always to 
the same extent, somewhat inferior in 
physical as well as in mental quality, 
and more prone to suffer from that 
greatest hindrance to physical improve- 
ment, the abuse of alcoholic drinks. 

We come next to another form of the 
increase of human resources, the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, and of what may be 
called intellectual culture and capacity, 
for it is convenient to distinguish these 
two latter from knowledge. 

In knowledge there has been an 

advance, not merely a tolerably steady 
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and constant advance, but one which has 
gone on with a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression, moving the faster the nearer 
we come to our own time. Whatever 
. . may have befallen in the 

Mean prehistoric darkness, history 
PrcMcres hnows of only one notable arrest 
gresa Setback in the onward 

march — that which marks the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of the Christian 
era. Even this set-back was practically 
confined to Southern and Western Europe, 
and affected only certain departments of 



knowledge. It did not, save, perhaps, as 
regards a few artistic processes, extinguish 
that extremely important part of the 
previously accumulated resources of man- 
kind which consisted in the knowledge 
of invention). It is in respect of inven- 
tions, espec ally mechanical and physical 
or chemical inventions, that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge has been most note- 
worthy and most easy to appreciate. 

A history of inventions is a history of 
the progress of mankind, of a progress to 
which every race may have contributed 
in primitive times, 
though all the later 
contributions have 
come from a few of 
the most civilised. 
Every great inven- 
tion marks one on- 
ward step, as one 
may sec by enume- 
rating a few, such as 
the use of fire, cook- 
ing, rnetal working, 
the domestication of 
wild animals, the 
tillage of the ground, 
the use of plough 
and mattock and 
harrow' and fan, the 
discovery of plants 
t)r trees useful foi 
food or tor medicine, 
the cart, the wheel, 
the water-mill (over- 
shot , undershot, and 
turbine), the wind- 
mill, the distaff 
(followed long, long 
after by the spin- 
ning - wheel), the 
loom, dyestuffs, the 
needle, the potter’s 
wheel, the hydraulic 
press, the a x e - 
handle, the spear, 
the bow, the 
shield, the war- 
chariot, the sling, 
the cross-bow, the 
boat, the paddle, 
the oar, the helm, 
the sail, the 
mariner’s com- 
pass, the clock, 
picture - writing, 
the alphabet, parch- 
ment, paper, 





THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF A NEW CITY 


Many flourishing cities in South Africa, Australia, and America have grown up around the sites where the first 
gold-seekers pegged out their claims in uiiexploited territories and began digging for the precious metal. 


])rinting, photography, the sliding keel, 
the sounding-lead, the log, the brick, 
mortar, the column, the arch, the dome, 
till we come down to explosives, the 
microscope, the cantilever, and tlie Ront- 
gen rays. 

The history of the successive discovery, 
commixture, and applications of the 
metals, from copper and bronze down 
to manganese, jdatinum, and aluminium, 
or of the successive discovery and utilisa- 
tion of sources of power — the natural 
sources, such as water and wind, the 
artificially procured, such as steam, gas, 
and electricity — or of the production and 
manufacture of materials available for 
clothing, wool, hair, linen, silk, cotton, 
would show how every step becomes 
the basis for another step, and how 
inventions in one department suggest 
or facilitate inventions in another. 
Recent discoveries in surgery and medi- 
cine, such as the use of antiseptics, 
tend to improve health and to prolong 
life ; and in doing so, they increase 
the chances of further discoveries being 
made. 

Who can tell what the world may have 
lost by the "eisirly death of many a man 
of genius ? One peculiar line of discovery 


which at first seemed to have nothing to 
do with practice has proved to be of signal 
service ; the working out ol mathematical 
methods oi calculation by means of which 
the mechanical and j^hysical sciences 
have in recent times made a progress in 
their practical application undreamt of 
by those who laid the foundations of 
geometry and algebra many 
centuries ago. It may, indeed, 
be said that all the sciences 
need one another, and that 
none has been without its utilities for 
practice, since even that which deals with 
the heavenly bodies has been used for the 
computation of time, was used by the 
agriculturist before he had any calendars 
to guide him, and has been of supreme 
value to the navigator. It has also been 
suggested that an observation of sun spots 
may enable the advent of specially hot 
seasons, involving droughts, to be pre- 


Thc 

Prolonging 
of Life 


dieted. 

Another kind of knowledge also grows 
by the joint efforts of many peoples, 
that which records the condition of men 
in the past and the present, including 
history, economics, statistics, and the 
other so-called social sciences. This kind 
also is useful for practice, and has led (o 
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improvements by which nearly all nations communication are so great, the means 
have profited, such as an undebased of publicity so abundant, that every- 
currency, banking and insurance, better thing becomes speedily known every- 
systems of taxation, corporations, and joint where. 

stock companies. With this we may The other observation is that there is 
couple the invention of improved political now no risk that any valuable piece of 
institutions. knowledge will be lost. Every public 

The accumulation of knowledge, espe- event that happens, as well as every 
cially of scientific knowledge applied to ^ fact of scientific consequence, 

the exploitation of the resources of is put on record, and that not 

Nature, means the accumulation of wealth on a single stone or in a few 

— that is to say, of all the things which manuscripts, but in books, of 

men need or use. The total wealth of which so many copies exist that even 
the world must have at least quadrupled the perishable nature of the material 
or quintupled within the last hundred will not involve the loss of the contents, 
years. Nearly all of it is in the hands or since, if these contents are valuable, 

under the control of the civilised nations they will be transferred to and issued 

of European stock, among whom the in other books, and so ad infinitum. 
United States stands foremost, both in Thus every process of manufacture is 
rate of economic growth and in the known to so many persons that while it 
absolute quantity of values possessed. continues to be serviceable it is sure to be 
Two further observations belong to this familiar and transmitted from generation 
part of the subject. One is that this to generation by practice as well as by. 

stock of useful knowledge, the accumula- description. We must imagine a world 

tion of which is the central fact of the totally different from the world we know 
material progress as well as of the in- in order to imagine the possibility of any 
tellectual history of mankind, now belongs diminution, indeed of any discontinuance 
K \ A (practically) all races and of the increase, of this stock of knowledge 
ow edge alike. Some, as we which the world has been acquiring, and 

WeaUh presently, are more which is not only knowledge but potential 

^ able to use„ it than others, but wealth, 
all have access to it. This is a new fact. When one passes from knowledge 

It is true that most races have contributed considered as a body of facts ascertained 

something to the common stock ; and and available for use to the thing we call 
that even among the civilised peoples, intellectual aptitude or culture — namely, 
no one or two or three (except possibly the power of turning knowledge to account 
the Greeks as respects ancient times) and of producing results in spheres other 
can claim to have contributed much more than material — and when we inquire 
than the others. But in earlier^^ ages whether mankind has made a parallel 
there were peoples or groups of peoples advance in this direction, it becomes 
who were for a time the sole possessors necessary to distinguish three different 
of inventions which gave them great kinds of intellectual capacity, 
advantages, especially for war. Superior The first may be called the power of 
weapons as well as superior drill enabled using scientific methods for investigating 
Alexander the Great, and afterward the phenomena, whether physical or social. 
Romans, to conquer most of the civilised The second is the power of speculation, 
world. Horses and firearms, with courage applied to matters which have not hitherto 
and discipline, enabled two Spanish adven- « ^ been * found capable of ex- 

turers to seize two ancient American amination by the methods of 

empires with very scanty forces, as they ? science, whether observa- 

enabled a handful of Dutch Boers to over- ^ ^ tional, experimental, or mathe- 

come the hosts of Mosilikatze and Dingaan. matical. The third is the power of 
So there were formerly industrial arts intellectual creation, whether literary or 
known to or practised by a few peoples artistic. 

only. But now all inventions, even those The methods of scientific inquiry may 
relating to war, are available even to almost be classed with the ascertained 
the more backward races, if they can facts of science or with inventions, as 
learn how to use them or can hire white being parts of the stock of accumulated 
men to do so for them. The facilities of knowledge built up by the labour of 
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many generations. They are known to 
everybody who cares to study them, and 
can be learnt and applied by everybody 
who will give due diligence. Just as 
every man can be taught to fiie a gun, 
or steer a ship, or write a letter, though 
guns, helms, and letters are the result 
of discoveries made by exceptionally 
gifted men, so every graduate in science 
of a university can use the methods of 
induction, can observe and experiment 
with a correctness which a few centuries 
ago even the most vigorous minds could 
scarcely have reached. 

Because the methods have been so fully 
explained and illustrated as to have grown 
familiar, a vast host of investigators, 
very few of whom possess scientific 
genius, are at work to-day extending our 
scientific knowledge. So the methods of 
historical criticism — so the methods of 
using statistics — are to-day profitably 
applied by many men with no such 
original gift as would have made them 
competent critics or statisticians had not 
the paths been cut by a lew great men 
and trodden since by hundreds of feet. 
^ . All that is needed is imita- 

ngwft — intelligent and careful 

sti/rRare^*^* imitation. iSTivcrtheless, there 
remains this sharp contrast 
between knowledge of the facts of 
applied science and knowledge of the 
methods, that whereas there is no radical 
difference between the ability of one man 
and that of another to use a mechanical 
invention, such as a steam plough or an 
electric motor-car, there is all the difference 
in the world between the power of one 
intellect and another to use a method for 
the purposes of fresh discovery. Know- 
ledge fossilised in a concrete invention 
or even in a mathematical formula is a 
sort of tool ready to every hand. But 
a method, though serviceable to every- 
body, becomes eminently fruitful only 
when wielded by the same kind of original 
genius as that which made discoveries by 
the less perfect methods of older days. 
This is apparent even in inquiries 
which seem to reside chiefly in collection 
and computation. Everybody tries now- 
adays to use statistics. Many people do 
use them profitably. But the people who 
by means of statistics can throw really 
fresh and brilliant light on a problem are 
as few as ever they were. 

When we turn to the exercise of specu- 
lative thought on subjects not amenable to 


strictly scientific — that is to say, to exact — 
methods, the gain which has come to 
mankind by the labour of past ages is of 
a different order. Metaphysics, ethics, 
and theology, to take the most obvious 
examples, are all of them the richer for 
the thoughts of philosophers in the past. 
A number of distinctions have been drawn, 

♦ t and a number of classifications 
I'uade, a number of confusions, 
Old Thinkers verbal, have been cleared 
up, a number of fallacies 
detected, a number of technical terms 
invented, whereby the modern speculator 
enjoys a great advantage over his prede- 
cessor. His mind has been clarified, and 
many new aspects of the old problems 
have been presented, so that he is better 
able to see all round the old problems. 

None of the great thinkers, from Pytha- 
goras down to Hegel, has left metaphysics 
where he found it. Yet none can be said 
to have built on the foundations of his 
predecessors in the same way as the 
mathematicians and physicists and chemists 
have added to the edifice they found. 
What the philosophers have done is to 
accumulate materials for the study of 
man’s faculties and modes of thinking, and 
of his ideas regarding his relations to 
the universe, while also indicating various 
methods by which tfie study may be pur- 
sued. Each great product of speculative 
thought is itself a jmrt of these materials, 
and for that reason never becomes obso- 
lete, as the treatises of the old physicists 
and chemists have mostly become. Aris- 
totle, for instance, has left us books on 
natural history, on metaphysics and 
ethics, and on politics. Those on natural 
history are mere curiosities, and no modern 
biologist or zoologist needs them. Those 
on metaphysics and ethics still deserve 
the attention of the student of philosophy, 
though he may in a certain sense be said 
to have got beyond them. The treatise 
on politics still keeps its place beside 
Montesquieu, Burke, and Toe- . 
^eLmng Or, to take a thinker 

Thought of removed 

a eft «« lYom us even than Aristotle, 
though fifteen hundred years later in date, 
St. Thomas of Aquinum discusses ques- 
tions from most of which the modern 
world has moved away, and discusses 
them by methods which few -would now 
use, starting from premises which few 
would now accept. But he marks a 
remarkable stage in the history of human 
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2vefy Great 
Thinker 
\ffects Others 


i*ought, and as a part of that history, and 
IS an example of extraordinary dialectical 
ngenuity and subtlety, he remains an 
Dbject of interest to those least in agree- 
nent with his conclusions. 

Every great thinker affects other 
‘hinkers, and propagates the impulse he 
las received, though perhaps in a quite 
different direction. The 
teaching of Socrates was 
the starting point for nearly 
all the subsequent schools of 
-jreek philosophy. Hume became the point 
3f departure for Kant, who desired to lay a 
deeper foundation for philosophy than that 
vhich Hume seemed to have overturned. 
All these great ones have not only enriched 
as, but are still capable of stimulating 
as. But they have not improved our 
:apacity for original thinking. The 
iccumulation of scientific knowledge has, 
as already observed, put all mankind 
'n a better position for solving further 
physical problems and establishing a 
nore complete dominion over Nature. 
The accumulation of philosophic thought 
las had no similar effect. In the former 
:ase each man stands, so to speak, on 
the shoulders of his predecessors. In the 
at ter he stands on his own feet. The value 
af future contributions to philosophy will 
depend on the original power of the minds 
iiat make them, and only to a small extent 
; except by way of stimulus) on what such 
ninds may have drawn from those into 
vhose labours they have entered. 

When we come to the products of 
iterary and artistic capacity, we find an 
3ven vaster accumulation of intellectual 
measure available for enjoyment, but a 
still more marked absence of connection 
:)etween the amount of treasures possessed 
and the power of adding fresh treasures 
o theni. Since writing came into use, and, 
ndeed, even in the days when memory 
alone preserved lays and tales, every age 
and many races have contributed to the 
, . T* j stock. There have been ebbs 

r 1 1*11^** t and flows both in quantity 
Culture quality, ihe centuries 

between a.d. 6oo and a.d. 
iioo have left us very little of high merit 
n literature, though something in archi- 
tecture; and the best of that little in 
dterature did not come from the seats of 
Ionian civilisation in Italy, France, 
Spain, and the East Roman Empire. 

Some periods have seen an eclipse of 
xietry, others an eclipse of art or a 
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sterility in music. Literature and the arts 
have not always flourished together, and 
musical genius in particular seems to have 
little to do with the contemporaneous 
development of other forms of intellectual 
power. The quantity of production bears 
no relation to the quality, not even an 
inverse relation ; for the pessimistic 
notion that the larger the output the 
smaller is the part which possesses brilliant 
excellence, has not been proved. Still less 
does the amount of good work produced 
in any given area depend upon the number 
of persons living in that area. Florence, 
between a.d. 1250 and a.d. 1500 gave 
birth to more men of first-rate poetical 
and artistic genius than London has pro- 
duced since 1250 ; yet Florence had in 



Mansell 

THE MIND OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Aristotle (B.C. 384-3M) whose influence is greater in 
modern thought than that of St. Thomas of Aquinum, 
who represents mediaeval thought, 1500 years later. 

those two and a half centuries a population 
of probably only from forty to sixty 
thousand. And Florence herself has since 
a.d. 1500 given birth to scarcely any 
distinguished poets or artists, though her 
population has been larger than it was in 
the fifteenth century. 

The increase in the world’s stock of 
intellectual wealth is one of the most 
remarkable facts in history, for it represents 
a constant increase in the means of en- 
joyment. Such losses as there have 
been nearly all occurred during the 
Dark Ages ; but there is now little risk 
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that anything of high literary or musical 
value will perish, though, of co«irse, works 
of art, and especially buildings and carv- 
ings, suffer or vanish. 

The increase docs not, however, tend 
to any strengthening of the creative 
faculty. There is a greater abundance of 
models ol excellence, models of which form 
the taste, afford a stimulus to sensitive 
minds, and establish a sort of technique 
with well-known rules. The principles of 
criticism arc more fully investigated. 
The power of analysis grows, and the 
appreciation both of literature and of art 
is more widely diffused. Their influence 
on the whole community becomes greater, 
but the creative imagination which is 
needed for the production of original work 





Mansell 

THE MIND OF THE MEDIiEVAL WORLD 
St. Thomas of Aquinnm, 1500 years later than Aristotle, 
represents mediaeval thought. But the Mediaeval World 
is more remote than the Classical in thought and science. 

becomes no more abundant and no more 
powerful. It may, indeed, be urged, though 
our data are prol)ably insufficient for a 
final judgment, that the finer qualities of 
poetry and of pictorial and plastic art tend 
rather to decline under the more analytic 
habit of mind which belongs to the modern 
world. Simplicity, freshness, spontaneity 
come less naturally to those who have fallen 
iunder the pervasive influence of this habit. 

There remains one other way in which 
the incessant play of thought may be 
said to have increased or improved the 
resources of mankind. Certain principles 



or ideas belonging to the moral and social 
sphere — to the moral sphere by their 
origin, to the social sphere by their results 
— make their way to a more or less general 
acceptance, and exert a potent influence 
upon human life and action. They are 
absent in the earliest communities of 
which we know, or are present only in 

Effect of f some- 

ep. times in the form of customs 

Mankid gradually built up in one or 
more peoples, sometimes in the 
utterances of one gifted mind. Sometimes 
they spread impalpably ; sometimes they 
become matter for controversy, and are 
made the battle-cries of parties. Some- 
times they end by being universally re- 
ceived, though not necessarily put into 
practice. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
they continue to be rejected in one country, 
or by one set of persons in a country, as 
vehemently as they are asserted by another. 
As instances of these principles or ideas or 
doctrines, whatever one is to call them, 
the following may be taken : The con- 
demnation of piracy, of slavery, and of 
treaty-breaking, of outrages on the bodies 
of dead enemies, of cruelty to the lower 
animals, of the slaughter of prisoners in 
cold blood, of polygamy, of torture to 
witnesses or criminals ; the recognition 
of the duty of citizens to obey Ijie laws, 
and of the moral responsibility of rulers 
for the exercise of their power, of the right 
of each man to hold his own religious 
opinion and to worship accordingly, of 
the civil (though not necessarily of the 
political) equality of all citizens ; the dis- 
approval of intoxication, the value set 
•upon female chastity, the acceptance ol 
the social and civil (to which some would 
add the political) equality of women. 

All these dogmas or ideas or opinions — 
some have become dogmas in all civilised 
peoples, others are rather to be described as 
opinions whose truth or worth is denied 
or only partially admitted — are the slow 
product of many generations. Most of 
them are due to what we may 
en w o ^1^^ intelligence and senti- 

Contnbuted mankind at large, 

o rogress their advocacy 

by any prominent individual thinkers. The 
teachings of such thinkers have, of course^ 
done much to advance them. Everybody 
would name S ocrate s and Confji^iys as 
among the men who have contributed to 
their progress ; some would add such 
names as those of Mohammed and 
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S+. Francis of Assisi. Christianity has, of 
course, made the largest contributions. 
How much is due to moral feeling, how 
much to a sense of common utility, cannot 
be exactly estimated. Economic reason* 
ings and practical experience would have 
probably in the long run destroyed 
^ slavery, but it was sentiment 

avery was destroy it in 

esroye civilised States where it 

by Sentiment ^ ^ 

had longest survived. 

How much these doctrines, even in the 
partial and imperfect application which 
most of them have secured, have done 
for humanity may be perceived by any- 
one who will imagine what the world 
would be if they were unknown. They 
form one of the most substantial additions 
made to what may be called the intel- 
lectual and moral capital with which man 
has to work this planet and improve his 
own life upon it. And the most interesting 
and significant crises in history are those 
which have turned upon the recognition 
or application of principles of this kind. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
the French Revolution, the War of Seces- 
sion in the United States, are familiar 
modern examples. 

Putting all these forms of human 
achievement together-fthe extension of 
the scientific knowledge of Nature with 
consequent mastery over her{(the scientific 
knowledge of social phenomena in the 
past and the present'jSthe records of philo- 
sophic speculation A^the mass of literary 
and artistic products, Vthe establishment, 
however partial and imperfect, ol regu- 
lative moral and political principles— 
it will be seen that the accumulation of this 
vast stock of intellectual wealth has been 
an even more important factor than the 
increase of population in giving man 
strength and dignity over against Nature, 
and in opening up to him an endless variety 
of modes of enjoying life — that is to say, of 
making it yield to him the most which its 
shortness and his own physical infirmities 
1 t 11 t permit. (The process by which 
.. this accumulation has . been 

carried along is the central 
ropuiaiioA history. ) The main 

aim of a history of the world must be 
to show what and how each race or 
people has contributed to the general 
stock. To this aim political history, 
ecclesiastical history, economic history, 
the history of philosophy, and the history 
of science, are each of them subordinate, 
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though it is only through them that 
the process can be explained. 

In these last few ]'>agcs intellectual 
progress has been considered a]:)art from 
the area in which it has gone on, and apart 
from the conditions imp)Osed on it by the 
natural features of that area. A few words 
are, however, needed regarding its relation 
to the surface of the earth. The move- 
ment of civilisation must be considered 
from the side of space as well as from that 
of time. 

Space is a material element in the 
inquiry because it has divided the families 
of mankind from one another. Some fami- 
lies, such as the Chinese and the Peru- 
vians, have developed independently, some, 
such as the vSouth and West European 
peoples, in connection with, or perhaps in 
dependence on, the development of other 
races or peoples. Hence that which each 
achieved was in some cases achieved for 
itself only, in other cases for its neighbours 
as well. The contributions made by dif- 
ferent races have — at any rate during the 
last four thousand years, and probably in 
earlier days also — been very unequal ; yet 
^ none can have failed to con- 

Contractioii something if only by 

the World influencing the others. 

Inequality in progress would 
seem to have become more marked in the 
later than in the earlier periods. Indeed, 
some races, such as those of Australia, 
appear during many centuries, possibly 
owing to their isolation, to have made 
no })rogress at all. They may even have 
receded. 

When we regard the evolution and 
development of man from the side of his 
relations to space, three facts stand out — 
I the contraction of the world, the overflow 
iof the more advanced races, and the conse- 
Iquent diffusion all over the world of what 
is called civilisation. 

By the contraction of the world, I mean 
the greater swiftness, ease, and safety with 
which men can pass from one part of it to 
another, or communicate with one another 
across great intervening spaces. This has 
the effect of making the world smaller for 
most practical purposes, while the absolute 
distance in latitude ancl longitude remains 
the same. The progress of discovery is 
worth tracing, for it shows how much 
larger the small earth, which was known 
to the early nations, must have seemed to 
them than the whole earth, which we know, 
seems to us. 




THE ARTISTIC GENIUS OF TWO CITIES 

A COMPARISON OF THE NATIVE POETS & ARTISTS OF FLORENCE & LONDON 

“ The quantity of production,” says Mr. Bryce, “bears no relation to the quality. 

Still less does the amount of good work produced in any given area depend 
upon the number of persons living in that area. Florence between A.D. 1230 and 
A.D. 1300 gave birth to more men of first-rate poetical and artistic genius than 
London has produced since 1230 ; yet Florence had in those two and a half * 
centuries a population of probably only from forty to sixty thousand. And Florence 
herself has since A.D. 1300 given birth to scarcely any distinguished poets or 
artists, though her population has been larger than it was in the lifteenth century.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF FLORENCE, 1230 TO 1500, 
FAR EXCEEDED THAT OF LONDON FROM 1230 TO THE PRESENT DAY 

Poets and Artists Born in Florence from 1250-1500 

Alberti. T.eon Tlatlista, 1404-1472, aicliitett, painter Meduj, 1 oien/o do, i|4r.-i492, poet 

Alljertinelli, Mariotio, 1474-151!;, painter Oic.ujnia, Andrea di Clone, 1 529-15^8? *,cnlptoi, 

AruVea del Sarto, 1487-15 {I, painter painlcr 

Anjjelico da Fiesole, t'ra ttiovaiiin, i ^87-1455, painter iVinunio, V.iimnci i Pietio, i44()-is’4, painter 

Botticelli, Alessandio, 1447-1510, jiainter Pc'.ellino, ^'raiu esco di, T42.’-1457, ]>ainieT 

Cavalcanti, Guido, 1255-1 ;cxj, poet, philosopher J'esello, (iiuliano, n67>i446, paintei, s< niptoi 

Citnaliiie, Giovanni, 1240-1502, painter Piillainolo, Anlonio, 14 ■0-1498, srniptoi, painter 

Credi, Loienirodi, 14^9-1537, painter Pollaiuolo, J'leio. 1441-1496, sculptor, paintei 

Dante, Alighieri, 1265 i j.’i, poet Kohhia, Andie. i ih-lla, 1437-1528, s( niptoi 

Donatello, I386-I4bt), si iilptor .ind painter Kohhi.i, Jau a ilell.i, 1 ;o9-i482, m ulptor 

(ihiherti, Loren/o, 1378-1455, sculptor Rossi, Giovanm Battista de, 1494-1541, scnlpioi, 

Ghirl.indaio, Domenico, 1449-1494, painter paintei 

Goz/oli, Beno 770 , 1420-1498, paintei Ruccellai, Giovanni, 1475-1 5'>5. poet 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519, painter, sculptor .Spinello, Aretino, i3;4-i4io, painter 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, 1412-1469, painter I'lello, Paolo, 1:597-1475, p.iintei 

Lippi, Filippino, 1459-1504, painter Veiocchio, Andita, 1453-1488, sculptor, paintei 

Loren/o, Don, 1370-1425, painter 


THE LAST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF FLORENTINE CULTURE HAVE BEEN 
LESS PRODUCTIVE THAN THE PRECEDING TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES 

Poets and Artists Born in Florence since 1500 

Allori, Christofano, 1577-1621, painter I Ligo//i, Jacohino, 154 ^>627, p.iinter 


Bronzino, Angelo, 1502-1572, ji.dnter 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 1500-1571, sculptor 
Cigoli, laiigi Canli da, 1559-1615, painter 
('ortona, Bictro da, 1506-1009, an-hitcct, painter 
Dolci, Carlo, 1616-1680, painter 
Doni, Antonio Fiancesco, 1513-1574, author 
Furini, Francesco, 1604-164O, painter 


The Only Great Poet Born in 

Ciiaucer, ( ieoflrrf> , 

Poets and Artists Born in 

Blake, William, 1757-1827, poet and painter 

Browning, Robert, 1812-1889, poet 

Byron, (ieo^ Gordon Noel, Lord, 1788-1824, poet 

Defoe, Daniel, 1659-1731, authur 

Ford, Edward Onslow, 1852-1901, sculptor 

Gilbert, Alfred, K.A., 1854 — . sculptor 

Gray, Thomas^ 1716-1771, ]Mct 

Hogarth, William, 1697-1764, painter 

Hood, Thonias, 1709-1845, poet 

Hunt, William Holman, 1827- — , painter 

Jonson, Ben, 1573-1637, poet and dramatist 

Keats, John, 1795-1821, poet 

Lamb, Charles, 1775-1834, essayist 


Buccetti, Bernardino, 1542-1612, pninler 

.''alvi.'iti, Fiancest'o, 1510-1565, painu-r 

San (iiov.anni, Gi<n.inni da, 1509 - 1636 , paintiT 

S.in‘1 di 'i'Uo. i5 58-iOm{, painter 

'1 .!< ( (j, Iheiro. 1580-1640, sculpl«>r 

Vcmisti. Marcello, 1515-1579, painter 


London from 1250-* 1500 

1 528-1400 

London since 1500 

iannell, John, 1792-1882, paintei 

Lucas, |ohn Seymour, 1849- painter 

Meynell, Alice Cliristiana, 1853- —, poetes.s 

Morland, George, 1761-1804, painier 

Pope, Alexaiickr, 168B-1744, poet 

Richmond, Sir Williain lilake, 1843- — , painter 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 1828-1882, poet, painter 

Kuskin, John, 1819-1900, author and art crttic 

Spenser, Edmund, 1552-1599, poet 

Stothard, 1 'homas, 1755-1834, painter, illustrator 

.‘Swinburne, Algernon, 1837 , poet 

Walker, Frederick, 1840-1875, painter 
Watts, Geoige F., 1817-1904, piiinier, sculptor 
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('cntiiry, 

V AmcMica as well a^ 
^ north-east Coast 
I ' ot Asia, remained 

'ip-l 'liploraSil, 

4*^" 

Xi^.\ ^ effected till A. D. i8ob. 

The desire for new 
territory, for the ])ro- 
])aeation of relimon, 

THE FIRST KNOWN MAP OF THE WORLD all, for 

This Babylonian map is probably of the eigrhth century B.C. ,1 .1 

The two circles are supposed to represent the ocean, while tile prCClOUS inctals, 
the River Euphrates and Babylon are shown inside them, wore the o h i o t 
The upper part of the tablet is a cuneiform inscription. l. j l ^ ^ ^ ^ 

motives which 

ding Britain, within jirompted the voyages of the fifteenth and 
on ; and occasional sixteenth centuries. These motives 
of Hanno along the have remained oi)erative ; and to them 
, that of Nearchus has been added in more recent times 
Sea, and that of the spirit of pure adventure and the 
added something to Thirst science, together 

; in A.D. 540 can tell fo^New*^* with, in increasing measure, 
g the regions beyond the effort to secure trade. But 

n Strabo does five the extension of trade followed 

irlier. The journeys slowly in the wake of discovery. China and 
abruquis throw only Japan remained almost closed. The policy 
Far East. It is with of Spain sought to restrict her American 
ion of the Canary waters to her own ships, and the commerce 




The most ancient records we possess 
trom Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, and from 
the Homeric poems, show how very limited 
was the range of geographical knowledge 
possessed by that small civilised world 
TK ^ which our own civilisa- 

Wwld”of descended. Speaking 

tKe° Ancients roughly, that knowledge seems 

the Ancients century B.C. to 

have extended about one thousand miles 
in each direction from the Isthmus of Suez. 
However, the best ])oinl of departure 
for the peoples of antiquity is the era' 
of Herodotus, who travelled and wrot(‘ 

B.C. 4b()“44(). riie 

limits of the world 
as he knew it were ‘ 

Cadiz and the Straits 
ot Gibraltar on the 
west, the Danube and 
the ra.spian on the m 
north, tlie doseits ol B 
Eastern Persia on tlu' aaSi 

east, and the Sahara 
on the south, with • 
vague tales regarding _ 
peoples who lived - 
beyond, such as In- 

lion, a circumnavi- w 

gation of Africa by 
Phamicians in the 
.service of Pharaoh 
Necho. ‘ 

Discovery a d- ^ ^ ^ 

vanced very slowly 
for many centuries, 
though the march 

of Alexander opened JWE first known 
U]) part ot the East, The two circles are suppose 

while the Roman con- V\%*!wer^P?“he"?aw 
quests brought the 

Far North-West, including Britain, within 
the range of civilisation ; and occasional 
voyages, such as that of Hanno along the 
coast of West Africa, that of Nearchus 
through the Arabian Sea, and that of 
Pythias to the Baltic, added something to 
knowledge. Procopius in A.D. 540 can tell 
us little more regarding the regions beyond 
Roman influence than Strabo does five 
and a half centuries earlier. I'he journeys 
of Marco Polo and Rubruquis throw only 
a passing light on the Far East. It is with 
the Spanish occupation of the Canary 


Lsles, beginning in i()02, and with the 
Portuguese voyages of the fifteenth century, 
that the era ol modern discovery opens. 
The re-discovery of America in 1492, for it 
had been already visited by the Northmen 
ol Greenland and Iceland in the eleventh 
century, and the opening of the Cape route 
to India in 1497-1498, were hardly equal 
to the exploit of Magellan, whose circum- 
navigation of the globe in I5i()~i520 marks 
the close of thi^ .striking period. There- 
after discovery }>roceeds more slowly. 
Some of the isles ot the central and south- 
ern Pacific wer(‘ not visited till the middle 
ot the eighteenth 




SeS^ 


the spirit 

The Thirst 
for New 
Territories 








In each case the British Empire is i h ided 
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they carried was scanty. Communica- 
tion remained slow and dangerous acro.'S 
the oceans till the introduction of steam 
vessels (1825-1830). 

Land transport, though it had steadily 
increased in Europe, remained costly as 
well as slow till the era of railway con- 
struction began in 1829. The application 
of steam as a motive power and of elec- 
tricity as a means of communicating 
thought has been by far the greatest factor 
in this long process of reducing the dimen- 
sions of the world, which dates back as far 
as the domestication of beasts of burden, 
and the invention, first of jiaddles and oars, 
and then of sails. The North American 
Continent can now be crossed in five 
days, the South American (from Valparaiso 
to Buenos Ayres) ii under two, the 
Transandine tunnel having now been 
])ierced. The Continent which stretches 
from the Baltic to the North Pacific can 
now be traversed in twelve* days. By 
means of the Trans-Siberian line and its 
steamship connection with the ports ot 
Ja} an, it is now possible to go round the 
globe in less than lifty days. Indeed, th.* 
n j iourney has recently been done 

Worwit* Nor is tins 

40 ^D acceleration of transit more 
remarkable than its practi- 
cal immunity, as compared with earlier 
times, not only from the dangers for which 
Nature is answerable, but from those also 
which man formerly interposed. 

The increase of trade which has followed 
in the track first of discovery and lattcTly 
(with immensely larger volume) of the 
improvement of means of transport, has 
been accompanied not only by the seizure 
ot transoceanic territories by the greater 
civilised Slates, but also by an outflow of 
population from those States into the 
more backward or more thinly-peopled 
parts of the earth. Sometimes, as in the 
case of North America, Siberia, and Aus- 
tralia, the emigrants extinguish or absorb 
the aboriginal population. 

Sometimes, as in the case of India, 
Africa, and some parts of South America, 
they neither extinguish nor blend with the 
previous inhabitants, but rule them and 
spread what is called civilisation among 
them — this civilisation consisting chiefly 
in a knowledge of the mechanical arts 
and of deathful weapons accompanied by 
the destruction, more or less gradual, 
of their pre-existing beliefs and usages. 
Sometimes, again, as in the case of 


China, and to some extent also of the 
Mussulman East, though political dominion 
is not established, the ]>rocess of sub- 
stituting a new civilisation for the old 
one goes on despite the occasional efforts of 
the backward people to resist the process. 
The broad result is everywhere similar. 
The modern European type of civilisation 
« is being diffused over the whole 

... - earth, superseding, or essen- 

the ^rld rnodifying, the older local 

types. Thus, in a still more 
important sense than even that of com- 
munications, the world is contracted and 
becomes far more one than it has ever 
been before. The European who speaks 
three or four languages can travel over 
nearly all of it, and he can find on most of 
its habitable coasts, and in many parts of 
the lately-discovered interior, the appli- 
ances which are to him necessaries of life. 
The world is, in fact, becoming an enlarged 
Europe, so far as the externals of life and 
the material side of civilisation are con- 
cerned. The dissociative forces of Nature 
have been overcome. 

Putting together the two processes, the 
jn'oeess in time and the process in space, 
which we have been reviewing, it will be 
seen that the main line of the develop- 
ment of mankind may be described as the 
transmission and the expansion of cul- 
ture — that is to say, of knowledge and 
intellectual capacity. The stock of know- 
ledge available for use and enjoyment has 
been steadily increased, and what each 
peo})le accumulated has been made avail- 
able for all. With this there has come 
assimilation, the destruction of weaker 
types of civilisation, the modification by 
constant interaction of the stronger types, 
the creation of a common type tending to 
absorb all the rest. Assimilation has been 
most complete in the sphere ruled by natu- 
ral science — that is to say, in the material 
sphere, less complete in that ruled by the 
human sciences (including the sphere of 

. political and social institu- 

/Nuturul complete in the 

ScieLe*^^^ sphere of religious, moral, and 
“ social ideas, and as respects the 
products of literature and art. Or, in other 
words, where certainty of laiowledge is 
attainable and utility in practice is incon- 
testable, the process of assimilation has 
moved fastest and furthest. 

The process has been a long one, for its 
beginnings reach back beyond our his- 
torical knowledge. So far as it lies within 
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the range of history, it falls into two periods, 
the earlier of which supplies an instruc- 
tive illustration of the later one which we 
know better. The effort which Nature — 
that is to say, the natural tendencies of 
man as a social being— has been making 
M » towards the unification of 

the Unity of 

centuries, is her second great 

effort. The first was in pro- 
gress from the time when the most an- 
cient records begin down to the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era. 

Greek civilisation, which itself had 
drawn much from Egypt, as well as from 
Assyria, Phoenicia, and the peoples of 
Asia Minor, jier- 
meated the minds 
and institutions (ex- 
cept the legal in- 
stitutions), of the 
Mediterranean and 
West European 
countries, and was 
propagated by the 
governing energy of 
the Romans. In its 
Romanised form it 
transformed or ab- 
sorbed and super- 
seded the less ad- 
v-^nced civilisations 
o* all those countries, 
creating one new 
type for the whole 
Roman world. With 
some local diversities, 
that type prevailed 
from the Northum- 
brian Wall of 
Hadrian to the Cau- 





independent States which were springing 
up. The authority of Papal Rome helped to 
carry this sense of unity among civilised 
men through a period of ignorance, con- 
fusion, and semi-barbarism which might 
otherwise have extinguished it. Neverthe- 
less, we may say, broadly speaking, that 
the first effort towards the establishment 
of a common type of civilisation was, if not 
closed, yet arrested by the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire in the West. Close 
thereupon came the rise of Islam, tearing 
away the Eastern provinces, and creating 
a rival type of civilisation — though a type 
largely influenced by the Greco-Roman — 
which held its ground for some centuries, 
and has only recently 
shown that it is 
destined to vanish. 

The beginnings of 
the second effort 
toward the unifica- 
tion of civilised man- 
kind may be observed 
as far back as the 
eleventh and twcllth 
centuries. Its effec- 
tive and decisive 
action may, however, 
be assigned to the 
fifteenth, when the 
spread of literary and 
philosophic culture, 
and the swift exten- 
sion of maritime 
discovery, ushered in 
the modern phase 
wherein we have 
marked its irresistible 
advance. This phase 
differs from the earlier 


casus and the deserts the first traveller round the globe one both in its range 

nf AraKia c+ill The great exploit of Ferdinand Magellan, who circum- 

01 Araoia. me Stlll navigated the globe in .519-1530, ranks among the events it embraces the 

independent races on of world importance, and was the culminating achievement whole earth and nol 
the northern frontier the greatest period of discover, in th. world , history. Meditcr 


of the Empire received a tincture of it, 
and would doubtless have been more 
deeply imbued had the Roman Empire 
stood longer. 

Christianity, becoming dominant at a 
time when the Empire was already totter- * 
ing, gave a new sense of unity to all whom 
the Greco-Roman type had formed, ex- 
tended the influence of that type still 
further, and enabled much that belonged 
to it (especially its religious, its legal, and 
its literary elements) to survive the 
political dominion of the Emperors and 
to perpetuate itself among practically 


randan lands — and in its basis, for it rests 
not so much upon conquest and religion 
as upon scientific knowledge, formative 
ideas, and commerce. Yet even here a 
parallelism may be noted between the 
^ * ancient and the modern phase, 
and**'* * Knowledge and ideas had 

ClvllUgtio.1 t)ro«ght about a marked 
assimilation of various parts 
of the ancient world to each other be- 
fore Roman conquest completed the 
work, and what conquest did was done 
chiefly among the ruder races. So now, 
while it is knowledge and ideas that have 
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worked for the creation of a common type 
among the peoples of European stock, 
conquest has been a potent means of 
spreading this type in the outlying coun- 
tries and among the more backward 
races whose territories the European 
nations have seized. . 

The diffusion of a few lorms of speech 
has played a great part in both 
phases, Greek was spoken over 
a ni ying eastern half of the Roman 
Influence u • i x 

world in (he second century 

A.D., though not to the extinction of such 
longues as Syriac and Itgyj)tian. Latin 
was similarly spoken over the western half, 
though not to the extinction of the tongues 
we now call Hasque and Breton and Welsh ; 
and Latin continued to be the language of 


European languages which retain a world 
importance. English, German, and Spanish 
are pre-eminently the three leading com- 
mercial languages. They gain ground on 
the rest, and it is Engdish that gains ground 
most swiftly. The (German merchant is no 
doubt even more ubiquitous (if the expres- 
sion be permitted) than is the English ; 
but the (lerinan more frequently s})eaks 
English than the Englishman or American 
speaks Orman. 

It has already been observed that 
assimilation has advanced least in the 
sphere ot institutions, ideas, and literature. 
The question might, indi'ed, be raised 
whether the types of thought, of national 
character, and of literary activity repre- 
sented by the fivt‘ or six leading nations are 



religion, of law, of idiilosophy, and of 
serious prose literature in general till the 
sixteenth century. So now, several of the 
leading European tongues are spoken far 
beyond the limits of their birthplace, and 
their wide range has become a powerful 
influence in diffusing European culture. 
German, English, Russian, Spanish, and 
French are available for the j)ur poses of 
commerce, and for those who read books 
over nineteen- twentieths of the earth’s 
surface. The languages of the smaller 
non-European peoples are disappearing in 
those places where they have to compete 
with these greater European tongues, 
except in so far as they are a medium of 
domestic intercourse. Arabic, Chinese, and 
in less degree Persian are the only non- 


not rather tending to become more accen- 
tuated. The self-consciousness of each 
jiation, taking the form of pride or vanity, 
leads It to exalt its own type and to dwell 
with satisfaction on whatever differenti- 
ates it from other types. Nevertheless there 
are influences at work in the domain of 
practice as well as of thought, which, in 
creating a common body of 
opinion and a sense of com- 
Y mon interest among large classes 

belonging to these leading na- 
tions, tend to link the nations themselves 
together. Religious sympathy, or a com- 
mon attachment to certain doctrines, such 
as, for instance, those of Collectivism, works 
in this direction among the masses, as the 
love of science or of art does among 
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sections of the more educated class. As 
regards the peoples not of European 
stock, who are, broadly speaking, the 
more backward, it is not yet possible to 
say what will be the influence of the 
European type of culture upon their 
intellectual development. 

The material side of their civilisation 
will after a time conform to the 
European tyj)e, though, perhaps, to 
forms that are not the most pro- 
gressive ; and even such faiths as 
Buddhism and Islam may lose their hold 
on those who come most into contact 
with Europeans. But whether these 
peoples will produce any new types of 
thought or art under the stimulus of 
Europe, as the Teutons and Slavs did 


after they had been for centuries in con- 
tact with the relics of Greco-Roman 
culture, or whether they will be overborne 
by and merely imitate and reproduce 
what Europeans teach them — this is a 
question for conjecture only, since the 
data for predictions are wanting. 

It is a question of special interest 
as regards the Japanese, the one non- 
European race which, having an old 
civilisation of its own, highly developed 
on the artistic side, has shown an amazing 
aptitude for appropriating European in- 
stitutions and ideas. Already a Japanese 
physiologist has taken high rank among 
men of science by being one of the 
discoverers of the bacillus of the 
Oriental plague. 


DOES HISTORY MAKE FOR PROGRESS? 


O NE of the questions which both the 
writers and the readers of a History of 
the World must frequently ask themselves 
is whether the course of history establishes 
a general law of progress. Some thinkers 
have gone so far as to say that this must 
be the moral of history regarded as a 
whole, and a few have even suggested 
that without the recognition of such a 
principle and of a sort of general guidance 
of human affairs towards this goal, history 
would be unintelligible, and the doings of 
mankind would seem little better than 
the sport of chance. 

Whatever may be thought of these 
propositions as matters of theory, the 
doctrine of a general and steady law 
of progress is one to which no historian 
ought to commit himself. His business 
is to set forth and explain the facts 
exactly as they are ; and if he writes 
in the light of a theory he is ])rctty 
certain to bo unconsciously seduced into 
giving undue i)rominencc to those facts 
which make for it. Moreover, the question 
is in itself a far more complex one than 
the simple word progress ” at first 
sight conveys. What is the -test of 
progress ? In what form of human ad- 

mirv 4 2 vance is it to be deemed to 
What i« the jgt p Which of these forms 

p** ® . ,i$ of the highest value? 

* There can be no doubt of the 
advance made by man in certain direc- 
tions. There may be great doubt as to 
his advance in other directions. There 
may possibly be no advance but even 
retrogression, or at least signs of an 
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approaching retrogression, in some few 
directions. The view to be taken of the 
relative importance of these lines of 
movement is a matter not so much for 
the historian as for the })hilosopher, and 
WK discussion would carry us 

. . f . away into fields of thought not 

fitted for a book like the pre- 
Achieved Although, therefore, it 

is true that one chief interest of history 
resides in its capacity for throwing light 
on this question, all that heed here be 
said may be expressed as follows : 


There has been 0 marvellous advance in 
man’s knowledge of the laws of Nature and 
of his consequent mastery over Nature. 

There has been therewith a great increase 
in population, and, on the whole, in the physical 
vigour of the average individual man. 

There has been, as a further consequence, 
an immense increase in the material comfort 
and well-being of the bulk of mankind, so 
that to most men necessaries have become 
easier of attainment, and many things which 
were once luxuries have become necessaries. 


Against this is to be set the fact that 
some of the natural resources - of the 
world are being rapidly exhausted. This 
would at one time have excited alarm ; 
but scientific discoveries have so greatly 
extended man's capacity to utilise other 
sources of natural energy, that people are 
disposed to assume that the loss of the 
resources aforesaid will be compensated 
by further discoveries. 

As to progress other than material — that 
is to say, progress in intellectual 
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capacity, in taste, in the power of 
enjo3nnent, in virtue, and generally in 
what is called happiness — every man’s 
view must depend on the ideal which he 
sets before himself of what constitutes 
happiness, and of the relative importance 
to happiness of the ethical and the non- 
ethical elements which enter into the con- 
' ception. Until there is more 

* agreement than now exists or 

the Loss ' existed on these points, 

^ there is no use in trying to 

form conclusions- regarding the progress 
man has made. Moreover, it is admitted 
that nearly every ^in man makes is 
accompanied by some corresponding loss 
— perhaps a slight loss, yet a loss. When 
we attempt to estimate the comparative 
importance of these gains and losses, 
questions of great difficulty, both ethical 
and non-ethical, emerge ; and in many 
cases our experience is not yet sufficient 
to determine the quantum of loss. There 
is room both for the optimist and for the 
pessimist, and in arguing such questions 
nearly everybody becomes an optimist or 
a pessimist. The historian has no 
business to be either. 

There is another temptation besides 
that of delivering his opinion on these 
high matters, of which the historian docs 
well to be aware — I mean the temptation 
to prophesy. The study of history as a 
whole, more inevitably than that of the 
history of any particular country or 
people, suggests forecasts of the future, 
because the broader the field which we 
survey the more do we learn to appreciate 
the great and wide-working forces that 
are guiding mankind, and the more 
therefore are we led to speculate on the 
results which these forces, some of them 
likely to be permanent, will tend to bring 
about. 

This temptation can seldom have been 
stronger than it is now, when we see all 
mankind brought into closer relations 
^ than ever before, and more 

Modern obviously dominated by forces 

Nat* re^ ^ which are essentially the same, 
though varying in their form. 
Yet it will appear, when the problem is 
closely examined, that the very novelty 
of the present situation of the world — the 
fact that our mastery of Nature has been 
so rapidly extended within the last century, 
and that the phenomena of the sub- 
jugation of the earth by Europeans and 
of the ubiquitious contact of the advanced 


and the backward races arc so unexampled 
in respect of the area they cover— that all 
predictions must be uttered with the 
greatest caution, and due allowance made 
for elements which may disturb even the 
most careful calculations. It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether any predictions of a 
definitely positive kind — predictions that 
such and such things will happen — can 
be safely made, save the obvious ones 
which are based on the assumption that 
existing natural conditions remain for 
some time operative. 

Taking this assumption to be a legiti- 
mate one, it may be predicted that popu- 
lation will continue to increase, at least 
till the now waste but habitable parts of 
the earth have been turned to account ; 
that races, except where there is a marked 
colour line, will continue to become inter- 
mingled ; that the small and weak races, 
and especially the lower set of savages, 
will be absorbed or die out ; that fewer 
and fewer languages will be spoken ; that 
communications will become even swifter, 

. - easier, and cheaper than they 

into *”'*^*^ ^^t ])rescnt ; and that com- 

4 mercc and wealth will continue 
the r uture , i ♦ i i 

to grow, subject, perhaps, 

to occasional checks from political 
disturbance. 

There are also some negative predictions 
on which one may venture, and with a 
little more confidence. No new race can 
appear, except possibly from a fusion of 
two or more existing races, or from the 
differentiation of a branch of an existing 
race under new conditions, as the 
Americans have been to some slight 
extent differentiated from the English, and 
the Brazilians from the Portuguese (there 
having been in the latter case a certain 
admixture ot negro blood), and as the 
Siberians of the future may be a different 
sort of Russians. Neither is any new 
language likely to appear, except mere 
trade jargons (like Chinook or pigeon 
English), because the existing languages 
of the great peoples arc firmly established, 
and the process of change within each 
of these languages has, owing to the 
abundance of printed matter, become now 
extremely slow. Conditions can hardly be 
imagined under which such a phenomenon 
as the development of the Romance 
languages out of Latin, or of Danish and 
Swedish out of the common Northern 
tongue of the eleventh century, could 
recur. 
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any forecast. Conditions 
might conceivably come 
into action which would 
split up some or most of 
the present great States, 
and bring the world 
back to an age of small 
})ohtical communities. 

So, too, though the 
Jowc‘r forin^ of paganism 
are last vanishing, and 
tile four or five great 
religions are extending 



It may seem natural 
to add the further ])redic- 
tion that the great States 
and the great religions 
will continue to grow 
and to absorb the small 
ones. But when we 
touch topics into which 
human opinion or emo- 
tion enters, we touch a 
new kind of matter, 
where the influences now 
at work may be too 
much affected by new 
influences to permit of 
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their sway, it is con- 
ceivable that new pro- 
phets may arise, found- 
ing new faiths, or that 
the existing religions 
may be split up into 
new sects widely di- 
verse from one another. 
Even the supremacy 
of the Euroi)ean races, 
well assured as it now 
appears, may be reduced 
by a variety of causes. 
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j)hysi()logical or moral, 
when some centuries 
have passed. 

Whoever examines t he 
predictions made by the 
most observant and 
j)rofound thinkers of the 
past will see reason to 
distrust almost all the 
predictions , especially 
those of a positive order, 
which shape them- 
selves in our minds 
to-day. 

James Bryce , 
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TIAE-TABLE OF THE WORLD: B.C 8000 to 300 

This Chronology, prepared as a companion to the Summary of the World’s History, sets forth 
in tabular form for ready ref3rence the events dealt with in the narrative on opposite pages 


Early civilisation of the Nile Basin. Egypt before the Pyramids 
Asiatic invasion o1 Egypt. 

Pre-Scm itic civili sations of the Euphrates r>asin. Susa toniided. 

Invasion ()f Egypt by dynastic race, 5800 Mena rules all Egv])(. First dynasty, 5500. 
Babylonian kingdoms of Sumer and Akkad. E i lounds Endii and civilisc's Babylonia 

Egypt: The Pyramid builders. Gn^at f’yramid built by Kluihi (Cdieojis), ^700. 
Earliest monuments to kings m Babylonia, 47<^() 

Egypt invaded from tlu' north. First, or ikibvlonian, Semitic wavem tlie liuplirates 
Valley. Rise of Babylonian kingdoms Sargon and Naram Sin, S.nmtic rultTs of 
^ Akkad. Mitldle kingdom ol Egpyt K'^vival ol art. T'wclHli dynasty (3400), 
Gu dea’s rule in Babylon. D ‘velo]>nient ol coinm< rt e. 3300 

Egypt invaded by th(‘ Hyksos, nomadic Semitic comjuerors, tlu' “ Sht'pherd Kings.” 

Fifteenth Dynasty (25c o). Second Ifyksos movement (2250). 

Conquest ot Babylon by Elamites. Rule of Hammurabi (.\mrapli('l ol Cien. \iv.), 21 29 
Second, or Canaanite, Semitic wave, extinuling to the Mediterranean. 

Fi rst Arya n mi grat ion westward over Europe', and southward ; conquest ot llindostan. 

The Hyksos dominate Egypt. New kingilom. ghtetuith dynasty, 11580, 
Expulsion of the Hyksos, about 1560. 

Rise of Assyria. 

The Kassite dynasty in Babylon, about 1750-1130. 

Hittite Empire in Syria. 

Latin and Hellenic entry into Europe and Asia ]Minor. 

Third ( Aramaean ) Semitic wave, dominating \V. Asia, but .absorbed in existing states. 
Far East: Beginning of definite (Tiinese history, with the ( haii dynasty. 

Egypt: Nineteenth dynast}^, Selhos cind the Raincsides ; struggle with Hittite Empire. 
Western Asia: Burnaburuish. 1380. Pashe dynasty m Lkd^ylon, 1130 kkk). 

Period of Idiomician prosptTity. 

Rise of the United Kingdom ot the Hebrews. 

Crete, Troy, and Mycome. The Ionic and Doric migrations. 

Western x\sia : The Hebrew kingdom divided into Judah and Israel or Samaria. 
Rise of Arama‘an kingdom of Syria. Chaldean domination 111 Babylon. 

Assyrian Middle Empire'. 

IvGYPT : Twenty-second dynasty (” Shishak” king of ICgyj)!). 

Europe : Early monarchical governments replaced usually by aristocracies. 

Probable period of the Homeric poems. 

Western Asia: Successful resistance of Syria to Assyria. 

Appearance of the (Aryan) Medes in the East. 

Africa : Founding of Carthage. _ _ 

Egypt : Domination of Ethiojiians or Cushites. 

* Western Asia : Assyrian New Empire ; conquest of Syria, Samaria, and Babylon. 
Lydian and Phrygian kingdoms in Asia Minor. 

Europe : Development of city states in Circcce and Italy. Lycurgan legislation of 
Sparta, about 8ao. 

Rome founded as a monarchy, 753. 

Spread of Greek colonies along Mediterranean coasts and islands. 

Western Asia : P^xtension of Lydian kingdom in Asia Minor 687-546. 

Irruption of Cimmerians from the Nortli. 

Repulse of Sennacherib before Jerusalem. Decline of Assyria. 

Egypt : Invasion by Esarhaddon. Expulsion ol Cushites. The Saiiic dynasty. 
Europe : Between 700 and 500, sporadic displacement of aristocracies by " tyrannies,” 
followed either by an oligarchical restoration or by democracies. 

Rome becomes head of the League of Latin cities. 

Far East : Japanese history begins. 

’ WeTtern^ Asia ()l~Bab^on (5 5b- 53?). Overthrow of Assyrian 

by New Babylonian Empire ; the Babylonish captivity. 

Rise of Media, of which Cyrus, the Persian, makes himself master. 

Persian Empire: Overthrow of Lydia, New Babylonia, and Egypt. Aahmes 
(Amasis), 570-526. 

Far East : Confucius and Lao-Tse in China, and Buddha in India. 

Europe: Greek states consolidated. Athens: Solon 594. Pisistratidie expelled, 510. 
Rome : Expulsion of the kings, about 510. The Commonwealth. Administration 
aristocratic : Army and legislative assembly on basis of land-ownership. 
Etruscan— pre-Latm— domination in Italy. 
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and sometimes violent, the Stales took on after tlie fashion of British domination in 
lor the most part a Republican form. India to-day, in the land, but not of it. 

In the East an Aryan Power overthrew Meanwhile, the struggle between Aryans 
the last of the Assyrian- Babylonian dy- and non- Aryans had been running a 
nasties ; but these Persian conquerors jmrtly separate course in the West. The 
became assimilated to the conquered Phcenicians of Carthage and the pre- 
nations. Fundamentally their emjhre Aryan Etruscans, the dominant power in 
was of the same type as its predecessors. Italy, made a joint assault on the Greeks 
The Persian sway, however, extended not of Sicily and the Latins of the mainland 
only into Egypt but over the partly at the beginning of the fifth century, 
Hellenised Asia ]Minor ; and the Ionic They were beaten back, but for a century 
revolt, in the first year of the fifth century the struggle continued between Rome and 
B.c. brought the sjurit (d the Flast and Wii. Tlie great Celtic incursion of the 
the sjfirit of the Wc'st into fituce collision. Gauls threatened destruction to Rome, 
The great king hurled his hosts against but com|)leted the destruction oi Etruria, 
defiant Hellas; at Marathon and at In the fourth century and the first half of 
Salamis, Athens shattered his army and the third century u.r. Rome was chiefly 
his fleets. Thenceforth, for a thousand engaged in the double task of achieving 
j^ears, the West was the aggressor. supremacy, passing into actual dominion 

But the rolling back of the “ barbarian ” among the Latin states, and of establishing 

tide was not the only glory that f(‘ll to the great Senatorial oligarchy, against 
Athens ; in that same century the little whose stubborn resolution the Epirote 
state bore sons whose names Pyrrhus hurled himself in vain, 
the^rcek front rank ol the Just sixty years after Alexander’s 

ImmorUls iiTin'iortals for all time : .Eschy- death began the sixty years' struggle 
lus and Sojdioeles, Phidias, between Rome and Carthage, in the latter 
Pericles, Socrates, and Plato ; in the next years of which the genius of Hannibal was 
half century, Demosthenes; with others pitted against the grim persistence of the 
almost if not quite, on the same plane. The Roman oligarchy. Carthage fell; Rome 
character of Athens, idealised, no doubt, triumphed, and with her trium})h entered 
is epitomised by Thucydides in the on her career of extended conquest. 

.speech of Pericles. She was th(^ sum of all The organisation which had ruled the 
that was best and noblest in Hellenism — city-state itself not ill, and raised it to an 
its love of freedom, of beauty, ot energy, immense pre-eminence, sufficed also to 
of harmony, and its public spirit. Politi- maintain its powersof conquest, 

cally, the story of the jxTiod which but not its ]X)litical virtue, 

followed Salamis is mainly one of the ° Rome's armies subdued the di- 
rivalry between Athens and Sparta : vided and disorganised n'alms 

until the rise of Maccdon, when King which more or less recognised the over- 
Philip made himself master of all Hellas, lordship of Macedon ; they made the 
Then, with the beginning of the last Ptolemies and the Seleucidae acknowledge 
quarter of the fourth century, Alexander their supremacy ; they shattered the new 
the Great blazed upon the world, toppled barbarian hordes, which began to pour 
^ the empires of Western Asia across the Alpine i)asses, and the African 

^ ® . before him, conquered Egypt, tribes of Numidia. But the lofty public 

ming-up sYvrept over the great moun- spirit was gone which had made Rome 
o exan India, where .so great when she was battling for life. 

Buddhism had already begun to displace Reformers arose, only to prove that 
the ancient Brahmanism of the first Aryans, there was no power in the constitution 
The Greek influences did not long linger strong enough to enforce reform, Vic- 
in the far East after the great conqueror’s torious generals with their legions behind 
death. His empire broke up. Asia them began to dictate legislation ; Marius 
west of the Euphrates remained, indeed, and Sulla, democrats or reactionaries, 
under the dominion mainly of one Grecian signalised their political successes by 
dynasty, the Seleucidae ; Egypt under that slaughtering hecatombs of their opponents, 
of another, the Ptolemies. Yet Alexan- At last, statesmanship and generalship 
der’s attempts to blend East and West found their supreme incarnation in one 
failed. Orientalism abode, unconquered, person, Julius Casar. For many years 
ineradicable ; Hellenism prevailed almost one of the two foremost men in the 
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Republic, he finally crushed his rival 
Pompeius and bec'ame acknowledged head 
of the state. Before he could complete 
the work of reconstruction, Caesar fell 
beneath the daggers of Republican enthu- 
siasts ; but ere many years had jiassed 
his adopted son Octavian triumphed over 
all rivals, and established the Principate 
or Empire, the absolute dominion of one 
ruler over the whole Roman world — 
although that dominion was still main- 
tained under the Republican forms. 

A tremendous event in itself, the reign 
of Augustus witnessed an event the most 
momentous in the history of mankind — 
^ ^ ^ ^ the birth of Christ, unless 

Event should rather apply that 

veil in ^ term to the years of His 

numan fiis»ory - • ^ i • t •’ n •' 

ministry, which lell in the 

time of the second Emperor, Tiberius. The 
new faith born on the soil of Judrea was 
to modify profoundly all the ideals, social 
and political a^^ well as theological and 
personal, of the entire Western woi'ld ; 
but for many years its adherents remained 
nothing more than a persecuted yet 
steadily growing sect ; susjicctcd and 
hated as anarchists rather than as mis- 
believers, in a world where the rankest 
and wildest superstitions lived side by 
side with a general intellectual scepticism. 

For four centuries the Imperial city 
ruled over nearly the whole known 
world. Beyond the Euidirates on the 
east, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
she could maintain no permanent 
footing ; within her own borders it 
seemed as though her sway became a part 
of the natural order — so much so that 
when her power had passed away her 
very conquerors did her homage and took 
upon themselves titles as her officers. 

But the overthrow was yet a long way off. 
The reconstruction organised by Augustus 
and his Ministers was de\’eloped 
^ome n rulers — ^Tiberius, Tra- 

DYcline Hadrian, the Antonines — 

during some two hundred 
years, in spite of intervals when a mur- 
derous tyranny or a feeble incompetence 
occupied the throne of the Cfesars. From 
the Pillars of Hercules to the river of 
Mesopotamia, northw^ard as far as Britain, 
southward to the deserts of Africa, Roman 
civilisation, Roman law and justice, Roman 
military discipline, and Roman roads 
maintained the Roman peace. 

Then came an era when the Imperial 
purple became the prize of successful 


generals acclaimed by their legions ; and 
the frontier armies, themselves largely 
formed out of Teutonic or other semi- 
“ barbarian ” tribes, found themselv^es face 
to face with new barbarian hordes which 
for another century and a half they held in 
check. But the tremendous external pres- 
sure on frontiers so vast made it impera- 
tive that the Government should be some- 
what decentralised. At the end of the 
third century Diocletian parted the empire 
into four great divisions. The new system 
could not endure ; Constantine 


Fall of Rome 
and 


the Great again became sole 

Rise of Goths Under himChristi- 

* ° ® anity was at length adopted as 

the state religion : the Church herself be- 
came a fundamental factor in the political 
system ; and the political centre of gravity 
was transferred from Rome to Byzantium. 

Again the empire was partitioned, and 
then, for a brief while before the end of 
the fourth century, united again under 
Theodosius. But the end was at hand. For 
a few years the great general Stilicho held 
the Teutonic Goths at bay in Italy, while 
Vandals and Sueves poured through Gaul 
into Spain. Then, early in the fifth cen- 
tury, Stilicho died. Alaric led his conquer- 
ing hordes to the gates of Rome, and sacked 
the Eternal City. His successor, Ataulf, 
took his Goths away, to drive the Vandals 
out of Spain into Africa, and set up a great 
western kingdom on their own account. 
But after the Goths, fresh barbarians 
swarmed in — ^lartar Huns under Attila, 
who wrought huge devastation and then 
vanished for ever ; then fresh Teutonic 
armies, which took ])ossession of Italy, 
though in the East- the Empire still held 
its own. And in Gaul the (German) 
Franks under their king, Clovis (Chlodwig, 
luidwig), established the dominion which 
was to give its name to France when the 
Frankish element had almost passed out 
of the country. Far-away Britain had 
already been abandoned, and was falling 
a prey to the Saxons and the Angles, the 
“English'" who were driving the earlier 
Celtic inhabitants before thfem into the 
« . . mountain fastnesses of the west 
BezinmAg north. Again, in the East, 
g .. in the sixth century, the empire 
y*aii i«m Byzantium asserted 

its power. Justinian is memorable for that 
great codification of Roman Law on 
which the legal systems of half the jurists 
in Europe have been based. His reign is 
famous also for the exploits of his briUiant 
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general, Belisarius, who destroyed the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa, restored the 
Imperial rule in Italy, and recovered 
provinces in Asia which had been in danger 
of falling into the grip of the now aggressive 
rulers of Persia. But in the West, the suc- 
cess was only temporary. Under pressure 
of Tartar or Slavonic hosts from the 
East, a fresh Teutonic swarm, the Lom- 
bards, entered Italy and mastered the 
North. The significance of Rome now lay 
in the supremacy of her pontificate, un- 
acknowledged in the East. 

In Spain, the Gothic supremacy gave 
promise of an orderly and just govern- 
ment. In the wide realms of the Franks 
anarchy and bloodshed were almost cease- 
less. In neither did the dominant Teutons 
drive out the older Iberian and Celtic 
populations, as the English were doing in 
the open lands of the northern island. In 
both, the German institutions were de- 
veloping into that feudal system which 
was utterly incompatible with the main- 
tenance of a strong central rule, since it 
enabled a powerful vassal to bid defiance to 
his nominal suzerain. Throughout the 
sixth and seventh centuries progress was 
stayed in ancient Gaul ; in Spain it was 
to be revolutionised by a new invader. 

Eastward, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, the Slavonic wave was surging ujion 
the empire\s northern frontier : in Asia, 
Persia was again forcing her 
/ way towards the Mediterra- 

g . nean. Both were checked by 

the Enifieror Heraclius early 
in the seventh century. But, meantime, a 
new Power had come into being. Moham- 
med had arisen. Ins})ired by the fanatical 
fervour of Islam, the warriors of Arabia, 
soon to be known as the Saracens, swept 
all before them. They did not at first make 
Europe their objective ; the Caliphs car- 
ried their conquering arms over Western 
Asia, into Egypt, and along the southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Then they 
began to beat against the empire itself. 
The eighth century had hardly opened 
when they poured into Spain ; dissensions 
among the Gothic chiefs gave them ppmpt 
victory. They swept up to the P5Tefiees ; 
but their advance was stayed by Charles 
Martel, the virtual lord of the Frankish 
kingdom. On the East their armies as- 
sailed Constantinople, but were disastrously 
repulsed by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian. 

Now, for the first time. Papal sanction 
was demanded and obtained for a change 
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of dynasty. The last Merovingian king 
of the Franks was deposed in favour of 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel. He was 
succeeded by his son, Karl, a German of 
the Germans, despite the French form of 
his popular title Charlemagne. 

During his long rt'ign the Moors in Spain 
were driven back beyond the Ebro ; the 
Saxon tribes across the Rhine were forced to 
, submit and to accept Christi- 

ar emagne Lombard oppres- 

and His x i M j 

j, . sors of Italy were vanquished ; 

”'*^**^^ and on the Pope’s initiative, 
Charlemagne himself was acclaimed and 
crowned at Rome as emperor and suc- 
cessor of the Ca\sars. All of the West that 
remained to Byzantium was Southern 
Italy. The revived empire came into being 
on Christmas Day, A.D. 800. 

The great dominion and the organisation 
constructed by Charlemagne fell into 
divisions after his death. "J'he lands east of 
the Rhine remained German ; on the west, 
the Teutonic forces yielded to the Latin- 
ised Celtic si)irit. Slowly France and Ger- 
many eniciged. In England the supremacy 
among the rival jieoples passed from the 
Angles of Northumbria or of the Midlands 
to the Saxon house ot Wessex. Hungary 
was held hy the Mongolian Avars, presently 
to be dis[)laced by their Magyar kinsmen ; 
otherwise Eastern Europe, Illyria, as well 
as the Trans-Danube districts, was being 
gradually jx^ssessed by the Slavonic races. 
Their westward movement was decisively 
stayed in the tenth century by Henry the 
Fowler and Otto the Great, who, for the 
second time, revived the “ Holy Roman 
Empire ” in the West in a form which 
effectively translated it into the “ German 
Empire.” Meanwhile, the Vikings from 
the north first ravaged the western coasts, 
then wrung great provinces from the kings 
of England, and of “Francia,” preparing 
for the day when the Norman spirit should 
set the tone of Western Europe. 

In the Eastern Mohammedan world the 
Saracen dominion was passing to Tartar 
races — to the Seljuk Turks or the Ghaz- 
navid Turks, and later to the Ottomans ; 
B’ tK f genuine Saracens had 

?• seen their greatest days in 
Feudalism Harun-al-Raschid. 


in Europe 


when the Frankish Empire 


of Charlemagne was being dismem- 
bered. Europe in the eleventh century had 
passed, or was passing, into what is dis- 
tinctively known as the Feudal Period, or 
loiter Middle Ages. Everywhere it became 
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the object of the great rulers to establish 
a strong central government, and of the 
PaT)acy to establish a supnnnacy over all 
governments. Feudalism and the Papacy 
were the rivals of the centralising tendency. 

In England, where a Norman dynasty 
and Norman aristocracy established them- 
selves, the unifying process was astonish- 
ingly rapid. The country was compara- 
tively shielded from Papal inter]X)sition by 
distance. A scries of vigorous 
and monarchs prevented 

P pure feudalism from ever get- 

** ting developed ; it resulted that 

in the thirteenth century baronage and 
peoj)le made common cause in imposing 
not feudalism, but constitutional control 
over the kings. In France, the victory of 
the crown over feudalism was far slower : 
the feudatories were too powerful, and 
among them wore the kings of England, as 
dukes or counts of great territories within 
France. The Hundred Years’ War 
was, in fact, not so much a contest for 
the French crown as a struggle between 
the French kings and their mightiest 
vassals. It was not till the English had 
been finally expelled that Louis XL 
was enabled to make the crown su])reme 
in Franc(i. There, as in England, the 
monarchy never submitted to the Papacy ; 
it was so far victorious in that struggle 
that in the fourteenth century the seat 
of the Roman pontificate was transferred 
to Avignon, and the Pontiff hiinsell 
became literally the creature ot France. 

Spain and Byzantium alike remained 
for the most part outside* the general 
European current. They were the buffers 
between Christendom and Islam. In the 
Spanish Peninsula the Moors were held 
j iw)re or less at bay, but the 

^ 

® dominion till the close of the 
rusa es fifteenth ccntury. Byzantium 
held the Turks at bay till the middle of 
the same century ; then she fell for ever. 
Between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, Christendom carried on against 
Islam the long contest of the Crusades ; 
but the warriors who took part in those 
wars neither fought nor organised as 
though thems(‘lves forming an organic 
body ; the Christian hosts in Palestine 
were mere miscellaneous gatherings, united 
only in the tcmiwrary fits of enthusiasm. 
The Holy Sepulchre was gained, but with- 
in a century it was lost again ; the 
crusading cause was one to which not 
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Christendom 
and the 
Crusades 


states, but individuals only, devoted 
themselves. Conquest would have been 
possible only if the Crusaders had gone 
forth prepared to make their own homes 
in Asia. The East could not be held by 
garrisons with no abiding interest there. 

Islam, then, held, and more than held, 
its own against the West; while during 
those same centuries it swept east and south 
through the ])asses of the Punjab into 
Inrlia, establishing Turk and Afghan king- 
doms over most of the great peninsula ; 
though the vast bulk of the popula- 
tion there held to the Hinduism which, 
born of the earliiT Brahmanism, had 
almost expelled the Buddhist religion, 
which, however, had established itself 
permanently in Further India and China. 

The might of Islam could have been 
overthrown only by a united Chi istendom, 
and for that the disintegrating forces 
were too great. England and, more slowly, 
France treed themselves from feudalism. 
But Christendom required one head. If 
p . the Papacy had stood by the 

FeudaHsm feudalism might have 


& Pa ac * broken down, and the 

apftcy Iv^ivc become that 

head. But the Papacy aimed at supremacy 
for itself — the spiritual ])ower was at war 
whth the temyxiral. Anti-imperial factions 
claimed the support of the Church ; the 
efforts at consolidation of the great 
Hohenstaufen Emj>erors, Barbarossa and 
Frederick II., were unsuccessful. The 
empire itself became only a congeries of 
kingdoms and dukedoms, counties, bishop- 
rics, Iree citiiN, and leagues of cities, under 
the Austrian house of Ha])sburg ; while 
Rome, mighty from the days of Gregory 
VIL to Innocent HI., lost its prerstige 
in the captivity at Avignon and by the 
Great Schism which followed. In 
England Wycliffe’s voice was raised; on 
the south-east of the empire the Hussite 
wars raged, premonitory of the Refor- 
mation. 

In 1453 Constantinople fell, and the 
Turk wiis ])ermanently established in the 
east of Europe. As a counterstroke, in 
the west , not forty years later, 
w..., the Moorish dominion in Spain 
. was wiped out, Spain emerging 

as a united Christian kingdom. 
Before the end of the century Columbus 
and Gama had discovered America, and 
virtually rediscovered India. Across the 
ocean a new, almost unlimited field for 
expansion, for enterprise, for rivalry had 
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been opened to the European peoples. 
Already in the realms of intellect old 
forgotten knowledge had been gradually 
recovered by the Renascence, the revival 
of learning and letters ; with the intellec- 
tual expansion and the invention of the 
printing press paths to new knowledge were 
being opened. Men were shaking them- 
selves free from the shackles of authority 
and tradition. Hence, the sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed that revolt of half Western 
Christendom from Rome which we call the 
Reformation ; in its essence, though by no 
means in its form at the first, a revolt 
against the interposition of any human 
authority between the individual man and 
his Maker. With that revolt political 
and national divisions were inextricably 
blended, while the whole was compli- 
cated by the new conditions of political 
supremacy created by the New World. 

The next two centuries, then, saw 
France, already a consolidated state, 
develop into the first military Power 
under the most absolute monarch in 
Europe — through a stage ol prolonged 
_ religious strife which ended by 

A establishing the toleralionist 
of Modern pjenry IV., on the 

n ions throne, through the rule of the 
two great cardinals, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, to the intolerant autocracy of 
Louis XIV., with a close aristocracy no 
longer in opposition to the crown but 
allied to it. 

In England the development was on 
different lines. There we find an absolutist 
movement, the outcome of the Wars of 
the Roses. But however autocratic the 
Tudors were, they held by constitutional 
forms, and preserved the intense loyalty 
of their people. On Elizabeth’s death, 
a century-old matrimonial alliance jdaced 
the sceptres of England and Scotland in 
a single hand. 

Then, on the theory of Divine right, the 
Crown attempted to override the consti- 
tution ; the Civil War gave the power 
neither to king nor parliament, but to a 
military dictator. On his death the coun- 
try reverted to a compromise between 
Crown and Parliament ; the Stuarts, again, 
with the aid of their cousin, the autocrat 
of France, attempted to recover absolu- 
tism. They were driven from the country, 
and constitutionalism — in effect, govern- 
ment by an oligarchy of landowners — ^was 
decisively established. The religious prob- 
lem had found a decisively Protestant 
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solution at an early stage ; but Anglican- 
ism and Puritanism soon grew mutually 
intolerant ; it was only with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 that toleration and constitu- 
tionalism definitely triumphed together. 

Meanwhile, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
England had asserted her intellectual 
eminence by giving birth to Shakespeare 
and to Bacon ; and had decisively dis- 

_ j)laced Spain from the ruler- 

Europe 

IT , . next century her colonisation 

Developme.it America counter- 

balanced the Spanish dominion in the 
south and centre of the Western Hemis- 
phere, though it was not unchallenged by 
France. In the East a great commercial 
rivalry had grown up between English, 
Dutch, and French — a rivalry still to be 
fought out. 

In the early years of the sixteenth 
century matrimoiiial alliances had joined 
Sj:)ain, the Low Cloimtries, and the empire 
under a single ruler, a Haj)sburg of the 
(Austrian) Imperial house. 'I'hc vast do- 
minion was extended by the acquisition 
of the golden territories ot the American 
continent. The Em])ire ])asscd to one 
Hapsburg branch, Spain and her depend- 
encies to another. In the empire, a tem- 
porary modus vivendi was established 
between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants : but Sj)ain, the colossus which 
threatened to dominate Europe, was split 
by the rev^olt of the Netherlands, and h(jr 
power shaken to its foundations by the 
collision with England. In the 
sixteenth century, Germany 
was devastated by the religious 
Thirty Years War; 'Austria 
emerged only as the chief among a number 
of German states, and Holland won a 
naval and commercial position second only 
to that of England. The Ottoman Turks, 
stiU aggressive, were still held in check. 
In India, a Turkish dynasty known as the 
Moguls (MughMs, Mongols) extended its 
sway from Kabul to the mouth of the 
Ganges, and almost to Cape Comorin. 

At the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the aggressive Continental policy of 
Louis XIV. involved Europe in the “ War 
of the Spanish Succession.” The French 
king’s armies were shattered by repeated 
blows at the hands of Marlborough and 
Eugene, but he finally obtained his primary 
object, the recognition of his grandson as 
king of Spain. The threat of a Hapsburg 
domination passed into the threat of a 


Collision 
of the 
Dynasties 
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1700 


New World Entered, and East Re-entered. The Reformation. Organisation of European Nations 
under Absolute Monarchies. Constitutional Struggle in England. English Naval Supremacy 


Asia and Africa 

The New World Ixjstowed on Spain and 
Portugal by the Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 
Portuguese dominion established in the Indian 
seas by Albuqueniuc. 

Conquest of Egypt by Ottoman Turks, 

Safid dynasty in Persia (“ The Sofy ”)• 

First circunn\avi}*ation completed, ii;22. 
Invasion of llindost.ni (Noithern India) b> 
Baber, the fust “ Mogul” empeior, 1520 


Expulsion of Moguls, dynasty of Shei Shah at 
Delhi, n;.io. 


Fran(;ois Xavier in Jaiian. 


Restointion ot Moguls, 1556. 


Rule of Akbar, i5!;0-iOo5. 
Toleiation of Hinduism. 


Mogul dominion established and organised 
throughout Noitliein India. 


Development of Japanese luMidalism 
Reign of lehan (iii in Jliniostan, 1605-27. 
First iCiiglish factiiry at Suiat, 

First English Embassy lo Dellii, 1615. 


Reign of Shah jehan, 1627 58. 

'i'he 'i’aj Mahal built. 

End of the Portuguese power in tlie Jiast. 
•F^xtension of the Mogul dominion into tlie 
I )eccan. 


Rise of the Manchu (Taitai) dynasty in China. 


Reign of Aurang/ib, i6c;S-i7o7. 

Rise of the Mahrattas under Sivaji. 


France enters the field in India. 

Revival ot intolerant Mohammedanism by 
Auiangzib. 

Expansion of the Mogul Emiiire over Southern 
India. 


Europe and America 

Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian. 

Rivalry of Henry VIII. (1509-47), Francis I. 
(1515-47), and Charles V. (1519-56), who 
combines Spain, Burgundy, and the Empire. 
Luther challenges the Papacy, 1517-20. 

'fhe Reformation era opens. 

Turkish advance under Solyman the Magni- 
ficent. 

Custavus V'as.i in Sweden, 1523-60 
Spain conquers Mexico (1520) and Peiu (1533). 
Ri- FORMATION : Subjection of Chinch to (.lown 
(England). Confession of Augsburg : Piotes- 
tant J^eague. Calvin creates Ihesbyteiiamsm 

Ritssia: Ivan the Terrible. 

Order of Jesuits formally established. 

(iERAiANV : Contest between Cliarles V. and 
I’rotestant princes of (lermany ended by com 
promise at Peace of Augsburg. 

Enci.and : l‘rotestant Revolution (Edw'ard V 1 .) 
followed by Romanist reaction (Mary), and 
final establishment of Priitestantism (Eli/.a- 
lx*th) in England and Scotland. 

Spain : J’hilip II. and the Inquisition. 

Council of T'rent defines limits of Roman 
Catholicism. 

F'RANCh: Series of civil wais of religion, 1562-95, 
Revolt of Netherlands from Spain, 

Tuikish advance checked at Lepanto, 1571. 

PoR i absorbed by Spain. 

(iiadual success oi the Netherlands levolt. 
English naval supremacy proved by the .\rmada, 
Decadence of Spain. 

France: 'J'oleralion secured by Henri l\'. 
.Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakespeaie. 

(iableo and Bacon. 

Ibiioii of English and Scotti.sh Crowms, 1603 
Dutch and English commeic<‘ m the E ist Indies. 
Viiginia, first successful Biitish colony in Noith 
America, 1606. 

JIoi.i-ANJ): Independence established, 1609. 
(tEkmany: Thirty Years’ War begins, 1618-48. 

Iiustavus Adolphus. 

I’'r.ance : Richelieu organises absolutism. 
Enc.eand: Constitutional struggle l^etween 
Charles T. and Pailiament. The Petition of 
Right, 1628. 

PoK I lU.AE recovers independence. 

France: Rule of Mazarin : absolutism esta]> 
lished. [protectorate. 

En(;land: Civil War, resulting in military 
Thirty Years War ended by Peace of Westjihalia. 
Commeicial and naval rivalry of English and 
Dutch. [power. 

Development of France into tlie leading military 

F'rance: LouisXIV. initiates policy of aggression 
England: Charles IT. undermines supremacy 
of Parliament. Repression of Nonconformity 
by Parliament. 

Louis XIV. attacks Holland, with occasional 
support from Charles II. 

F-Ngland: Attack on Romanism. 

Aggressive movement of Turkey. [1^85. 

France: Louis XIV. revokes Edict of Nantes, 
Constitutionalism established in England by 
the revolution of 1688. 

Wars of England and Holland against France. 
Russia: Peter the Great. 

Newton and Leibnitz. 
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Bourbon domination. In the east of 
Europe a final limit was set to the Ottoman 
aggression. In Britain, the incorporation 
of Scotland was completed, formally by 
the Union of 1707, effectively by the 
suppression of Jacobi tism in 1746. 

From 1739 to 1763 Europe was again 
plunged into wars, with an eight years’ 
interval. The motives of those wars, and 
of the combinations of states on either side, 
s HV were complicated ; the results 
^ vv^ere simple. Prussia, under 

^ Frederick the Great, emerged 
as a first-class Power ; France 
lost her North American Colonies to 
Great Britain ; the British East India 
Company defeated the attem])t of the 
PTench to establish a paramount influence 
with the native princes, the Mogul Empire 
having broken up into a congeries of prac- 
tically indej>endent satrapies ; and the 
British themselves became established as a 
territorial Power by the conqu(‘st of Bengal. 
Russia also, organised at the beginning of 
the century by Peter the Great, had taken 
her place definitely among the great Powers. 

During the next twenty years (1763- 
1783) Poland was absorbed by her neigh- 
bours. The British Empire was sundered 
by the revolt of the older American 
Colonics, which were established as the 
United States of America ; while Canada 
remained loyal. By this time the whole 
of Europe was practically governed by 
absolute monarchies ; but a cataclysm was 
at hand. France became the scene of a 
tremendous revolution. Crown and aris- 
tocracy were toppled into the abyss. 

France proclaimed herself the liberator 
of the peoples ; the monarchs of Europe 
combined to suppress the proletariat. 

During the last decade of the 
century one revolutionary con- 

1* stitution after another was set 

Kevoitition 

tionary armies shattered monarchical 
armies, and turned the liberated ” peoples 
into subject dep)endencies of the Republic. 
On the seas, however, Britain successfully 
asserted her supremacy. Of the com- 
manders of the Republic, the most bril- 
liant was the Corsican Bonaparte. He 
dreamed of making Egypt the basis for 
achieving an Asiatic empire, and thence 
overwhelming Europe ; but the dream was 
shattered when he found himself isolated 
by Nelson’s destruction of the French fleet 
at Aboukir in the Battle of the Nile. 
Returning to Paris, he transfoimed the 


republic into an empire : he set up his 
brothers or his generals as rulers over half 
the kingdoms in Europe ; he dictated terms 
to every government except Britain. Bri- 
tain annihilated his fleets, and fought and 
beat his generals in the .Spanish Peninsula. 
He conquered the kings, but the nations 
rose against him, and overthrew him ; his 
last efiort was crushed at Waterloo. 

Absolutism was reinstated, but the 
proletariats had learnt to demand freedom 
Steam - power and steam - traction so 
changed the conditions of production as to 
revolutionise the relations between labour 
and capital, and between the landed and 
the manufacturing interests. In Great 
Britain political power passed from the 
landowners to the manufacturers with the 
great Reform Bill of 1832, and from the 
wealthy to the labouring classes with the 
Franchise Bills of i8()7 and 1884. Every 
monarchy has been comi)elled to submit 
to limitations of its own powers more or 
less copied from Britian. 

Britain herseflf, not untaught by the 
broach with America, has learned to estab- 
lish responsible government in her Colo- 
nies, making them virtually ' 
free states; and among those 
it is^ states the idea of federation has 

* taken root and is bearing fruit. 

In India, challenged by one native race 
after another, she has extended her sway 
over the whole ):)eninsula, and has abolished 
the anomaly of governing her great depen 
dency through a trading company. In the 
West her kinsmen have raised the United 
States into a mighty nation. 

In Europe France has passed through 
monarchy and republic and second 
empire into a stable republic ; Italy has 
revolted against foreign rulers, and become 
a united nation ; the small peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula have now achieved 
by arms their liberty from Turkish rule. 
Prussia has won the hegemony of the 
German states, and established a new 
German Empire. Russia, the bogey of 
the West, and of Britain in particular, 
has shown her weakness in collision with 
the sudden development of Japan. 

Finally, the Dark Continent has been 
explored and partitioned : in the south, 
after a sharp conflict, British and Dutch 
are on the way to become a united people ; 
in the north, Egypt has been reorganised 
under British administration. We end, as 
we began, with the land of the Pyramids. 

Arthur D. Innes. 





A TIME-TABLE OF THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY TO THE PRESENT DAY 

Showing at a glance the fate of all nations, their rise, their sway, their decline, and their successors 

On this double-page are shown the empires ol the ancient world to the rise of Rome, and on the succeeding double-page ihe ruling powers from Rome until 
the present day. The chronology is in divisions of a hundred years, except the first four, which, lor convenience of space, are shown in longer periods 
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lon;c and Done migrations. 
Predonnnance of Phrjgia among king- 
doms of Asta Minor. 

I04S B C. David captures Jerusalem and 
becomes Kii g over all Israel, 
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CONTEMPORARY FIGURES IN HISTORY 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH 


BY PROFESSOR SOLLAS 


T he origin of our |)lanot is a |)roi)lcni 
n^iK'h lias appealt'cl to tlio intellort 
of lhou{:;htful iiK'ii Irom tlic most naiiote 
timers, and the ('arhest recorded sjiecula- 
tions concerninf’ it -those of tlie Mosaic 
cosino/:;oiiy — [lossess a [lecuhar interest, 
since they embody the views oi the ancient 
Chaldeans, who w(‘re not only systematK' 
observers of the heavems, but made jirac- 
tical use ol their re'snlts. 

The Mosaic' cosmogony not unworthy 
of the great peojile among whom it took 

. its rise ; it recognisers the iact 

Beginning 

o a amous p, advent of man, 

and its account ol the ordca* ol 
events in this history is not only remarkable 
as a feat ol a prion reasoning, but acc'ords 
in some respects with the' results achieved 
after much labour by modcun science. 

It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the reign of 
evedution bc'gan, and attempts were made 
to trace the history of a [danetary 
system from its source in a jirimeval 
nebula on ])urc'ly mechanical grounds, 
Swedenborg (i7d.S) wa" the pioneer in this 
direction, then came Thomas Wright 
of Durham, whose work furnished inspira- 
tion to Emanuel Kant (i755)> 
to construct a consistent scheme ol the 
Universe. The last of this gi*oup of 

cosmic philosophers is Laplace (1796), 
whose admirable description of the evolu- 
tion of the solar system was arrived at 
independently, and without knowledge of 
the previous work of Kant. 

Laplace assumed as his starting-point 
the existence of a nebula formed of in- 
cande3cent gas, and extending beyond 


of a Famous 
Theory 


the limits ol the outermost planet of our 
syst(‘in. It was in rotation about a 
central axis, and possi'ssed m coiiseciiuaice 
a disc-hke or lenticular form. Radiating 
its h(‘at away m all directions through 
surrounding s])ace, it gnwv ('onlinually 
colder, and in cooling diminished in bulk. 
As a conse(iiK‘nc(‘ ol this ('ontrai'tion its 
rate of rotation increased, till at liuigth the 
c'cnlritugal force ol tiu' outermost ])art 
became so great that this ('onhl no longer 
continue to follow' the contrai'ting mass 
within, and thus remaiiKul lu'hind as a 
great rotating ring. rik* continued con- 
traction of th(* int(‘rnai mass, and the re- 
sulting increase in the vi'locityol rotation, 
again brought about the same condition 
ol things, and a Iri'sh ring was hd't behind. 

This process was rejieated time after 
time, till as many rings wen! formed as there 
are jilanets m thi‘ solar system ; the central 
mass which survived within the innermost 
ring condensc‘d to form the sun. The 
rings w'cre highly unstable— that is to 
say, a slight disturbing force w'as sufficient 
to destroy their continuity ; they broke 
across and rolled iij) into great nebulous 
globes, which revolved round the sun in 
the same direction as the original nebula, 
and rotated on their axes in the same direc- 
tion as that in which they re- 
volved. Most of them repeated 

Nebula behaviour of the original 

^ nebula?, leaving behind rings as 

they contracted, and these rings either 
rolled uj) to form moons or satellites, or, 
in the solitary instance of Saturn’s rings, 
retained their annular form. The rings 
are now known to consist of a multitude of 
solid bodies, as proved by Clerk-Maxwell. 
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By this hypothesis, so beautiful in its 
simplicity, an explanation was afforded 
embracing all the more important facts 
of our system ; the revolution of all the 
planets in nearly circular orbits and in the 
same direction as that in which the sun 
rotates, and the revolution of their 
satellites, also in circular orbits and in 
the same direction as their primaries ; 

T comparatively high tem- 

® perature and consequent low 

the Earth^^ density of the larger planets 
and the sun, as well as a variety 
of other phenomena, all seem to follow 
naturally from it. The fundamental as- 
sumption seems to be in harmony with a 
number of known facts. Thus in the case 
of our own planet the volcanoes distributed 
around the margins of the oceans, and the 
hot springs scattered irregularly over the 
whole terrestrial surface, suggest that great 
stores of heat exist beneath our feet, a 
presumption which finds confirmation in 
the fact that whenever we descend to- 
wards the interior of the earth, as in 
deep mines or wells, the temperature 
continues steadily to rise after we have 
passed a depth below which seasonal and 
diurnal changes of temperature cease to be 
felt, the rise being in some cases as much 
as 3 deg. for lOO ft., in others only i deg. 
for the same distance, but on the average 
I deg. for 6o ft. or 70 ft. If this increase 
of temperature continues down to great 
depths, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should not, then a point will be 
reached, say, at thirty or forty miles down, 
where the interior will attain a white heat. 


Thus the earth might be regarded as a 
white hot body surrounded with a film of 
rock growing continually cooler towards the 
surface. But such a hot body suspended 
in ^ace must be cooling, just as all bodies 
which are hotter than their surroundings. 
It is cooler to-day than it was yesterday, 
or — ^what is the same thing — it was hotter 


yesterday than it is to-day, and so of 
all previous yesterdays. And thus as we 
^ travel backwards in time we 

p ^ - perceive that the earth will be 
aVuf** growing hotter, the level of 
* white heat will be mount- 


ing upwards towards the surface, and 
will at last reach it, so that the earth, 
instead of being, as it now is, a dark body 
shining only with the reflected light of the 
sun, will lie self-luminous, a tiny star of 
a magnitude so diminutive as to have 
awakened resentment on the part of some 
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terrestrial inhabitants, who have regarded 
it as disproportionate to their dignity. But 
we cannot arrest imagination at this stage ; 
our thought still extends its retrospective 
glance into the abyss of past time, and we 
perceive the earth still growing hotter, 
till its temperature transcends those 
limits at which it can exist in the solid 
state. It becomes molten — nay, more, it 
becomes gaseous, and thus resumes the 
nebular state from which it sprang. 
Precisely the same argument applies 
to the sun ; our mighty luminary is also 
a cooling body, and if we could restore to 
it the heat which it has lost in the course 


of past neons it would resume a completely 
gaseous state. Modified in one way or 
another, this chain of reasoning seemed 
irrefragable in those happy days which pre- 
ceded the discovery of radium. 

The question may be considered from 
another jwint of view. On searching the 
heavens we find that many of the stages 
which are assumed in Laplace's hypo- 
thesis are still represented by actual 
existences. There are, to begin with, 
those immense diffused nebulae, almost 
incapable of definition, which are proved, 
. on si)ectroscopic examination, 

to emit that kind of light 
1* which is characteristic of glow- 

ing gas ; from these we pass to 
others which are resolvable by the telescope 
into a central and more condensed nucleus, 
with two mighty nebulous arms whirled 
round in a spiral, and bearing more con- 
densed masses in their midst ; even ring 
nebulae are known to exist ; and, finally, 
there are nebulous halos which surround 


some of the stars. Then we come to the 


stars themselves, which are suns of various 
degrees of magnitude, some immensely 
larger than our own luminary, and these 
are evidently in various stages of existence. 
Some are blue, and afford evidence of a 
higher temperature than that of our sun ; 
others are yellow, and make a nearer 
approach to the solar temperature ; while, 
again, others are red, and certainly colder. 

These, in conjunction with other con- 
siderations, lead to the conviction that 
the universe is in a state of evolution, and 
that the solar system at one time existed 
in a nebular state. But whether La- 


place's description of the series of events 
through which the original nebula passed 
is the true one or not is a very different 
matter ; it presents so many difficulties 
that scarcely any student now supports it^ 




Ill ttie beginning, it is supposed that the earth was 
part of a vast nebula of gaseous matter and meteo- 
rites, resembling the nebula of Argo, illustrated above. 





Later, as the cooling process advanced, the nebula assumed 
a rotatory movement in the form of a spiral. The nebula 
of Andromeda affords an excellent illustration of this. 




Or, like the nebula of Cygni, with the central sun well 
formed and the gaseous ring far removed, the earth would 
begin to shape, and the ring would roll up to form the moon. 



Jupiter, which is in a molten state, wreathed in thick 
vapour, with the “ great red spot indicating the begin- 
ning of the solidifying process, shows what the earth 
was like before it assumed its present solid condition. 



A' 




V ‘n® Shows the earth and the moon in their rotative staes 5 

ris, the mass forming: into a bail with outer ring: attached. white the dtagram boiow it iUnstrates the distance apart. 

HOW THE HEAVENS TELL THE STORY. OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
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A fundamental difficulty is the extreme 
tenuity of the gas which is assumed 
to have formed the ])lanetary rings. A 
second difficulty, which has 


Laplace’s 

Theory 

Abaadoned 


been emphasised by Professors 
Chamberlin and Sloulton, is 


to be found in the com- 
paratively small amount of rotational 
energy which the system at present 
possesses, for this is less than of 
that which, on the most favourable 
assumption, must have been contained 
within the original nebula. Less funda- 
mental, but equally fatal, is the fact that 
one of the satellites of Saturn revolves 
round its primary in a direction opposed to 
that of the rotation of the jdanet itself. 
[Recently Mr. Stratton, following out a sug- 
gestion of Professor W. H. Pickering, has 
shown that this is quite consistent, and, 
indeed, is a natural deduction from La^ 
jdace’s hy]>o thesis. J Hence for these and 
other reasons we are reluctantly compelled 
to abandon an hypothesis which for over 
a century has exercised an influence on 
out conception of the cosmos not less 
profound, })enc1 rating, and far-reaching 
than that of the famous Darwinian 
doctrine of natural selection, now on 
its trial. 

At present, unanimity of o])inion, even 
on questions of the most primary kind, 
is far to seek. Philosophers arc not even 
agreed as to the constitution of the ncbulre. 
It is questioned whether even those least 
resolvable and most diffused forms which 
give bright line spectra really consist of 
masses of incandescent gas. Many ob- 
servers, among them Sir Norman Lockyer, 
now maintain that they are formed 
of swarms of meteorites, which, moving 
with prodigious velocity, meet in frequent 
collision, and by their impact evolve 
sufficient heat to become self- 
luminous. Others, again, like 
the distinguished investigator 
Arrhenius, while admitting 
the gaseous nature of these nebulae, deny 
that they are incandescent, and assert 
that their temperature is not much 
above that of surrounding space. Their 
exterior parts consist of the lighter 
gases in a highly rarefied state, and 
minute particles of negative electricity, 
which are always careering through 
space, on penetrating these gases pro- 
duce a luminous discharge. A nebula 
composed of swarms of meteorites would, 
as Sir George Darwin has shown, behave 

8 ? 


Whftt 
are the 
Nebuls ? 


very much in the same way as one com- 
j)osed of gas, and if in rotation would 
rotate as a solid mass. The meteorites 
would stand in the same relation to 
the nebula as molecules to a gas, and 
thus the question of the constitution 
of the nebula, although of great in- 
terest in itself, becomes of subsidiary 
im|)ortancc in tracing its subsequent 
history. 

One of the latest attempts to frame a 
nebular hypothesis is that of Professor 
J- H. J cans. His reasoning is of a highly 
mathematical character, and his con- 
clusions are expressed in the most general 
terms. Starting with a sjdierical nebula 
of gas or meteorites endowed with a 
small amount of rotation, he shows that 
as it cools or loses energy the temperature 
of the interior will not fall continuously 
in precise correspondence with the cooling 
of the outer parts, and this lag” of the 
interior temperature will bring about a 
tendency to instability. The contraction 
of the nebula due to cooling will increase; 

. the velocity of rotation, and 
f again will tend to insta- 

p, ^ bility. As a result of the insta- 

ane s Pility so produced the nc‘bula 
will change its lorm, and Ix^c'otik; more 
or less ])ear-sha])ed. I'he narrow end of 
the pear will then separate from the 
body and assume an indeiMmdont existence 
as a ])rimitive ])lanet. This j:)rocess will 
recur again and again till the nebula is 
resolved into a sun with its attendant 
pkinets. The planets, existing at first 
as gaseous masses or quasi -gaseous masses, 
will be liable to the same kind of trans- 
formation, and may thus bud off moons 
or satellites. 

If the nebula were not in rapid rotation, 
a slight disturbing cause, acting at the 
critical moment when a planet was being 
ejected, might det(;rminc the inclination 
of the planet’s orbit, which might thus 
be very oblique to the equatorial plane 
of the nebula. Thus the hypothesis is not 
open to one of the objections which have 
been urged against that of Laplace— 
namely, that the orbits of some of the 
planets in the solar system are inclined 
at a large angle with the jdane of the 
sun’s equator. 

Jeans mentions two disturbing causes 
in particular which might easily arise — 
one the penetration of the nebula by a 
wandering meteorite, which might pre- 
cipitate an event already on the verge 




This illustrates Laplace’s theory, which conceived of a vast nebula filling: the whole space of the solar 
system and rotating around a central axis. The outer and thinner part had much greater move- 
ment than the denser central mass, finally being thrown off as a ring, which in turn rolled up into 
a ball, still following the same course as the ring had followed. Thus the earth broke off from the 
moon and the moon from the earth. The theory is, however, no longer credited by scientists. 



The pear-shaped nebula is the theory of a young English mathematician. Professor J. H. Jeans. Starting with a 
spherical nebula, he argues that in cooling it will assume the form illustrated above, and that the sm^er part 
will separate and form a satellite rotating independently but within a distance influenced by the parent mass. 
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The spiral nebula in Canes Venatici, a revolving mass of gas or meteorites, supplies, according to the nebulat 
hypothesis of Messrs. Chamberlin and Moulton, an excellent example of how the earth and moon were formed 
We may reasonably imagine the smaller spiral to represent the moon in the act of being thrown off by the earth! 
THREE FAMOUS THEORIES OF THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH 
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of happening, and simultaneously deter- the earth was hotter than it is now, less 

mine both the birth ol a planet and thcj rigid, more yielding, and, owing to its 

obliquity of its orbit ; the second, the rapid rotation, less stable. The action on 

presence of some distant mass, such as the moon of the tides produced in it by the 

a star, which, by raising a quasi-tide in earth is similar, and the rotation of the 

the nebula, would givci the final touch moon has been so lar diminished by them 

„ required to overturn its equi- that its day has become as long as the 

B^Us^tn influence ol a month — i.c,, our satellite only turns 

ColUsioiT body, such as a ] assing once round on its axis in the time that it 

star, has bec'n invoked by takes to revolve once round the earth ; 

Moulton in another version of the nebular it is for this reason that our satellite 

hy])othesis. In conjunction with Cham- keeps always the same face turned to- 

herlin, he calls special attention to the wards us. 

spiral nebulie, which are by far the The retardation of the earth in its 
commonest kind, as presenting the closest rotation has, however, a very remarkable 

approach to the conditions which obtain effect on the revolution of the moon ; it 

when planets are actually in course ol involves — by the principle of the con 

lormation. Chambeiim and Moulton enter servation of moment of momentum ~ a 

on a detailed account ol the manner corresponding acceleration of the moon 

in which they su])])ose the })lanets to in its orbit, and, as a consequence of this, 

have grown by the gradual acxretion of an enlargement ol this orbit — that is. 

iiK'leoric masses as tlu'se encountered the moon is ])Lished away trom us, as il 

each other while moving in vaiious were, and thus becomes more remote, 

elliptical orbits. But if so, the moon must have been nearei 

At ))res(‘nt it would seem impossible to to us in times jiast. It is ])ossible to trace 
speak with certainty as to the precise the ajiiiroach ol the moon to the earth 
history ol th(‘ solar system. Meanwdiile, as we go backwards in lime till the dis- 

we may console ourselves with the closing tance between them was only 

words of Professor Jeans^ pajier, to the p®®*' .two and a half terrestrial radii 

eflect that “no difliciilty need be ex- “**^^®*^ instead of the sixty radii which 

])erienc(‘(l in referring existing jilaiiptary '**’ ^ now separate them. Mathe- 
systems to a nebulous or meteoric origin matics do not take us farther back than 
on the ground that the configurations of this. But it is difficult to resist the 
these systems are not such as could have suggestion that in the immediately pre- 
originated out of a rotating mass of ceding stage ol development the earth 

liquid.” and moon formed together a single 

An investigation by Sir George Darwan, sjfliere. 
wdiich has furnished inspiration to such If we may ado])t this view^ then we 
hy]wtheses as that oi j('ans, brings us must regard the sphere as subject to the 

nearer the immediate subject of this essay, tidal influence of the sun. It w^as much 

since it treats of one of the last acts in hotter, and therefore more yielding, than 

th(i great drama of ]flanetary existence, the present earth ; it was also rotating 

and attempts to derive the (arth and much faster, probably once in about four 

moon from a common origin in a single or five hours. It would be contracting 

rotating sphere, as a consequence of cooling, and the 

It is well known that, owing to the contraction would lead to instability 

WK th D li*ictioral effects produced by (gravitational instability) ; its rapid rota- 

is Growi earth is being gra- tion would also tend toward instability 

IS rowing (rotational instability). It is difficult to 

onger ^1)011 its axis. Thus the day say which of these two, gravitational or 
is constantly getting longer, so that in a rotational instability, would be the most 

tew millions of years it will have increased effective ; but the combined result would 

in length from twenty-four to twenty-five be to give a pear-shaped form to the 

hours. On the other hand, in past time rotating mass, and eventually to deepen 

it must have been shorter tlian at present : the constriction between the narrow and 

a few millions of years ago it w^as only the broad end, till the smaller protuberance 

twenty-three hours in length, and many became completely dissevered from the 

millions of years earlier it was still less, larger mass, and so entered on an inde- 

only some five hours or so. At that time pendent existence as the moon. Tliis 
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final step in the process would prolmbly 
depend on the tide-producing power of the 
sun ; the larger mass remained behind as 
the earth, whose individual existence may 
l)c said to date from this event. 

The young earth would be subject to 
very much the same conditions after as 
H th Ihc ejection of the 

Br k might very possibly 

oon ro e ]X‘ar-sha])ed 

form, but without proceeding 
further through those subsequent changes, 
which would have led to the formation 
of another satellite ; and while ]iossessing 
some such iorm as this, she might very 
well have consolidated. With advancing 
years sht' would lose, as we have seen, 
the activity of lua* youth, the drag of the 
tides would cause her to s])in ever more 
slowly on her a.xis, till the day would 
l)ecome j'>ro^ — 

of this spheroid ,, , 

w o u 1 d c o n - |c y ^ 

tinuallydimin- the shaping of the 


ScaleotMifes //•’Tp, 

w o u 1 d c o n - \t y THe Mississippi 

tinuallydimin- the shaping of the face of the earth 

ish so that it soon after the earth had cooled down, so that the oceans were formed, the 
^ ’ t 1 ^ , • shaping of the great continents began. The action of moving water in the 

would COnlin - making of new land is well illustrated by the vast delta of the Mississippi, where 
Ually approach area larger than Wales has been formed by debris deposited by the river. 


great continent of Africa projects like 
the narrow end of a pear ; around it are 
occan.s — the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, which was 
once of far greater extent ; then comes 
a great dismembered ring of land, the 
two Americas, the Antarctic contineni, 
Australia, Asia, and Europt*. Within 
these, on the side op])osite to Africa, is 
the great Pacific Ocean, which covers 
over the broad end of the ]H‘ar. 

A line drawn from somewhere in Central 
Airica to its antipodes in the Pacific, 
through the centre ot the earth, would 
corres])ond to the long axis oi the pear ; 
a .second, at right angles to this, would 
corres])()nd to its Im'adtli ; and a Hurd, 
at right angles to both, would ('orrespond 
to the axis on which it rotates. A dia- 
meter of the earth taken through iho 
^ equator is 
j ^ almost 8.000 

( ^ niilesiii length, 

\ N, . the Polar dia- 

nietei is about 

this si is lit 

g re/on ohlatc'llcss ^ 

earth Irom a 

r//c Mii^ssiPP' true sjilieie. 

FACE OF THE EARTH Further, it 

, SO that the oceans were formed, the would UplVar 
, The action of moving water in the a \ , a a i ^ i 
the vast delta ofthe Mississippi, where iliat tllC (lia- 
rmed by debris deposited by the river, (IraW'Il 


V ' 


towards a true sphere. Sup])ose, however, 
that the earth as it coolecl lost its ])ower 
of readily yielding — and al ])rcsent it is 
more rigid than a globe of steel — then it 
would ])ass trom torm to form, not by a 
flowing movement, hut by a series of 
ruptures, and its form at any moment 
might he a little in arrear of that which 
it would have possessed if it had been in 
the fluid state. 

Thus it might indeed he possible still 
to discover some trace of an old-fashioned 
form in the existing planet ; and a careful 
examination of the distribution ol land and 
sea as represented on a terrestrial globe 
does, in fact, reveal a remarkable sym- 
metry, in which we seem to recognise a 
surviving vestige of its early state. The 


through Africa is about half a mile longer 
than the equatorial diameder taken al 
right angles to it, and this insignificant 
quantity measures the dej)artiire of tlu* 
form of the earth from that of an oblate 
s])heroid to that ot a j)ear, so nearly 
complete is the adjustment of its torm 
Earth's existing conditions. Betore 

j, . this nice adjustment was 

Chanses I'eachcd, the earth must have 
suffered many changes, passed 
through many times of stre.ss and storm, 
and witnes.scd many geological revolutions. 

If, at the beginning of her career, the 
earth was molten, or at a very high tem- 
perature, she must have been surrounded 
by a very deep and dense atmosphere, 
for all the waters which now rest on her 
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surface — oceans, lakes, and rivers — would 
have contributed to it in the state ot 


steam ; and not till the temperature of 
the ground had fallen to j8o deg. C. could 


An Age 
of Red-hot 
Rain I 


liquid water have begun to 
accumulate. Then a steady 
downpour of almost red-hot 
rain would have set in, filling 


up the neck of the ]>ear and extending 


far and wide over its broad end. 


The temperature would now fall some- 
what rapidly, and in a short s})ace of time 
the surface of the earth would have 


become as cool as it is at the ]a'esent day. 
Directly the waters of the firmament had 
collected into the oceans, leaving behind 
an atmosphere like that whic'li now 
exists, geological agencies of the kind we 
are now familiar with would Ix'gin their 
sway. Air and rain would exert their 
insidious power upon the rocks, sa])])mg 
their strength, concerting the hardi‘st 
granite into soft sand and clay, whic'h 
would be washed away by the rain 
through brooks and rivnk'ts into the 
channels of many rivers, all hastening 
with their burden of sediment, to deposit 
it finally in the sea. Here it would 
accumulate, layer after layer, building up 
those mighty masses of strata which now 
form the greater part 
of the visilile land. 


When we enter into calculations we are 
astonished at the rapidity with which 
these* agents ptalorm their work even at 
the ]>resent day ; but as we proceed 
farther back into the past, when the earth 
was full ot youthlul energy, their power 
must have ))een greatly enhanced. We 
might almost take the measure of the day 
as the measure of their work, for they 
])robably aecom])lislu‘d as imu'h during the 
eight hours’ day wliich on('(‘ existed as 
they do now in twenty-tour hours. A 
little consideration will make this clear. 
It is the winds which, blowing over the 
surface ol the ocean, jaoduce the sea 
waves, and it is these falling on our coasts 
that perform the work ot marine denuda- 
tion. But the winds are due in the first 


place to the heat of the sun. and the 
dillerence ot temperature estai)lishe(i at the 
e(]uator and the poles ; and. in tlu' next 
place, to the' rotation ol the earth. Thus, 
. . - with the increased raj>idity ol 

Winds ° rotation which we know to have 
existed, and with increased 
radiation Irom the sun, a very 
probable contingency, the winds would 
increase in strength and more powerfully 
erode our coasts. Again, with the moon in 
greater proximity, and with a more rapid 
.rotation of the earth, 
the tides would be 


While this general 
action was every- 
where in ])rogress, 
wearing down con- 
tinents and islands 
towards the level of 
the sea, more .special- 
ised activities were 
assisting to the same 
end. 

The waves which 
fall upon our coasts 
are now constantly 
undermining the cliffs 
and extending the 
margin of the sea at 
the expense of the 
land, and rivers not 
only serve to trans- 
port sediment, but 
cutedown their chan- 
nels deep into the 
rock, and so carve 
out the most varied 
landscapes of hill and 
valley from moho- 
1 0 n o u s tableland. 



TWO STAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE EARTH 
This illustrates in striking manner, based on the cal- 
culations of the best authorities, the comparative sizes of 
the earth, first as a gaseous mass, and, second, after it had 
cooled down and solidified into the planet on which we live. 
The small dot represents 8,000 miles, the earth’s diameter. 


imu'li higher and 
mor(' frequent, and 
lhes(‘, raising and 
lowering the cutting ^ 
edgt' nl tli(* sea, great- 
ly assist it in its work 
ol destruction. The 
winds and the tides 
produce various 
marine currents, and 
these help to distri- 
bute the sediment 
which the rivers de- 
liver into the sea, so 
that when stronger 
currents flowed as a 
result ol more power- 
ful tides and more 
violent winds, the 
sediments would be 
strewn over wider 
areas ; hence, the 
more ancient strata 
of our planet are 
far more widely dis- 
tributed than are 
those of later time. 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE GLOBE SHOWING HOW THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES WERE FORMED 

Ir the davs when the earth’s crust had formed but was still unstable, the process of cooling not having gone far 
enough, there would not be the mountains which now characterise it. These came when the earth contracted and 
crumpled iip along certain well defined lines, which are now represented by the three great mountain chains of the world. 


Finally, a heavier rainfall would result 
from a more active atmospheric circulation, 
creating larger rivers, and thus, at the 
beginning, all those denuding agents which 
are engaged in wearing the land down into 
the sea would be working at a more rapid 

Building Correspondingly, all the 

® agents which are occujiied in 

the Earth np deposits of sedi- 

ments would liave extended 
their operations ov^r a wider area, laying 
down a foundation broad and diiej). 

On the other hand, the contraction of 
the earth, due to the loss of its energy of 
rotation as well as of its internal heat, 
would also have ])roceeded more rajndly, 
new land would have emerged from the 
sea, old lands would have been submerged 
beneath it far kiss slowly than at the 
])resenl day ; ruptures oi the crust, 
accompanied hy earthquakes and volcanic 
action, would have been more frecjuent ; 
and thus, by the more rapid loss of its 
intrinsic energy, the renovation of the 
earth would have kept pace with its 
accelerated destruction. 

One effect of the contraction of the earth 
which has manifested itself in even late 
geological times is the crumpling up of the 
terrestrial crust into the sharp folds of 
mountain chains ; but at the beginning 
this crumi)ling must have been far more 
universal and energetk. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to observe that the 
most ancient rocks known to us— the 
Archaean — never present themselves under 
any other form than as intensely plicated 
masses. They originally consisted of lava 
flows and volcanic ashes, of ancient sedi- 
ments and limestones, into which subterra- 
nean masses of granite and other molten, 
deep-seated rocks have been injected ; 
but under the intense pressures to which 


they were subjected after their formation 
they and tlie invading granite have entirely 
lost their original character, and have 
been metamorphosed into gneisses, schists, 
and marble, all sharply and closely folded 
together. In any giv^en district the direc- 
tion of their lolding is maintained with 
wonderful constancy over great distances. 
There is no succecjding system of rocks 
that has been so comjdetely transformed, 
so universally plicated, as tliis ancient 
Archiean complex. 

In later times we can pass from stratum 
to stratum of the sedimentary scries 
and read their history almost as we turn 
over the pages of a book ; in the Archa&an 
all are kneaded together into a state ot 
such des})erate entanglement as to defy 
the powers of human ingenuity to unravel 
them. Thus the line of demarcation between 
the Archecan and subsequent sedimentary 
systems is the sharpest and most absolute 
that is known to us in the history of the 
earth. It marks the close of our planet's 
infancy, the several events of which have 
}>assed into oblivion as profound as that 
of our own forgetfulness of our earliest 
days. Later events, on the other hand, 
are recorded in the stratified series with a 
faithfulness wliich increases as we approach 
existing times. 

A history without dates must seem very 
unsatisfactory to a historian, and the ques- 
How We naturally arise whether 

Kikow These assign any definite time 

Wonders various critical events 

recorded in the evolutiijn of 
the earth. At present we can only make 
more or less plausible estimates. Thus, 
from a consideration of the thickness o| 
the sedimentary crust, and the rate at 
which sediments are now being deposited, 
it has been asserted that the interval 
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which separates us from the close of the 
Archaean era may amount to about twenty- 
six millions of years. Professor Joly, basing 
his argument on the undouT)ted iact that 
the ocean derives the greater i)art of its salt 
from the dissolved material contributed 
to it by rivers, comes to the conclusion 
that the ocean first caim' into existence 
^ ^ about one hundred millions ol 

tAA y^ars ago. As regards the 

100 million V - .1 .*^.1 

V birth ol the moon. Sir Cjeorge 

Years old! i • 

Darwin has given a minimum 

limit of fifty-four millions of years, but he 
adds that it may have taken place many 
hundreds of millions of years beiore this. 
Lord Kelvin has attempted to determine 
the time which has elapsed >incc the earth 
first acquired a solid crust. If we only knew 
the rate at which the earth is cooling we 
might calculate back to this time with 
some assurance of certainty, always, how- 
ever, on the assum])tion that the earth is 
simply a hot body cooling like any other 
hot body —such, say, as a red-hot cannon- 
ball. But a few years ago it began to be 
seriously suspected that this assumption 
was a very doubtful one, for a new ele- 
ment — radium — was discovered in i8c)8, 
which ])ossesses the remarkable jiroperty 
of sjKintaneously liberating heat, and this 
not in small quantities, but at an aston- 
ishing rate. One gramme of radium, for 
example, gives out enough heat in one hour 
to raise the temperature of one gramme ot 
water to boiling })oint ; hour alter hour, 
year in, year out, this wonderful substance 
is setting free the energy it contains, and 
will continue to do so until, some thou- 
sands of years hence, it has (*xhausted its 
store. If this element should happen to 
exist in sufficient quantity within the 
earth, then the earth could not be said 
to be cooling just like a ])iece of hot iron, 
and the increase of temperature we experi- 
ence as we descend towards the interior 
of the earth might possibly be due to the 
heat set free from radium. Indeed, the 
Th p argument is not confined to 

® the earth ; it may apjdy also to 

may^pUy ^ 

^ ^ ^ we derJVe from that luminary 

may be provided by Imrsting atoms ol 
radium. This was pointed out by Sir 
George Darwin and Professor Joly in 1903. 

It became obviously a question of the 
first importance to discover what propor- 
tion of the earth^s crust consists of radium, 
and an investigation ’ was undertaken for 
this purpose by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
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who finds that the rocks composing the 
earth’s crust contain a superabundance 
of radium — sufficient, if this element is 
uniformly distributed through the whole 
earth in the same proportion as it occurs 
at the surface, not only to make good the 
heat which is radiated away into space, 
but actually to raise the temperature of 
our planet, which, on this evidence, should, 
therefore, be growing not colder, but hotter. 

This is a result as disconcerting at first 
sight as it is astonishing, and its effects 
are very wide-reaching. Of course, it com- 
pletcily destroys the validity of Lord 
Kelvin’s argument, but it also deju'ives 
the nebular hypothesis of one of its cher- 
ished lines of evidence — a loss which the 
fon'e of the general argument enables us 
to bear with equanimit}^ 

In any case, the vast body of facts 
bearing on the history of the earth suffices 
to show that its temperature cannot be 
rising. Mr. Strutt has, therefore, imagined 
that the radium is not uniformly clistri- 
buted throughout the mass of the ])lanet, 
and supposes that it is restricted to an ex- 
ternal zone forty-five miles in 
t * thickness ; this would suffice 
VC o great maintain the earth at its 
* existing temperature. If, how- 
ever, w^e admit a restriction of this kind, we 
are in no way bound to fix the limit at fort y- 
five miles. All we can say is that we do 
not know how far downwards the radium 
reaches — for aught we know five miles, or 
even less, is as likely a limit as forty-five 
miles. Professor Joly, indeed, maintains 
that the radium we mjet with is not proper 
to the earth at aU, but comes from the sun. 

Radium is a short-lived element, its 
existence being limited to a few thousand 
years ; but as fast as it decays it is repro- 
duced at the expense of another element — 
uranium — the lifetime of which is measured 
by hundreds of millions of years. 

The last quarter of a century has proved 
fertile in great discoveries — more so than 
any corresponding period in the past. As 
a result, the whole world of scientific 
thought has been thrown into commo- 
tion ; old-established theories, and even 
the most fuftdamental notions, seem to be 
in a state of flux. Under the stimulus of 
new ideas great questions, such as the 
constitution of matter, the origin of 
species, and the birth of worlds are being 
re-investigated with renewed energy, and 
we seem to be on the eve of great events. 
William Johnson Sollas 



SCENES FROM THE PREHISTORIC WORLD 



1. THE GIGANTIC VEGETATION OF THE CARBONIFEROUS AGE 




THE SAURIAN AGE. WHEN THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS WERE GIGANTIC REPTILES 






4. PREHISTORIC MEN ATTACKING THE GREAT CAVE BEARS 



FOUR PERIODS OF THE EARTH’S DEVELOPMENT 

A Postscript to Professor Sollas's Chapter on the Wonderful 
Story of Ihe World’s Birth, beginning on page 79 


’T'HE earth was once a fluid haze of light.” 

^ The whole solar system once formed a 
vast nebula, consisting of glowing gas, or 
a swarm of meteoroids. Our planet was 
slowljf shaped into a globe out of this primi- 
tive nebula. 

This globe was at first intensely hoi, 
and probably liquid. A solid crust formed 
on the surface as heat was lost by radiation, 
and this crust consisted of the oldest rocks 
of igneous formation like the granites and 
gneisses. During this Archaean or Eozoic 
Period, the earth acquired its atmosphere 
and its oceans, and it is probable that the 
mysterious origin of life took place. 

The later history of the earth since the 
stratified rocks began to appear, and life 
existed, is divided into four main periods, 
of which the first is known as Primary, or 
Palaeozoic. 

The First Period of the Earth 

Cambrian System. The rocks formed in 
the Cambrian Age are mainly grits, quartz- 
ites, and conglomerates, with shales, schists, 
and limestones. The earth was then mostly 
covered by .seas, and the first well-defined 
forms of life were of marine origin. 

Silurian System. The Silurian rocks 
are mostly sandstones, shales, and slates 
deposited in the seas. The first vertebrates 
made their apjiearance as fishes, whilst 
insects began to flutter in the air, and 
occasionally to alight on the emerging land. 

Devonian System. This was the age of 
the old red sandstone. Fishes reached a 
high state of development, whilst the first 
traces appeared of land vegetation, ferns and 
lycopods. 

Carboniferous System. This system 
is exceptionally important, because its chief 
rock is coal, the fossilised remains of the 
luxuriant vegetation which grew in tropical 
swamps. The first terrestrial animals, true 
air breathers, now appeared. 

Permian System. Tlic last of the jirimary 
systems gave us the new red sandstone, dis- 
tinguished from the old by lying above the 
coal measures. The Permian Age was appa- 
rently unfavourable to life, and is only 
notable for the first appearance of the land 
reptiles into which the amphibians developed. 

The Second Period of the Earth 

The Secondarv Period marks the emer- 
gence of the dry land i^p i|||>ortance greater 
tha.n that of the s^. ^ 

Triassic SysteTS. The Triassic rocks 
chiefly consist of san^ones^hd hardened 
clays laid down in i^allow sea Dasins. Land 
vegetation now f|||Lai|an to assume a 
modern type, with oonuirs and cycads. The 
seas were still richly peopled, and the land first 
gave a home to hug© reptiles, or dinosaurs. 

Jurassic System. Tliis .system is marked 
a great variety of. limestones, the product 


of dead sea creatures. It is e.ssentially the 
age of reptiles. The ichthyosaurus disputed^ 
the seas with the plesiosaurus ; the pterodactyl 
ruled the air ; whilst on land, huge monsters 
like the brontosaur and diplodocus browsed 
on tropical vegetation. From these reptiles 
the birds were developing, whilst small mar- 
supials, the oldest of the great mammalian 
race, skipped under the branches. 

Cretaceous System. Thisw^as the age of 
the great chalk deposits. The birds, now 
emerging from their reptilian ancestry, 
dominated its life, and the first modern 
plants appeared on the land. 

The Third Period of the Earth 

Tlic Tertiary Period marks the true begin- 
ning of modern geological history, when the 
great outlines of geography were laid down, 
and the first representatives of modern plants 
and animals made their appearance. 

Eocene System. The Eocene rocks are 
mainly limestones, with sandstone and 
hardened clays. We owe them to the sea and 
its organisms. Modern evergreen trees now 
first appeared. The mammals come to the 
front, with the lapir-hke palx'othcrium and 
the first recognisable ancestor of the horse. 

Miocene System. The Miocene Age 
was a mountain-building period, when the 
great chain which runs from the Alps into 
Central Asia received its final uplift. 
Deciduous trees, like the beech and elm, now 
made their appearance. The giant masto- 
don and the formidable sabre-toothed tiger 
roamed the Miocene forest, and true apes — 
man’s first forerunners — mopped and mowed 
in the boughs. 

Pliocene System. The last of the 
Tertiary ages set the final stamp on the 
geological moulding of the earth’s crust, 
its ])lants were transitional to the flora of 
modern Euro])e. Great herds of herbivora 
now appeared. 

The Fourth Period of the Earth 

The Quaternary Period is that in which we 
are still living. Its outstanding feature is 
the appearance of man. 

Pleistocene or Glacial System. Its 
essential feature was the appearance of 
glacial conditions over most of the northern 
hemisphere, when great ice sheets rubbed 
our land into shape. The vegetation was 
^nArctic, and only animals like the reindeer and 
the hairy mammoth couM endure the cold. 

Human or Recent System. The pre- 
cise antiquity of man is still uncertain, but 
it w?-s only after the close of the Glacial 
Period that he made his* home in Europe, 
where he shared a precarious existence with 
mammoth, cave-bear, and rhinoceros. Man 
developed through the Palaeolithic and Neo* 
lithic ages of stone implements to the Bronze 
« and /roi(ji^ages, iVhen |netal was first worked. 
In the last of these wif live. 



GEOLOGICAL CLOCK OF THE WORLD’S LIFE 

This page is an effort, based on Professor Lester Ward’s calculations in “Pure Sociology,” to show the 
comparative length of each geological period, and the thin white line between Tertiary and Archsean indicates 
the period of human history. Thin as this line is— and we could not show it thinner ~ it is too thick, and out of 
proportion to the rest of the clock. If we assume that from the beginning of the world — from its first forming 
into a solid sphere- - to the present, time may be represented by a day of twenty-four hours, the time occupied 
by human history does not exceed twelve seconds. This is reckoning human history as ten thousand years. 
There is, of course, no possibility of obtaining more than relative figures for such a scheme as this, which 
should be regarded in connection with the previous page and the chart of the Begi inings of Life, facing page 95 



The thin white line between the Tertiary and the Archaean periods represents the duration of human history 


TABLE SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF YEARS AND HOURS 


Geolo|{ical Pericxib 

Years 

Hours 

Archaean 

18,000,000 

6 

Laurentian 

x3, 000, 000 

0 

Cambrian 

6,000,000 

2 

Silurian 

6,000,000 

2 

Devonian 

6,000,000 

2 

Carboniferous . . . . : 

6,000,000 

2 

Triassic 

3,000,000 

X 

Jurassic I 

3,000,000 

X 

Cretaceous | 

3,000,000 

X 

Tertiary and Quaternary 

3,000,000 

I 

I'hf Qu.itcrn.iry I’eriocl 
ih that m whn.li we live 

72,000,000 

24 


TERTIARY AND QUATERNARY PERIODS 


At a rough guess, three million years majr be 
allowed for the Tertiary and Quaternary periods 


Geological Pciiods 

! Years 

Hrs. 

Min 1 

Sec. 

Tertiar3r‘ 

2,600,000 

_ 

5 * 



Pleistocene 

300,000 


6 

— 

Human 

100,000 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

3,000,000 

X 



Human History . . , 

xo,ooo 

=-- 


X 2 
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HOW LIFE BECAME POSSIBLE 

ON THE EARTH 

BY DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


E arly writers on the relation of man 
and animated nature to the material 
universe not only assumed that the latter 
existed for tlie former, but that both alike 
were the results of special acts of creation. 

Furthermore, they usually took it for 
granted that all things were created very 
much in the condition in which we now 
see them, and that any changes that have 
since taken jilace are but slight superlicial 
modifications of a ]K‘rmanent and un- 
changing whole. Not only were the sun 
and moon and stars creat(*d as aj)i)anages 
of the earth, but the earth itself in all its 
details of sea and land, lulls and valleys, 
mountains and precijaces, swamps and 
deserts, was made and fashioned just as 
we now see it, and every feature of its 
surface was supposed to have some 
])urj)os(‘ in connection with man. 

Thes(i purposes we could, in some cases, 
understand, while in others they seemed 
wholly unintelligible, and much 
ingenuity was bestowed by the 
natural theologian and others 
to exiilain more and more ot 
the observed facts from this ]K)int of view'. 
The sanu‘ oi)inions prc' vailed in regard to 
the infinite variety of animals and jdants, 
each individual species being su])|)osed to 
have been an independent creation, and 
all to have some definite and preordained 
purpose in relation to mankind. 

These views, however absurd they seem 
to most people now, were almost univer- 
sally held so recently as during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and were 
thus coincident with one of the most 
brilliant epochs of oui literature and our 
dawning science It was only towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when geology became widely studied and 
its results were fully appreciated, that the 
more rational conception of a very slow 
development of the earth's surface during 
countless ages began to be generally 
accepted. 

The grand nebular hypothesis of Laplace 
came to reinforce the views of the geolo- 


The Old 
Ide&s of 
Creation 


gists, by showing how the earth itself may 
have orig nated as a gaseous or molten 
globe ; and its slow ]^rocess of cooling, with 
the reaction of the interior and exterior 
on each other, s(irved to elucidate the facts 
of the heated interior, as shown by hot 
springs and vok'anoes, as well as many of 
tlie ])henomena presented by the distorted 
p. . and metamor})hosed strata 

nnging formed its crust. Hence it 

Conditions in • 1 

of the Eorth 1<> be perceived 

that the coiidit 011 of the earth, 
with all its endless variations of surface, 
of continents and oceans, of seas and 
islands, ot vast })lateaux and lofty 
mountain ranges and extensiv^e low and 
plains, with their raviiUN and cataracts, 
their great lakes and stately rivers, was 
subject to pei’iHdual (hauge. from that 
remote epoch when it seems to have 
been actually the case that “ the earth 
was without form and void,'* and that 
owing to the greater d(‘nsity oi th(‘ vapour- 
laden atmosphere, “ darkness was upon 
the face? of the dee])." 

Another field of geological research 
torced us to the conclusion that the same 
continued ])rocess of change had affected 
the forms of hie upon the earth. When 
carefully investigated, the crust was found 
to abound m the fossilised remains of 
animals and ])lanls. Careful study of 
these showed that the oldest of all were 
of comparatively simple structure, and 
that the higher forms only a])peared in 
more recent epochs ; while the highest of 
all were probably very little older than 
. man himself. It is only 

angiAg (luring the last half century 

of^Ufe theory of Evolution 

has been elaborated and has 
become generally accepted as applicable 
to the whole of the vast cosmic process 
— from the development of the nebulas 
into stars and suns and systems, with 
a corresponding development of planets 
from an early condition of intense heat, 
through a more or k ss lengthy period 
of cooling and contraction, to an ultimate 
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Theory of 

Natural 

Selection 


state of refrigeration, the earlier and later 
stages being alike unsuitcd to the existence 
of life. 

More important still, the discovery of 
the theory of Natural Select on by Darwin 
— and at a later period by myself — has 
led to a satisfactory explanation of the 
successive a})pcarance of h gher and more 
complex forms of life, and also 
of that wonderfully minute and 
complex adaptation of every 
species to its conditions of 
existence and to its organic as wel as 
its inorganic environment, which all other 
theories — even the most recent — have 
failed to grapple with. 

The logical completeness as well as the 
extreme simplicity of this exi)lanation ol 
organic evolution has led great numbers 
of thoughtful but ill-informed persons to 
reject it, because it seems to render un- 
necessary the existence ol a primary 
intelligent cause ; while another equally 
arge but, as I think, equally ill-informed 
(lass — the so-called monists — use it to 
demonstrate the non-existence, or, at all 
events, the needlessness, of any such caus(‘. 
Both alike err, because they fail to take 
cognisance of the tact that every form ol 
evolution, and jire-emineiitly that of the 
organic world, is an explanation ot a 
jirocess of change, a law ot development, 
not in any sense or by any j-)Ossil)ility an 
explanation of fundamental laws, causes, 
or origins. It presupixjses the existence 
not onlj^ of matter — itselt a thing whose 
nature is becoming more and more 

myster.ous and unthinkable with the 
advance of physical science — hut ot all 
the vast complex of laws and forces 

which act upon it — mechanical, physical, 
chemical, and electrical laws and forces — 
al more or less dependent on the still more 
mysterious, all- pervading ether. Thus, the 
universe in its purely physical and in- 
organic aspect is now seen to be such an 
overwhelmingly complex organism as to 
suggest to most minds some 

vast ntelligent power j)er- 

vading and sustaining it. 
Persons to whom this seems 
a logical necessity will not be much disturbed 
by the dilemma of the agnostics — lhat,how'- 
ever wonderful the material universe may 
be, a being who could bring it into existence 
must be more wonderful, and that they 
prefer to hold the lesser marvel to be sell- 
existent rather than the greater. When, 
however, we pass from the inorganic to 

Q2 , 


Wonderful 
Complexity of 
the Universe 


the organic world, governed by a new set 
of laws, and apparently by some regulating 
and controlling forces altogether distinct 
from those at work in inorganic nature ; 
and when, further, we sec that these organ- 
isms originated at some definite ci)och 
when the earth had become adapted to 
sastain them, and thereafter developed 
into two great branches of non-sentient 
and sentient life, the latter gradually 
acquiring higher and higher senses and 
faculties till it culminated in man — a 
being whose higher intellectual and moral 
nature seems adapted for, even to call 
for, indefinite development — this logical 
necessity for some higher intelligence to 
which he himself owes his existence, and 
wdiich alone rendered the origin of semtient 
life possible, will seem still more irre- 
sistible. 

The preceding remarks are intended to 

suggest that the theory of evolution, 

combined with the quite recent and very 

startl ng advances in physical science, so 

far from making the universe around us 

more intelligible as a sell-sustaining and 

sell -existent whole, has really rendered it 

, less so, by showing that it is 

oT* j infinitely more complex than 
Behind the i j r i i 

^ . we had formerly supposed ; 

and further, that matter itself, 
instead of being, as was once believed, a 
com})aratively simple thing, eternal and 
indestructible, is in all its various forms sub- 
ject to decay and disintegration. We now 
sec that the only thing known to us that we 
can conceive as having unending existence 
IS mind itselt ; and, just as Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection has opened up to us 
an infinite field of study and admiration 
in the forms and colours and mutual 
relations of the various species of animaT 
and plants, so does modern science open 
up to us new and unfathomable depths in 
the inner structure of matter and of the 
cosmos, and thus compels us more and 
more to recognise a mental rather than 
a mere physical substratum to account 
lor its existence. 

There is, however, another .set of rela- 
tions which have been hitherto very little 
studied — those between the organic and 
the inorganic worlds in their broader 
asjiccts. These are now found to be 
very much more complex and more 
remarkable than is usually supposed, 
and they also have an important bearing 
uj)on the great problem of the origin 
and destiny of man This is a subject 
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whicli opens up a variety of considera- 
tions of extreme interest, showing that 
the exact adaptations of our earth — 
and presumably of any other planets — to 
enable it to sustain organic lile, from its 
first ai)pearance and throngli its long 
course of development, is as varied and 
complex and as much beyond the pos- 
sibilities of chance coincidences as are 
any of the individual adajitations ol 
animals and plants to their immediate 
environment. Most of these latter ada])- 
tations have been made known to us by 
Darwin and his followers, and they have 
excited the admiration and astonishment 
of all lovers of Nature. When the ante- 
cedent and grander n‘lations oi planet to 
life are studied with ecpial care, these also 
will, 1 believe, excite deeper admiration, 
still more profound astonishment, be- 
cause any scHondary laws that coukl have 
brouglit them about an* less easy to dis- 
cover, or (‘ven to iinagnu*. 

Before we can form any adeejuatt* 
idea of the nature of a world which shall 


be able to sup])ort and develop organic 
hie, we must consider what are the special 

conditions that alone render 
Essential possible. We, of 

of Ufe 

the organic world, from the 
lowest to the highest, not to the lew 
exceptional cases in which life may be 
possible under conditions that would be 
fatal to the higher as well as to most ol 
the lower form-:. 


The one striking s])eciality of the higher 
animals - and to a less degree of tlu* 
higher ])lants — is that of continuous, all- 
pervading motion, every jiortion of their 
substance being in a state of flux : each 
particle itself moving, growing, living and 
dying, and being re})laceci by othci 
])articlcs of the same nature and lulfilling 
the same functions. To keep up this 
growth, and to enable every part of the 
structure to be continually renewed, food 
is requ.red. This is taken into the 
stomach of animals in the solid or liquid 
form, IS then decomposed and recomjiosed, 
that which is useless or superfluous being 
thrown off by the intestines, while what 
is needed for growth is transformed 
into blood and by a wonderful'.y intricate 
system of branching tubes is carried to 
every part of the body, furnishing nourish- 
ment and repair alike to bone and muscle, 
to all the internal organs and all the out- 
ward integuments, and to that marvpL 


lously complex nervous system which 
also permeates every jiart of the body 
and is essential to the higher mani- 
festations of life — to the exertion of 


force, voluntary motion, and, apparently, 
to thought Itself. Add to this the constant 
influx of air, which at once ]nirities the 
blood and sup|)hes animal heat, and is so 


The Miracle 
of 

Human Life 


imiHirtant that its cessation 
lor a lew minutes is usually 
fatal, and wi* have a machine 
so complex in its structure and 


mode of action that the most elaborate 


ol human machines is Init as a gram of 
sand to a world in com]:)ansori. 

Now the very ])o.>sibiLty of such a 
material organism as this depends upon 
a highly c(mi})lex form of matter termed 
])rotoplasm, which is at onci* extremely 
plastic and of extreme mstaliihty, and is 
yet capal)le of secreting or building uj) its 
atoms into such solid and apjiaiently 
durable forms as bom*, liorn, and hair. 


bt‘sides the various liquids and semi- 
solids whi('h bui d u]) tlu* organism. 
This fundamental organii' substance con- 
sists ol only four ( hemical (dements — 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, 
and almost all ammal and V(*g(‘tabU‘ 
structures and jinxlucts have the same 
eUanental ('oiistitution, though with such 
widely different characteristics. Four 
other el(‘inents — sul])hur, lime, silicon, and 
phosphorus- ■ also occiii in small quant.lies 
in organic tissues, to supjdy special needs ; 
but tlu^se arc not essimtial to all fbrms of 


life, and are only tak(‘n up and utilised by 
the living ])rotoj)lasin when required. 
Protojilasin is undoubtedly the basis of 
physical life, yet it only exists in, and is 
jirodiiced by, living organisms. The 
moment such an organism dies, disorgan- 
isation and decay set in, and the whole 
mass becomes gradually changed into 
more stable compounds, or into its con- 
stituent elements. It appears, therefore, 
that some agency — usuady termed “ vital 
^ . force " — must be at work, 

• 1 to tiroduce this wonderful 

of Physical form It 

‘ ® into “ cells — the physiological 

units of all organisms — and afterwards 
to direct the energies supplied by heat 
and light so as to build up the exces- 
sively complex structures, with all 
their wonderful powers and potentialitie.s, 
which we term animals and plants. All 
this .seems to imply not “ a force ” only, 
but very many forces, all of which must 
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have some k nd of mind n or behind them, 
to direct these forces to such infinitely 
varied yet perfectly defined ends. 

Consider for a moment one of the 
simplest of these cases. Let us take the 
minute seed of one of the great trojucal 
fig-trees, and another seed of a strawberry, 
or of garden cress. Both will be about the 

A Mar el shape, and the 

j niost acute microscopist would 

E er D difference in the 

^ ^ internal structure that could 
intelligibly account for the different results 
when these little grains of protoplasm are 
exposed to identical conditions. For, 
even if planted near each other, and 
exposed to the same amount of heat and 
moisture, to the very same atmosphere, 
and the same kind of water, as well as 
identically the same soil, yet invariably 
the one will grow into a large tree, the 
other into a small herb, and in the course 
of time, still with no change whatever of 
the physical conditions to which both are 
exposed, each will j^roduce its peculiar 
foliage, and flowers, and fruit, very 
different in all their characters from those 
of the other. Were this result not so 
common as to seem to us “ natural,'' we 
should cal it a miracle ; and it is really 
and essentially as inexplicable as many 
things which arc termed miracles only 
because they are unfamiliar and 
inexplicable. 

Now, this wonderful substance, the phy- 
sical base of all life — and as it is the only 
base that exists, or has ever existed, 
on the earth, w,c may fairly assume that 
no other is possible — can only maintain 
itself and perform its functions under 
certain very definite conditions, which con- 
ditions are now maintained on our earth's 
surface, and must have been maintained 
throughout the long geological periods 
during which life has been slowly develop- 
ing What these conditions are we will 
now proceed to show. 

XK i"* essential for organic 

« ® life is a certain very limited 

fo^Life^ range of temperature. We are 
® so accustomed to consider the 
change of temperature from winter to 
tfifemcr, from day to night, and that 
^rofch occurs when we pass from the 
tt^^ics to the Polar regions as being very 
great, that we do not realise what a small 
proportion such changes bear to the whole 
range of temperature that exists in the 
known universe. The absolute zero of 
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temperature is calculated to be minus 
461° F., while the heat of the sun has beer 
determined to be over 10,000° F., and man^ 
of the stars are known to be much hottei 
than the sun. The actual range of tem- 
perature is therefore enormous ; but any 
develo])ment of organic life is possible 
only within the very narrow limits of the 
freezing and boiling jioints of water, since 
within tho.se temperatures only is the 
existence of liquid water possible. But 
a much less range than this is really re- 
quired, because albumen, one of the com- 
monest forms of protoplasm, is coagulated 
or solidified at a temperature of about 
160° F. Now, if, as is generally believed, 
the earth has been once a liquid or even 
a gaseous mass and has since cooled to its 
present temperature on the sur.'ace, and 
the sun is undergoing a similar process of 
cooling, we are able to understand that 
the very limited range of tenq^erature 
within which life develo])mcnt is possible 
implies an equally limited ])eriod of time 
as compared with that occu])ied by 
the whole process of solar and plane- 
tary development. 

Wc Li b must be understood, how* 
- ^ ever, that the present tempera- 

/fK earth’s surface s 

Of me 9U1I entirely to sun-heat, and 

that if that were withdrawn or greatly 
diminished the wLole surface of the globe 
would be permanently far below the freez- 
ing point and all tlie oceans be frozen 
for a considerable depth ; so that a’l 
organic life would become extinct. Under 
such conditions no renewed development 
of life would be possible ; and it is therefore 
quite certain that the sun has actually 
maintained the uniform moderate tem- 
perature required, and must continue 
to maintain it for whatever future period 
man is destined to continue his existence 
upon the earth. 

But it is not only a certain amount of 
heat that is required, but also a sufficient 
quantity of light ; and this implies a further 
restriction of conditions, because light 
is due to vibrations of a limited range of 
wave-length, and without these particular 
rays plants cannot take the carbon from 
the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
by its means build up the wonderful series 
of carbon compounds, including proto- 
plasm, which are essential for the life 
of animals. What is commonly termed 
dark heat, therefore, would not be suffi- 
cient for the development of any but the 
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lowest forms of life, even though it pro- 
duced the necessary temperature during 
a sufficient period of t me. 

All organisms, from the lowest to the 
highest, whether plant or animal, consist 
very largely of water, and its constant pre- 
sence either in the liquid or gaseous form 
is essential for organic lile. On our earth 
oceans and seas occupy the greater 
part of the surface, while their average 
depth is so great that the (juantity of 
water is sufficient to cover the whole 
of the globe free from inequalities two 
miles deep. It is this enormous amount 
of water that supj)! es the air with ample 
moisture, such as renders the life of 
the tropics so luxuriant. Yet even now 
the inequality of water-supply is such 
that large areas in all ]jarts of the 
?arth are what wq. term deserts, only 
supporting a very few 'orms of life that 
have become specially adai)ted to them, 
and certainly unfitted for the continuous 
development of life from lower to higher 
forms. 

Water is also of immense inqiortance as 
an equaliser of temjierature, the currents 
of the ocean conveying the 
er Atk 'vvarmth of the tropics to ameli- 
. orate the severity of tem])erate 
and Polar regions, while the 
amount of water- vap)our in the atmosphere 
acts as a retainer of heal during the night, 
without which it is probable that the sur- 
face of the earth would freeze every night 
liven in the tropics. When we consider 
that water consists of two gases — oxygen 
and hydrogen — in definite proportions, and 
that without their presence ]n these pro- 
portions and in the necessary quantity 
the development of organic life would 
lave been impossible, we find that we have 
lere a remarkable and very complex set of 
:onditions which must be fulfilled in any 
planet to enable it to develop life. 

But this is not all. The atmosphere ,* 
is so intimately associated with water in 
’ts life-relations, and is itself so absolutely 
essential to the existence from moment to 
moment of the higher animals, that the 
Iwo require to be duly proportioned to 
3ach other and to the globe of which they . 
form a part. 

In the first place the atmosphere must 
le of a sufficient density, this being needed 
n order that it may be an adequate storer 
xp of solar heat, and also in order that it 
nay be able to supply sufficient oxygen, 
water^vapour, and carbonic-acid gas for 


the requirements of both vegetable and 
animal life. We have a striking exam]de 
of the use of air as a storcr-up and dis- 
tributor of heat and moisture in the 
very different character of our south-west 
and north-cast winds. The effect of the 
density of the air is equally well shown 
when we ascend lofty mountains where we 
find perpetual snow and 
Protect^ simply to the fact 


Earth by Night 


that the air is not dense 


enough to retain the heat 
of the sun — which is actually greater than 
at low levels — so that at night the tem- 
perature regularly falls below the freezing 
point. On the other hand a very much 
denser atmosphere would absorb so much 
water vapour as probably to shut out 
the light of the sun, and thus have a 
prejudicial effect on vegetable life. 

Again, there is good reason to believe 
that the proportions of the various gases 
in the atmosphere arc, within certain 
narrow limits, such as are most favourable 
not only for the life that actually exists, 
but lor any life that could be (levelo])ed 
irom the elements that constitute the uni- 
verse. Oxygen has properties which seem 
absolutely essential to organic life ; but 
nitrogen, though only serving to dilute 
the oxygen so far as the higher animals 
arc directly concerned, is yet indirectly 
essential or them, since it is in vege- 
tables a constituent of that protoplasm 
which is the very substance of their bodies. 

Now, plants obtain their nitrogen mainly 
from the minute proportion of ammonia 
that exists in the atmosp|jere, and this 
ammonia is formed by tlW union of the 
nitrogen of the air with the hydrogen of the 
water-vapour under the influence of elec- 
tric discharges — that is, of thunderstorms. 
It is evident, then, that the required 
amount of this essential compound will 
depend upon a due adjustment of the 
quantities of nitrogen and aqueous vapour 
always present ; while the electric dis- 
^ . charges seem to be due to the 

** ® friction of various strata of air 
with each other and with the 


Thunder- 

storms 


earth’s surface, due to the winds 
and storms ; and winds are due to highly 
complex causes, involvingjhe rate of the 
earth^s rotation, the rise ana ^all of the tide, 
the density of the atmosphere, the quan- 
tity of its aqueous vapour, and the amount 
of solar heat which it receives. Unless 
all these very , diverse factors existed in 
their due propKifrtion, some of the results 
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might be highly prejudicial if not quite 
inimical to the development of life. To 
these various adaptations of our gaseous 
envelope we must add one other. Carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere is absolutely 
essential to vegetable life, while it is 
directly antagonistic to that ol the liigber 
animals. Its quantity must, therefore, be 


The Wonder 
of the 

Atmosphere 


Strictly proportionate to the 
needs ot l)otli ; and that benefi- 
cial proportion must hav^ been 
preserved throughout the whole 


period of the existence of the higher air- 


breathing anintals. 


These various considerations show us 


that our atmosphere, consisting as it does 
mainly two commcui gases mixed 
together, and therefore seeming to most 
people one of the sim])lest things possible, 
is really a wonderfully complex arrangement 
which is adapted to serve the purposes 
of living organisms in a great variety ol 
ways. But this by no means exhausts the 
subject of its adaptation to sujiport and 
develop organic life, because its very 
existence on the earth in a suitalde quan- 
tity and composed of the essential ele- 
ments can be shown to depend on other 
and deeper relations which will now be 
pointed out. 

The older writers on the subject of the 
habitability of the planets took no account 
whatever of the importance of size, dis- 
tance from the sun, period of rotation, 
and obliquity of the ecliptic as determining 
the possibility of organic life, but simply 
assumed that, because the earth possessed 
an abundant Ij^ development, all the other 
planets must alfe possess it. But we know 
that the above-mentioned factors are of 


very high importance, as we will proceed 
briefly to point out. 


amount of the diffused gases, thus forming 
deeper atmospheres. The observed facts 
agree with this view. The largest planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, have such a depth 
of atmosphere as permanently to obscure 
any solid interior^hey may possess. The 
only planet closf'ly approaching the earth 
in size and density — V^niis — has an atmo- 
sphere which a})j)ears to be loftier than 
ours, but it may be composed of different 
gases. Mars, ^ which has only one-ninth 
the mass of the earth, has a lofty but 
very tenuous atmos])here, ancl probably 
no water, the Polar snows being due ]>ro- 
bably to the freezing of some dense gas. 
The climate and physical condition ot 
Mars is, however, still a subject of much 
controversy, which I hope to discuss in a 
separate work dealing with the arguments 
of Professor Lowell [see })age 105]. In that 
volume the reader will find, fully set forth 


my reasons, on scientitk' grounds, against 
the supposed habital’jility of Mars. 

But, besides attracting cosmic masses 
of gaseous mattia* to form its atmosydiere, 
there is another equally important func- 
tion of the mass ot a planet — its selective 


TI16 Eftrth 
Selects and 
Uses Gas 


power on the kind of gases it 
can j)ermanently retain in a 
free state. Tlie molecules of 
gases are in a ('onditionbf rapid 


motion, in all directions, which explains 


the elastic force they exhibit. The speed 


ot this motion has been determined for 


all the chief gases, and also the gravitative 
lorce necessary to prevent them from 
continually escaping into s])ace from the 
upper limit of the atmosjihere. Thus the 
moon, which has a mass only one-eightieth 
that of the earth, can retain no free gas 
whatever on its surface. Mars can retain 


only the very heavy gases, but neither 


It is now believed that the amount of hydrogen nor water-vapour. The earth, 
atmosphere possfssed by a planet is due however, has force enough to retain all 

mainly, perhaps entirely, to the planet's the ga3es except hydrogen, which is just 
mass, and its consequent gravitative power* ^beyond its limit; and this may explain 
Spectrum-analysis . has shown that vast why it is that there is no free hydrogen in 
E rth* Classes 6 f gaseous matter exist the atmosphere, although this gas is con- 
Envelooe universe, amd itds pro- tinually produced in small quantities by 

of^Gas*^ bable Jhat, in a state ,1, '.of submarine volcanoes, is emitted some- 

extreme tenuity, these / are times from fissures in volcanic regions, 
very widely diffused/ Juafc as m^teorte’ .'and is a product of decaying vegetation, 
dust is constaaiHy attractedrrto l^^l&arth. Once united with oxygen to form water, 
and periodicafly in larger quantities, so it becomes amenable to gravity in the 

are gases, and su^osing the aggrega- form jrf invisible aqueous vapour, and is 

tions of free gaseous matter to have been thenc^orth a permanent possession for 
distributed with some approach to uni- us ia its most valuable form, 
formity, then, as plane^ grew in size, Tnfl very , accurate adjustments that 
they would also tend to%cure a larger reni^ our eayjtll suitable for th^ 
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and long-continued development of 
organic life, culminating in man, may be 
well shown by another consideration. If 
our earth had been 9,600 miles instead of 
8,000 miles in diameter — a very small 
increase in view of the immense range of 
planetary magnitudes from Mercury to 
Jupiter — with a sliglit proportionate in- 
crease in density, due to its greater force 
of gravitative compression, its mass would 
have been about double what it is now. 
This would probably have led to its having 
attracted and retained double the amount 
of gases, in which case the water produced 
would have been double what it is — 
perhaps even more, because hydrogen gas 
would not then esca})e into space as it 
does now. But the surface of the globe 
would have been only one-half greater 
than at present; so that, unless the ocean 
cavities were twice as deep as they actually 
are, the whole surface of the earth — excej)t, 
perhaps, a few tops of submarine vol- 
canoes —would have been covered several 
miles deep in water, and all ter**c 
life would have been impossible. 

From the various considerations here 
^ set forth it ajipears clear to me 
. ^ that no other planet of the solar 

of system makes any approach to 

the conditions essential tor the 
development of a rich and varied organic 
life such as adorns our earth. One only 
— Venus — has a sufficient bulk and density 
to give it the needful atmosphere ; but as 
it receives about twice as much solar heat 
as does the earth, it is probable that its 
very deep atmosphere may be mainly due 
to the fact that a large jiroportion of its 
water is held in a state of vapour, ts 
seas and oceans being projiortionately 
reduced in extent. Judging from what 
happens on the earth, this would probably 
lead to an excessive area of deserts, and 
thus be inimical to life. But this ])lanet 
appears to possess one feature which 
renders it fundamcuitally unsuitable for 
organic life. 

Several modern observers have found 
that the older astronomers were all in error 
in giving Venus a rotation-period almost 
exactly the same as ours, an error due to 
the indefinite and variable markings of its 
surface. They have now deduced a period 
about equal to that of its revolution round 
the sun — a rate which has been confirmed 
jby spectrum-analysis, and further con- 
Trmed by the fact that this planet has no 
“easurable polar compression. As during 


transits of Venus over the sun*s disc the 
conditions for the accurate measurement 
of the compression, if any exist, are 
the best possible, and as none has been 
found, this alone affords a demonstration 
that the rate of rotation must be very s'ow, 
because the laws of motion necessitate a 
Wh there amount of equatorial 

is eo Life^ protuberance corresponding to 

on*Veiiur ^ surface 

has, therefore, perpetual day 

and the other half perpetual night, lead- 
ing to violent contrasts of heat and cold 
for the two hemispheres with, in all pro- 
bability, correspondingly violent winds, 
rains, and electrical disturbances — con- 
ditions so entirely opposed to the uni- 
formity of temperatures and stability of 
meteorological phenomena during long 
geological epochs which arc essential for 
the full development of organic life, that 
such development is perhaps less prol)able 
on this planet than on any other. 

I think I have now shown not only that 
iio other planet in the solar system makes 
any approach to the possession of the 
varied and complex adaptations which 
are essential for a full development of 
organic life, but also that on the Earth 
itself the conditions are so numerous and 
so nicely balanced that very moderate 
deviations in excess or defect of what 
actually exists in the case of any one 
of them — and of others not referred to 
here — might have rendered it equally 
unsuitable, so that cither no organic life 
at all, or only a very low type of life, could 
have been developed or supported. 

If, then, the more su]x^rficial indications 
of design in the relations of animals to 
their environment, and of man to the uni- 
verse, have been snown by modern science 
to have required no special interference of 
a higher power to bring them about, but 
that they have been due to natural laws 
acting in accordance with and in subordina- 
tion to the deeper laws and forces that 
determine the very constitution of matter 
and the unknown power and 
p^ere is principle we term “life,** — yet, 
other hand, we find that 
a more careful study of the 
outer universe, or cosmos, reveals a new Set 
of adaptations not less wonderful or more 
easily explicable by chance coincidence 
than those presented by the organic world. 

Even the very brief sketch of the sub- 
ject here given suggests the idea of pw 
pose in a world so precisely and uniquely 
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adapted to develop organic life, and to 
support that life during the countless ages 
required for the completed evolution of 
man. But that suggestion becomes a 
logical induction when the whole of the 
available evidence is set forth, as I have 
attempted to set it forth m my work on 

Man's Place in the Universe." I have 
there shown not only that the cumulative 
evidence for the earth being the only sup- 
porter of a fully-developed organic Ide 
within the solar system is irn^sistible, but 
that there is some direct, and much more 
indirect, evidence that this uniqueness 
extends to the whole stellar universe ; and it 
is certain that no ])article of ihrai evideiK'e 
for the existence ot organic life elsewhere 
has been, or is likely to lie, adduced. 

I have also shown (in an appendix to 
the second edition ol my book) that the 
purely biological argument for the unique- 
ness of the develo]:)ment of man —as the 


culminating ])oint of one line of descent 
throughout the diverging lamifications of 
the animal kingdom — is overwhelmingly 
strong ; hence the logical coni'lusion from 
the whole ot the evidence is that man is 
the one supreme product of the whole 
material universe. 

My object in the present essay has been 
limited to showing that, Ix^sides and 
beyond the sjk'cuiI adaptations of tlu‘ 
vanous kiinls of animals and plants to their 
sj)ecial environments, there exist in the 
earth as a jdanet, m its various physical and 
cosmic al relations, a who’e senes ot adai)ta- 
tions oi a very rem<irkable chaiacter which, 
so far as we can judge, are essential to it^ 
function as a life-jiroducing world. The 
study ot th(‘se adajnations, therefore, may 
be considered to be a])j)ro])riate here, as 
constituting a jaeliminarv cdiapter in the 
natiiialhistoi vof theEaith and of Mankind. 

At I ri 1) Ri SSI I Wai t ace 
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For some decades past we have been the existence and nvognition of this 

aced with a critical difficulty at th(^ most supposed gaj), so far Irom being a matter 

ritical and important point in the history of common recognition from the earliest 

*1 the earth. In the first place, it has been times, so far from being an observation 

lefuiitely established that in the earlier made by the critics of the doctrine of 

)eriod of its history there was no life evolution, is, on the contrary, a sjtciil 

i^hatever — as the word is usually under- doctrine peculiar to scientific study and 

tood — upon the earth, as is abundantly in the quite recent origin, being 

hown elsewhere in this work. None of the * indeed established — as was 

onditions that make life possible, as we supposed — within the memory 

mow it. were satisfied. As a recent French of many now living, 

vriter has said, life is an aquatic pheno- If we turn to the first chapter of Genesis, 
nc'iion, absolutely incapable of existence we shall s('e no suggestion or recognition 

‘xcejit in the presence of liquid water ; of the supjiosed difficulty involved in the 

aid there was an age of vast duration beginning of life upon the earth. In this 

n the history of the earth when all its immortal piece of ancient poetry it is 

vater must have be(‘n in tlu^ gaseous stated that after the creation of the heaven 

.tate. Other reasons of equal cogency and the earth, which were at first “ with- 

nay be at present ignored. The broad out form and void," God said, “ Let the 

act is that, however widely students ol earth bring forth grass . . . and it was 

his matter may differ on other points, so " ; and later (iod said, " Let the 

here is absolute agreement upon the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 

'ardinal and initial fact that whereas creature that hath life ... let the earth 


The Earth 

iVithout 

Life 


there is life u]K)n the earth 
now, there was a time when 
there was none. 

Now, in the ever memorable 


bring forth the living creature after his 
kind." Here we have suggested to us 
the natural origin of living creatures in 
earth and sea under the will and direction 


/ear 1859, Charles Darwin published a of the Creator as conceived by the poet, 
volume, the main thesis of which is now Partly to th(‘ influence of Genesis, 
miversally ac('e]^ted, wherein the following partly to the a])parent facts of observa- 
s the last sentence : “ There is grandeur in tion, and partly to the views which would 
his view of life, with its several j>owers, naturally be held by poets and thinkers, 
laving been originally breathed by the we may attribute the belief which has 
Creator into a lew forms or into one ; been held by man, simjile and philosophic 
indthatjWhilst this planet has gone cycling alike, since first men began to think, 
m according to the fixed law of gravity, until, we may say, thef third quarter of the 
from so simple a beginning endless forms nineteenth century — the belief that the 
most beautiful and most wondt^rful have lowest of living things arose by a natural 
leen, and are being evolved." " The genesis or so-called spontaneous genera- 
^)rigin of Species " may be said, in a word, Ideas suitable materials 

:o establish the doctrine of the evolution already ])rovided on the land 

if living organisms upon the earth " by *^****' It was not 

aws acting around us " — to use Darwin’s suggested or believed that very 

)wn phrase. But Darwin’s work begins large and conspicuous living creatures were 
A^ith and assumes the existence of life thusbred, though it is true that the ancients 
is an established planetary fact. There thought even crocodiles to be generated 
ibviously remains a tremendous gap by the action of the sun upon the slime 
n the evolutionary philosophy as it stands of the Nile. The living creatures supposed 
n our statement of it thus far ; and the to arise naturally in the womb of earth-^ 
irst fact which we have to note is that the all-mother — were mostly small crea- 
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The Coming 
of 

Darwin 


tures, like insects and worms. The ordi- 
nary belief of the uninstructed to-day — a 
belief which they share with the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity and the Renaissance 
— is that the cheese-mite, for instance, 
is evolved from the substance of the 
cheese. Now, it is of particular moment to 
observe the vast contrast between the 
significance of this belief prior 
to the publication ol “ The 
Origin of Species ” and its 
significance to-day. Before we 
accepted the doctrine of organic evolution, 
the supposed spontaneous origin of the 
cheese-mite in cheese, or of the maggot 
in putrid meal, was of no very great 
moment ; a maggot or a cheese-mite is 
an extremely insignificant object. So 
far as the great problems of the universe 
are concerned, a chcese-milc, as we say, 
is neither “ here nor there,” and its spon- 
taneous generation was not regarded as a 
fact of any great moment. 

But then there arose Darwin, who, in 
establishing the doctrine of organic evolu- 
tion already supported by his own grand- 
father, by Lamarck, and Goethe, and 
Herbert Spencer, gave an entirely new 
importance to the question. He clemon- 
st rated how we could conceive the evolution 
of all organisms, including man, from a 
” few simple forms,” under the continuous 
influence of natural law ; and thus such 
forms ceased to be insignificant, and the 
manner of their genesis came to be a vital 
problem in more senses than one. Such 
organisms — the mite, the maggot, and 
even the mould — could no longer be re- 
garded as insignificant, for they were 
revealed as not unlike the ancestors of man 
himself. 

The question of the beginning of life upon 
the earth had only to be satisfactorily 
answered for the establishment of the 
belief in a continuous proce;ss of evolution 
by natural law, even from the very begin- 
ning of the earth itself “ without form and 
« . void,” until the production of 

highest living organisms 

p which it displays in our own 

roeeas 

mouths of their great thinkers and closest 
observers, had agreed in giving an ap- 
parently satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion, It might well have been thought 
that Darwin was quite entitled to ignore 
altogether, as he did, the question of the 
origin of life. Everyone knew, so to say, 
that simple living organisms were every 
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day evolved in organic refuse and else- 
where. Darwin himself, if we may judge 
from a casual remark in a letter, regarded 
the question apparently as jiurely specula- 
tive, and of small real moment. It is 
all rubbish, he says, thinking about the 
origin of life ; we might as well argue 
about the origin of matter. We must be- 
ware of illegitimately attributing opinions 
to the immortal dead, but this remark, 
though a casual one, does seem to suggest 
that Darwin regarded these two questions 
as on all-fours, if not, indeed, as different 
forms of the same question, and that, if 
he had actually formulated his views, 
they would have taken the shape of the 
doctrine which asserts that life is implicit 
and potential in matter ; in otlier words, 
that when suitable conditions arose — 
such, lor instance, as the ])resence of liquid 
water — matter would display the pro- 
perties ol lile. 

Now, the remarkable lact — one of the 
most striking in the history of ‘xieiicc — 
is that the tim(^-honoured belief in spon- 
taneous generation should have been 
attacked, and attacked with apparent 
A AK success, just at the very time 
# when it would otherwise have 

that could not , . i i m 

be Bridged 

sophic importance. For ages 
it had been accepted, taken as a matter 
of cours(‘, and not regarded as having 
any jiarticular bearing ui)on the supreme 
questions. Then there came the time 
when this belief would have been an 
all-important link, without which tfie 
chain of evolution could not be com- 
pleted, a link without which we were left 
to contemplate a perfect chain of inorganic 
evolution — the history of the earth before 
life — and a perfect chain of organic evolu- 
tion — the history of life upon the earth, 
with an abyss between the two that could 
not be bridged, for how came life where 
there was no life ? A series ol experiments 
were made, experiments in which, strikingly 
enough, some of the greatest evolutionists 
of the day took a leading part, and these 
seemed to upset, just when it was most 
wanted by themselves for the establish- 
ment of their new doctrine, the belief 
which had gone without question for so 
many ages. 

Now, some may be inclined to wonder 
how it should be that certain pioneers 
of the new doctrine of evolution, such 
as Tyndall and Huxley, should devote 
themselves with such persistence and 
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laboui and loice to the overthrow of a 
doctrine which was so necessary for the 
compute establishment of their own case 
so much so that when they had o\ti 
thiownit they found themselves asiegards 
then own doc time of cyolution placed 
in a diffidilty from which they did not 
live to tmdge It is my own belief that 
this question can be answeitd and the 
inswd IS of stnet iclevance to oui piesent 
inquii> 1 believe tint Huxley and Pyri 
dill weie laigtl\ impelUd by the desiie to 
oppose a doc time of the natuu of hie 
which w IS euiiint m then tune ind is 
usuill} ( ilUd vit dism We shall not 
begin to undei stand the question of the 
beginning ol life u])on the eaith as that 
question m i\ Ik Ugitimitely stited to 
(li} unless we fully n disc m what teims 
the doc tune ot spontaneous genciation 
wis ueepted m the jMst ind an undei 
st Hiding ol this will te leh us tint the 
]nesentdiv leviv il of this doetime pie 
sents it in i ioim veiy diffeient liom that 
winch it so long held Oui discussion must 
be some whit pliilosoplnc in eh u arid 
but the questiem it issue is a highly 
philosophic one and the re ison why we 
. haye mide so little piogiessm 

*1 cinswding il hithcito is that 

only Self. 

movement discussed it Without 

p lying any stiious attention to the pio 
lound ])hiiosophie eiuestions which leilly 
underlie it Wc have peimitted ourselyes 
to talk lieely about life and mitter whilst 
claiming the light to take foi gi anted the 
absolute v ilidity of oui conecptions of 
life and oui conceptions of mattci 

It was universally held by those 
philosophic and simtdc who also held 
thioughoiit so many ccntuiies the belief 
m s])ontaneous genciation that theie 
is an oyei whelming eontiast between 
living and lifeless mattei ind it was then 
belief m this ovci whelming eontiast that 
led them to give to the doctime of spon 
taneous generation as they held it a foim 
which cannot possibly be defended The 
gieat chaiactei of life was conceived to be 
self movement this self mc^vc ment being 
displayed m the matter which composed 
the living organisms But it was univers- 
ally held that matter, as it was seen 
otherwise than m living organisms was 
obviously and notoriously inert, gross, 
brute, and dead 

The great infiuenc e of Plato taught men 
to despise mattei in this fashion and 


theie was the everyday expeiienc^ tl at 
a stone lies where it is placed until sc^me- 
thing fiom outside moves it being, 
therefore me it wliilst a living eieatuie 
such as a bird moves ficely at its own 
will Ihe more strongly men held the 
natuial matter of which the e nth is com- 
posed to be melt the moie necessary was 
it to suppose that when life 
. w IS dis])li^ed m it the dif- 

f PiT* ftienee consisted in the taking 
*^‘*'*'' ])ossession of this dull clay 
by a vital foiee i mystic and woncleiful 
j)iiiKi])le of cpiiekt mug— which endowed 
even gioss me it mittei with activity and 
powei Iiom the time of Plato until the 
last few yeais of the nineteenth centuiy 
thmkeis vied with one inothe i in insisting 
upon the impotence incl giossness and 
meitness of mattei and each fiesh 
insistence upon this doc time lendeied 
moie lie ( css 11 y i eoiiespoiidiiig doetime 
ol vital force ot vitalism which should 
e xplam the iin i/mg ti insfoi m ition under- 
gone by let us siy the gioss and meit 
mattci composing food when tint food 
was convcitcd by the living lamciple ” 
into the tissue of a living eieature and 
then dis])liyed sell movement 

Ihis cloctnne of vitalism which held 
sway foi so long w is nituially invoked 
to explain the oiigin of life upon the 
eaith when the idvancc of astronomy 
ind geology demonsti ife ci a nitural 
evolution foi the eiith md jmwecl that 
there must have been a time when no life 
was possible ui)on it Ihe prevalent 
eonce})tion ot matte i came in at this 
point and denied altogether any such 
monstious doetime as that the wondeiful 
thing called life could s])C)ntaneously 
aiise in the despie ible thing called mattei 
Ihe material of the eaith whether solid, 
liquid or gaseous eemsisted of eteinal, 
unchangeable and indestiuctiblc atoms 
Ihese weie moved as foiees from out- 
side moved them Ihey had no energy 
. Ol ])owtr of their own 
of D^*ad ^ simply thought of them 

Matter dibly minute 

grams of sand of various 
shapes and sizes, and it was as im- 
lK>ssible to conceive of life being spon- 
taneously geneiated m a chance heap 
of inert atoms as to conceive that a 
heap of grams of sand slmuld organise 
themselves into a little organism As foi 
spontaneous generation occurring on the 
earth to day, the development of mites 

TOT 
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from cheese and so forth, that was a very 
different matter, men must have thought — 
in so far as they thought at all — ^since 
cheese and flesh and so forth were them- 
selves products of life. It is well worth 
noting that the common doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was always held 
in reference to organic materials, such 
^ ^ as the slime of the Nile — not 

wLk desert. 

- p . The reader may be inclined to 
o »8 cur men’s beliefs on this 

subject in the past generation make very 
confused reading, and indeed, that is true. 
But the fact is that their beliefs were most 
confused. The work of Darwin had 
staggered everybody, and straightforward, 
systematic, unprejudiced thinking was very 
nearly impossible in the welter of con- 
troversy. Nevertheless, something ap- 
parently definite was done. The doctrine 
of the beginning of life upon the earth 
was left almost undiscussed, and the 
accepted notion of the nature of matter — 
a notion which to us who know radium 
seems puerile — was left unchallenged in 
all its falsity. But the work of the great 
French chemist Pasteur led to a close 
examination of the belief that humble 


forms of life are daily produced from life- 
less organic materials, and the conclusion 
was reached that no such spontaneous 
generation occurs. 

This conclusion is of great importance 
in the history of modern thought, and 
it was proclaimed with much rejoicing 
and vigour as a great achievement of 
science, whilst some of its chief advocates 
seemed at times to forget the extreme 
awkwardness of the inferences which had 


to be made from it. The doctrine may 
be stated in Latin in the form of the 


familiar dogma, “ Omne vivum ex vivo,” 
every living thing from a living thing. 
Just as the existence of a man is quite 
sufficient to prove to us the prior existence 
of living human parents, just as we feel 
- ... sure that every beast of the 

]^ery Living has had living parents 

UvTi SLI 

from an acorn developed in a 
previous oak, so, according to the doctrine 
of ** Omne vivum ex vivo,” we must 
believe that every living creature, whether 
human, animal, or vegetable, whether as 
big as the mammoth or as small as the 
smallest microbe not one-twenty-thou- 
sandth part of an inch in diameter, has 
sprung from living parents. Nature, 
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according to this doctrine, was divided — as 
Nature, being a mighty whole, can never 
be divided — into two absolute categories, 
the living and the lifeless, or living matter 
and dead matter. Dead matter was 
notoriously dead and impotent, and life 
could not conceivably arise in it, though 
it could be used by life for purposes of 
food. On the other hand, living matter 
rejoiced in the possession of all those 
great attributes which lifeless matter 
lacked, and, in accordance with the 
contrast between the two kinds of matter, 
the living could never be produced from 
the lifeless but only from the living : for 
every creature, microbe or mammoth or 
man, we must trace back in imagination 
a series of living ancestors, differing 
perhaps in various characters, but always 
living. This scries must be traced back 
and back and back until ? 

And there the difficulty arose. For 
the uninhabitablencss ol the primitive 
earth was a fact of which men of science 
were as certain as if from some habitable 


})lanet they had been able to gaze upon it. 
Notwithstanding the dogma of “ Omne 
p 1 4 vivum ex vivo,” it was im- 
from possible to assert that every 

1 I livine creature has an endless 

the Ltifeiess . - . »» , , 

series of ancestors. How, then, 

did life begin ? 

What we may call the doctrine of the 
older orthodoxy — the doctrine of special 
creation, of supernatural interposition for 
the introduction of a new entity into the 
scheme of things — offered one alternative. 
To accept it, however, would be tc 
abandon the whole modern conception of 
natural law and of a universe which was 


not created once on a day, and has not 
been tinkered with subsequently, but 
from everlasting to everlasting is the con- 
tinuous expression to us of the Infinite 
and Eternal Power which to some eyes 
it veils and to others it reveals. Unless 


we are to abandon our philosophy, this 
alternative cannot be accepted, and it is 
now accepted by no philosophic thinker. 

Thus, whether ” Omne vivum ex vivo ” 
be true or false to-day, we are compelled 
to accept the only other alternative, which 
is that it has not always been true, or, in 
other words, that life was spontaneously 
evolved from the lifeless (so-called) at some 
remote age in the past. Just at the 
present time philosophic biology is out of 
fashion. Minds of the great cast which 
endeavour to see things in their eternal 
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aspect have been lacking to the science by the hypothesis, there was no organic 
of life since the days when Huxley and matter present at all, and when life had to 
Spencer were in the plenitude of their arise in the union and architecture of 
powers. Anyone who cares to compare such simple substances as inorganic car- 
the principal ^reviews of the last decade bonates ! Such biologists are like those 
with those same reviews from the year who know that the human organism can 
of, say, 1875 to 1890, can readily see this be developed from the microscopic 
fact for himself. In the absence of that germ in a few years, but find it 
deliberate thought and discussion without i 1 7 m ^ incredible that man can have 
which clear ideas on any subject are Xrisin from developed from lowly 

impossible, what may be called the official organisms in icons of aeons, 

opinion of biology at the present time is ® leessr living biologist 

thus most remarkable and contradictory, even attempted to make an adequate 
On the one hand, it is strenuously asserted answer to the question, why what is 
as a matter of dogma that at the present impossible now should have been possible 
day no life is produced or producible upon a hundred million years ago. On the 
the earth except by the process of repro- contrary, so soon as the matter is looked 
duction of previously existing life ; and at philosophically, we see that all the 

on the other hand it is asserted — ^when the probabilities, all the analogies, all the 

direct question is put, though otherwise great generalisations of science, are in 

the subject is simply ignored — that life favour of the belief that life must be 

must somehow or other have been arising from the lileless now, as in the 
naturally evolved in the past, presum- past, whenever certain conditions, such 
ably once and for all. I have called this as the assemblage of carbon, oxygen, 

opinion contradictory, and it is indeed far nitrogen and hydrogen in the presence of 

more contradictory and unsatisfactory liquid water, are satisfied, 
than it may at present appear. The For the moment, however, I propose to 

obvious question that the critic asks postpone this question of the truth of 

“Ifth then, why not now?” ” Omne vivum ex vivo” at the present 

^ en, answer alleged is that, day, for I desire to throw into the fore- 

rot^ftow?” course, the experiments front of my argument two quite recent 
^ of Pasteur and Tyndall, to developments of science, unreckoned with 

which some reference must afterwards be because non-existent in the controversy 
made here, merely demonstrated the of the 'seventies, and in my judgment not 
irftpossibility of the spontaneous genera- yet duly appraised to-day. In the present 
tion of life in our own day or under any and future discussion of the manner and 
conditions similar to those of our own causation of that supreme event in the 
day ; but doubtless the first few simple earth’s history, the beginning of life upon 
forms of living matter arose by natural it, we must reckon with two new orders of 
processes at some distant epoch ” when inquiry relating to facts unthinkably con- 
the conditions were very different from trusted in physical magnitude yet equally 
those that obtain to-day.” Now it hap- relevant to our subject. The first series 
pens to be true that every difference of facts with which I will deal are astro- 
between past and present conditions which nomic, and the second atomic. 
physics and geology and chemistry can In discussing the origin of life upon the 
assert tends to the probability that if earth, we of the twentieth century must 
spontaneous generation is impossible now, recognise such facts as may be obtainable 
it must have been a hundredfold more E m regard to life upon other 

impossible a hundred million years ago. # ^ thsm ours. Now, in the 

Yet for some three decades the great Worlds place, there is at least 

majority of biologists have been content * one illustrious contemporary 

to believe that spontaneous generation is astronomer, Professor Pickering, the chief 
impossible now, even though land and livingstudent of the moon, in whose opinion 
sea and sky are packed with organic there are many evidences upon our 
matter under the very conditions which satellite of the action of vegetation, either 
obviously favour life — as the all but past or present. This, of c(ftirse, is not 
omnipresence of life abundant to-day the place for a discussion of that evidence ; 
demonstrates — but that spontaneous it is, however, the place to record the 
generation was possible in the past when, most highly qualified opinion at present 
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obtainable, and to remind ourselves of the 
certainty that when the moon was first 
borne — or born — from the earth, life 
cannot possibly have been evolved, since 
the conditions of temperature alone, to 
name one factor, were such as life could 
not sustain, no liquid water being extant. 
There is some reason to suppose, then, 

V hi whatever the present 

cge a e 

‘ time spontaneously evolved 

upon the moon. 

The second piece of astronomical evi- 
dence relevant to our inquiry is afforded 
by the planet Mars. This, of course, is 
a much controverted question, which 
cannot receive any discussion here. It 
suffices to note that Professor Lowell, who 
is admittedly the greatest living authority 
on Mars, has observed and photographed, 
not merely to his own satisfaction, but 
to that of an ever increasing number of 
astronomers, signs of vegetation upon 
Mars. I will say nothing here as to the 
existence of intelligent beings there. 
That fascinating and momentous question, 
upon which there will doubtless be differ- 
ence of opinion for some time to come, does 
not now concern us. It is of quite sufficient 
significance for our present purpose if 
the existence of merely vegetable life, 
and no more, upon the planet Mars can 
be demonstrated, and there are now very 
few astronomers indeed who question 
this demonstration, however chary they 
may be of going any further. I submit 
that the question of the beginning of life 
upon the earth should not be considered 
without reference to the evidence which 
suggests the spontaneous origin of life 
upon the moon, and to the practically 
positive demonstration of the present 
existence, with seasonal alternations, as 
on our own earth, of vegetable life in the 
watered areas of Mars. 

These considerations were entirely un- 
known to the great controversialists of a 
TK r generation ago ; but there 

r ^ * is another order of facts, en- 

-FottldaUoas- tirely unimagined by them, 
which are now demon- 
strable and admitted. For them, or for 
most of them, the ancient conception 
of matter which we trace to Plato was 
substantially true ; nay, more. The 
recent work%f the physicists and chemists 
had endowed that ancient conception 
of matter as gross and inert and dead 
^^ith a new concreteness and vividness. 


One of the greatest ph3^sicists of the age, 
James Clerk-Maxwell, in his famous* 
address to the British Association, spoke 
of atoms as the foundation stones of the 
visible universe, which have existed since 
the creation unbroken and unworn.^' 
The accepted conception of an atom was 
that of a passive thing ; it had its own 
inherent shape and properties, which 
were impressed upon it at its creation. 

It had “ the stamp of the manufactured 
article,” as Sir John Herschell said, and 
throughout its endless history it responded 
to and behaved under the influence of 
external forces in due accordance with 
its shape and size. But it was unchange- 
able, inert and brute, the sport of its 
surroundings, like the mote in the sun- 
beam. 

But to-day we stand amazed at such 
conceptions. We have learnt that within 
the atoms of matter there is a fund of 
energy so incalculably vast that the sum 
total of all the energies ])reviously 
recognised, and now to be styled extra- 
atomic, is as nothing compared with it. 
This is a change indeed, that all the 
energies hitherto known to us should be 
merely the overflow trickling 
OcTan*'**^* from the immeasurable ocean 
of^Ener intra-atomic energy, the 

o nergy existence of which has 

been formally and repeatedly denied by 
practically ail thinkers from Plato do'^n 
to our own time. Matter is not gross and 
inert, brute and dead. The atom, the 
so-called unchangeable foundation stone, 
is, on the contrary, itself an organism, 
the theatre of Titanic forces about which 
we at present know practically nothing 
except that they certainly exist, and are 
powerful beyond all our previous con- 
ceptions. The atom is no atom, but a 
microcosm ; it is no more the unit ol 
inorganic matter than the cell is really 
the unit of living matter. 

Now it is surely evident on considera- 
tion, though the significance of the change 
has been ignored, that the whole dis- 
cussion of the spontaneous origin or 
evolution of life in matter takes an entirely 
new shape when our old and widely 
erroneous conception of matter is aban- 
doned, and a true one is substituted. 
Life is a marvellous and characteristic 
demonstration of energy* When the 
origin of this energy in matter was 
formerly discussed, we were told that the 
constituent parts of matter contain no 
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energy at all, but now we know that a 
quite overwhelming proportion of the 
sum total of universal energy is to be 
found there, and nowhere else. This is 
one of the most revolutionary advances 
in the whole history of thought, and its 
full significance has yet to be recognised. 

There must also be added an essential 
to any future discussion of this question, 
the extraordinary achievement of synthetic 
chemistry, of which Professor Berthelot was 
the grand master. As long ago as 1828 it 
was shown that there was at least one 
exception to the doctrine of the vitalists, 
that chemical compounds characteristic of 
living matter cannot be built up exce])t 
by the living organism. To-day chemistry 
has succeeded in building up alcohols, 
starches, sugars, and even the forerunners 
of the ])rotcids themselves, from the 
inorganic elements in the laboratory, under 
the action of non- vital forces. This fact 
could not be reckoned with a generation ago. 

We are now entitled to state very 
briefly the sequence of events which 
may reasonably be imagined as culmin- 
ating in the origin of life upon the earth 
for the first time. Whatever we may hold 
C Ch present, we have to 

w I'ecognise that the origin of life 

^ constituted 

‘ ^ a fact utterly different in 
certain essentials from any origin of life 
that may bo expected to be occurring 
to-day. The ca])ital fact is that in the 
beginning there was no organic matter 
to serve as food material. If ever there 
was a case in which it is the first step that 
costs, it is h(!re. Nothing can be easier 
than to imagine the spontaneous origin of 
life in organic matter to-day, favoured 
with sun and water and air. The case is 
far different when a j^rimary origin in 
inorganic matter has to be conceived. 
But of some things we are certain. Wc 
are certain, for instance, that so long as 
the earth’s surface temperature was above 
that of boiling water, no life was possible. 
It was not until the gaseous water in 
the atmosphere became liquefied by the 
lowering of the earth’s temperature that 
the production of life became possible. 
The first seas were seas of boiling water, 
or rather water infinitesimally below the 
boiling point, and we may reasonably 
suppose, with Buffon, that the Polar seas, 
being the first to cool, must have provided 
the first “ nest ” for life upon the earth. 
I assume, of course, that this essay will be 
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read in conjunction with that of Professor 
Sollas upon the formation of the earth 
[page 79], and that of Dr. Wallace upon 
the exquisite adaptation between life and 
the earth to-day [page 91]. 

But how were those complex organic 
bodies formed, especially those vastly 
complex })roteids with which all life 
TK A whatsoever, as we know it, is 

^ ^ ^ invariably associated ? Apart 

P . from the laboratories of the svn- 
erments chemists of to-day, these 

compounds are always the ])roducts of 
pre-existing life, and yet without them 
there could be no pre-existing life. 

It is my belief that this most dilTicult 
question, which quite baffles us, will seem 
simple and straightforward in another 
generation, when science has devoted 
itself on a large scale to a study now 
in its very infancy — I mean the study of 
those curious V)odies which chemists call 
ferments. The ]m)perties of ferments are 
shared both by the familiar ferments, such 
as trypsin and pejxsin, and also by certain 
inorganic substances, such as the metal 
idatinurn. Now, though i)epsin is a ])roduct 
of living cells, platinum is certainly not. 
Altogether apart from the living world 
there are substances which have powers 
of fermentation ; and ferments do not act 
exclusively, as is erroneously supposed, in 
breaking down complex comt)ounds, but 
also build them u]) from their constituents. 
The })owers of a ferment, moreover, 
are, so far as we know, inexhaustible, 
All life whatever is exercised by ferments 
and it is true that life, chemically con- 
sidered, is “a .senes of fermentations.” 
Now, there is quite recent evidence already 
which seems to show that certain ferments, 
acting in suitable material, have the powei 
of reproducing themselves— that is to say, 
of converting that material into their like. 
The.se facts are highly suggestive, and it is 
difficult to ndrain from suggesting that 
the gap between living and lifeless matter, 
^ which seemed so absolute tc 

ery ancestors, and which even 

the Cell have a new con- 

ception of matter, seems wide 
enough, may yet be bridged by the 
ferments. We are far too apt, I think, 
to assume that when we can see no 
intermediate stage there were no 
intermediate stages, and tkis to make 
difficulties for ourselves. We declare 
that life began as a single cell, which was 
the starting-point of organic evolution. 


Mystery 

of 

the Cell 
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Is the Cell 
a Product of 
Evolution ? 


I myself l)clieve rather that the cell consti- 
tutes the acme of a vast ej^och of evolution, 
which may yet be reproduced in brief in 
the laboratory. Denying or declining to 
think of this, the biologist who knows the 
amazing complexity and intricacy of the 
architecture of the cell may well decline 
to believe that such a thing could siting 
with a single jump from in- 
organic matter. We preach and 
go on ])r('aching that Nature 
docs nothing by jumps, and in 
the same breath we declare that life began 
as a simj)lc cell. In another hundred years 
we may begin to realise that a cell in its 
own measure and on its own scale is an 
organism, as complex and mature a pro- 
duct of evolution as a society, or, for tlui 
matter of that, as the atom of modern 
ch(^mistry ! 

But the reader will legitimately declare 
that so long as the spontaneous generation 
of life', to-day in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances is a jiroved impossibility, he 
cannot be cx])ected to accept the doctrine 
of its s))ontaneous origin in the jxist. There 
are signs, however, that the biologists are 
now beginning to listen to Dr. ('harlton 
Bastian, the sole survivor from the great 
controversy of the \seventies, whose book, 
“ The Evolution of Life,” was jniblished 
only a few months ago. Against Pasteur 
and Tyndall and Huxley, Dr. Bastian main- 
tained that their ex})eriments, asserted to 
be conclusive, were not conclusive — the 
facts observc'd wen' certainly facts, but 
the deductions were unwarrantable. The 
exjieriments only proved the imj)ossi- 
bility under the ex])erimental conditions. 
The difference is the differemee between 
])roving what you set out to prove, and 
begging the whole question. First establish 
conditions under which sjiontaneous gen- 
eration is impossible, then demonstrate 
its non-occurnmee under those conditions, 
and thence infer that it is inqiossible under 
any conditions. 

The student is right in 
declining to believe in the 
spontaneous beginning of life 
upon the earth so long as the 
possibility of spontaneous generation to- 
day is denied, but there arc not a few 
who think that the most conservative 
attitude that can be adopted is one of 
suspended judgment. 

The present ]ihilosophic tendency is un- 
doubtedly in the direction of a return to 
the ancient conception that matter is not 


The Creed 
of the 
Future 


without its own dc'gree of life, and that the 
distinction between the organic and the 
inorganic is a distinction of degree and 
not radical. Nature does not admit of being 
sorted into any of our puny categories. 
As the facts accumulate they point more 
and more definitely towards the opinion 
that hylozoisrn, or the doctrine of ]>oten- 
tial life in all matter, will be j^art of the 
scientific creed of the future. 

Controversies as to the origin of life, 
judged in the light of this great conception, 
seem to become trivial if not ])uerile. 
Knowing, as we now do, that Plato\s 
concc])tion of matter was as false as it 
j)Ossibly could be, and having had re- 
vealed to us by radio-activity the omni- 
jaesence within the very atoms of matter, 
ol forces incessant and stupendous, we 
find the doctrine of vitalism, however 
stated, to be wholly meaningless ; we find 
that the gap between the living and the 
lifeless is by no means abysmal or im- 
})assable. 

And the definition of life as self-move- 
ment seems to become almost comical, 
for on that definition surely the whole 
physical universe, the only j)er- 
ow ong n^otion machine we know 

E^* t d ? alive. A discussion of 

* this question can at the utmost 
only be suggestive. Very few ])ositive 
assertions have been made, nor can their 
number be added to, in reterence to a 
question which is bound to be asked : How 
long has life existed on the earth ? The 
study of radium and its presence in the 
earth's crust alone suffices to abolish 
altogether the old (\stimales, and new 
ones cannot yet be? substituted. Only it is 
certain that the past history of jdanetary 
life may be far longer than any ])rcvious 
estimate has indicated. It now seems that 
the earth is not only not self-cooling, but 
actually self-heating, and if on the older 
assum])lion Lord Kelvin could talk of a 
hundred million years since, so to speak, 
water first became wet, and life, as we know 
it, possible, who shall say of how long 
lieriods we may sjieculate now ? Mean- 
while, the glass-eyed stare vacantly around 
them and declare that the progress of 
science means the destruction of the 
spirit of wonder and reverence. To them 
wc reply in the words of the Earth Spirit 
in Goethe’s “ Faust ” : 

“ At the whirring loom of Time iinawed, 

I weave the living garment of God." 

C. W. Saleeby 
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of avoiding danger, his action would be 
intelligent. If, appealing to a memory in 
which a great number of complex exj'.e- 
riences were stored, he took thought and 
. designed himself a shelter in 
e asis provision was made for 

all sorts of remembered dangers, 
^ his action would be rational. 

But if, making no a])peal to the j)ast 
nor taking thought for the future, he 
builds only because imix^lled by an 
innate impulse, then, no matter how 
elaborate the edifice he rears, his action 
is instinctive. 

Animals low in the scale ol life —tor 


example, most insects — a])])ear inca])able 
of learning. But often they are won- 
derfully e(ini[)])ed i)y instinct. The dc‘- 
tails ol the beliaviour ol a small beetle, 
as quoti'd from Professor JJoyd Morgan, 
may not ha\ e b(‘en quite corr(‘Ctly ascer- 
tained, but the>''are suffit iently accurate 
lor our ])iirpose. 


A certain beetle (Silans) lays its eggs at the 
entrance of the galleries excavatcnl by a kind ot 
bee ( Anthojihora), each gallery leading to a cell. 
The yo\ing larvre are hatclu’d as active little 
insects, with six h'gs, tw(j long antenine, and 
lour eyes, very ditterent from the larvai ot other 
beetles. They emerge from the egg in the autumn , 
ami remain m a sliiggisli condition till the spring. 
At that time (m April) the dron(‘s ot the bee 
emerge from the iiup.e, and as they pass out 
through the gallery the Sitaris larva- iasten upon 
them. There they remain till the nu])tial flight 
ol the- Anthf)pli(a*a, when the larva passes from 
the male to thi* iemalo bee. d'hen again tln-y wait 
their chance. 'I'he moment the bee lays an egg, 
the Sitaris larva springs ujion it. Kven while the 
poor motluT is carefully iastening nj) her cell, 
her mortal enemy is bi'gmning to devour her 
offspring, for the egg of the Anthophora serves 
not only as a raft, but as a repast, 'the honey, 
which IS enough for either, would be too little 
for both, and the Sitaris, therefore, at its first 
meal, relieves itself from its only rival. .After 
eight days the egg is consumed, and on the empty 
shell the Sitaris undergoes its first transformation, 
and makes its afipearancc in a very different 
form. ... It changes into a white, fleshy 
grub, so organised as to float on the surface ot the 
honey, with the mouth beneath and the spiracles 
above the surface. . . . In this state it re- 
mains until the honey is consumed, and, after 
some further metamorphoses, develojis into a 
perfect beetle in August. 


Wonderful 
Instinct of 
the Beetle 


The beetle has sense organs ; therefore 
she feels. Bui we have no 
reason to suppose that she 
remembers or thinks. Memory 
would be of little use to her ; 
therefore parsimonious Nature bestows 
little or none. Cast adrift in a hostile 
world, she must come into existence 
ready armed by instinct for the battle of 


life. She has no time to learn, and during 
the rapid and strange changes in her 
career has little opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge that could beneficially guide 
her future conduct. Since memory and 
its corollary reflection are most developed 
in the highest animals, and are impercep- 
tible 111 the lower, they are clearly later 
and higher products of evolution than 
instinct . 


Man’s 

Helplessness 
at Birth 


Family liie is a product of memory, 
for the mate and offsiiring arc /'<:-cognised ; 
therefore it always implies some degree 
ol intelligence. The young are watched 
and protected, and taught by the higher 
animals. Opportunities are thus afforded 
of learning about tfie world, and more 
])artirularly ol acquiring tlie traditions, 
the stored exjieriences, ol the race. With 
the opportunity to profit by experience 
conies the ability to jirofit by it, and with 
th(‘ latter a gradual decay ot instinct. 
Inti‘lligenc(^ is substituted, more or less, 
for unthinking impulse. All the instincts 
are not lost, but in the higher animals 
we find no such elaborate innate impulses 
as in the lower. “ Sitaris” is al)hi to fend 
lor herself from the first ; but 
just in ])roj)ortion as animals 
are highly j)laced in the scale 
ol hie. so they are helpless 
at tlu‘ beginnings of ('onseiousness, but 
eorresj)on(lingly capable later. A young 
pig can run as soon as it is born, but the 
acquirements ot the most learned pig 
ar(‘ small compared to that of a dog, 
wliich, though more helpless than the pig 
at birth, is so teachable that he becomes 
the com])anion ot man. Our domestic 
animals are all teachable, otlu-rwise we 
could not tame them. 

Ot living beings man is by far the most 
helpless at birth. He cannot even seek 
the breast. In him instinct is at its 
minimum. For him more than any other 
animal prolonged and elaborate tuition 
is necessary ; but so vast is his memory, 
and so great his power of utilising its 
stored exjierience, that in later life he is 
beyond comj)arison the most capable of 
the inhabitants of the earth. Compare 
what even a dull man knows, including 
the words of a language and its inflections 
and articulations, with what is acquired by 
the cleverest dog, and the immensity of 
the difference is at once apparent. We 
may take a solitary frog and rear him 
from the egg in an aquarium. If, subse- 
quently, we remove him to a pond, he 
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will take his place with his fellows at once. care. It is said that they are led about 
He has little, if anything, to learn. In- the nest and instructed by older indi- 
stinctively he knows his food, and how vidiials. I'hoy an* rej)orted to be ])layful. 
to seek it ; his enemies and rivals, and Most signilicant of all is tlie fact that 
how to escape or fight them ; his mate, some sjiecies have the habit of capturing 
and how to deal with her ; and she knows slaves belonging to other species, whicdi 
how to dispose of her eggs. But how they take as jnipie, never as adult ants, 
forlorn and helpless would be a man and to whom, as tlu\v de\ elo]), they teach 
reared from inlancy in a dark cell out of their duties. The slaves are 

sight and sound of his kind, and then i^theWorld individuals, and have 

turned into a world where \ii^ expcnoiccd of Insects' ^ offspiing, the supply being 
fellows struggle lor (‘xist(*uc(* ! maintained by fresh captures. 

Traditional know'ledge — know’ledge, that It follows that the slaves must learn their 
is, im])arted by one generation to the next work, and tluMclore that their pcM’formaiice 
— is common enough amongst the higher of it is not instinctive*, but iutt'lligent. 
of the low’er animals, and forms no It is a fair infeience that many of the 
inconsiderable ])art of their mental equiji- so-call(‘d instincts of ants art* really 
ment. Thus w-e may see the hen leaching acquired habits, bits of knowdetlge and 
her chickens how to seek food, and the w^ays of thinking and acting which are 
cat instructing her kitten how to ambush handed dowai from one gen(‘rati()n to the 
mice. Birds and mammals inhabiting n(‘xt, not by actual inheritanct*, but 
desert islands have none of that fear of ti aditionally and educationally, just as 
man which in our country they acquire children rt*ceive Irom us language, or 
from dire exj^orieiice. We have a saying, religion, or a trade. TncU'ed, there is 
“ as wuld as a haw'k ; but Darw'in r(*ason to believe that tin* })ow'(‘r of making 
relates how he almost pushed a hawk mental acquirements has evolvt'd to a 
from its perch wath his gun in the Gala- greater d(*gree in tlu* favourable environ- 
l>agos Islands. Kouiid our coast. inent of the ant-nest than among any other 
Result of sea-birds are exceedingly spt*cies except man. 

j, . shy ; at London Bridge tlu‘y d he instincts of man, though com})ara- 
X r ace Formerly tiv(‘ly l(‘vv and simple, are yet essential 

the Arctic seals*, impelled by tear of bears, to his existence. He has the instinct of 
inhabited the outer margin of the floes ; hunger and the instinctive riHognition 
at the present day they have retreated of food as food, the instiiiels to sleep 
Irorn the more dangerous neighbourhood jienodu'ally, to rest w'hen tired, and to 
or man to the landward edge. Antarctic sport wLen rested, the instincts of curiosity 
seals, harried by tlu* great carnivora of and imitaliv'eness, and the delerred in- 
the ocean, are watchlul in the water ; stincts ot sexual and jiaivntal love, and 
on land or on the surface of the ice, wliere perliaps oiu* or two otlu^is. All these innate 
till lately they met no danger, they may impulse's he* shares w’ith the leiwx'r animals, 
be slaiighte ed like sheep in a shambles, but the)se whieii impe*l him te) store and 
They are capable of profiting by experi- use his vaster me*mory are more de'vele)})e'd 
' nee ; but tlioy are slow to learn, and can in him than in any other ty])e. Thus the 
acquire but little. Judged by our human instinct of s|)ort urges him, not e)nly to 
standard, they are very stu])id. The means develop his limbs, but, through experienee, 
of escape adopted by Arctic seals, and to acquire dexterity and much besides, 
the means of capturing them, the .ships and The little girl turns naturally to her doll, 
guns ado})ted by man, furnish a measure , w'hich .she liandles as she wall 

of the intellectual difference. Essential ^ baby. I'he ])lay ot a boy 

When animals are .social, and so have naturally invtdves contests, 

the oj^j^ortunity of learning, not only ^ which foreshadow the grimmer 

from their parents, but from other mcm- battle.s of adult life. As he grows older the 
hers of the species, the jxnver of making character of liis sj)ort changes. More and 
useful mental acquirements is corre- more it becomes an ajqxxil to the wits, 
spondingly great. It reaches a remarkable an appeal to wider experience and a means 
degree of development even amongst of adding to it. 

insects, some species of which live The higher amongst the lower animals 
together in great communities. Young also have their sports, which, in every 
ants, for example, are tended with anxious instance, are adapted to fit the members 
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of the species for the future business of life. 

Compare, for example, the ambush and 

j)ounce of the kitten, the ardent chase and 

overthrow of the puj^py, and the climi)ing 

proclivities of the kid. As a general rule, 

in proportion as an animal is cajiable of 

becoming intelligent, and as long as it is so 

capable, it is inclined to s])ort. A cat 

, loses thc‘ desire early in lile, 

^ retains it to the end. 

r A child’s jilay, thereiore, 

for the Future • i- . i 

IS no indication oi mere 

frivolity. It is the outward and visible sign 
of an eager and splendidly directed mental 
activity. Curiosity also jiromjits the child 
to store its memory. Imitativeness impels 
him to acquire those mental traits which 
enabled his ]u*ogenitors to survive in their 
world. Parental love iirompts to the care 
and instruction of offsjiring. Very illu- 
minating and beautiful is the instinctive 
delight ot some dull and careworn mr)th('r 
in babyish play with her in Ian t, and 
her joy when it first “ takes notice,” and 
in its earliest beginnings of speech and 
locomotion. 

Every animal sjiecies is fittixl by its 
structures and their asscx'iated iaculties 
to its ])articular ])lace in Nature. In some 
cases it holds its own largely through the 
e\'olution oi some one structure or groti]) 
oi structures. Thus, the bat is especially 
distinguished by the gieat develojiment 
oi its fingers and of the web between 
them, and the elejihant by its trunk. 
The })rinci})al distinguishing physical pecu- 
liarity of man is the enormous relative 
size in him of that u])])er part of the verte- 
brate brain which is termed the cer(‘bnun, 
and, we have every reason to b(‘li(*ve, 
constitutes the organ of memory and 
thought. 

Associated in a spcx'ial way with his 
great brain are his organs of s]H'ech and 
manipulation. These three structures, the 
brain, the vocal apparatus, and the hand, 
undoubtedly underwent concurrent evolu- 
tion by the constant survival, 
r M during a period ol intense com- 

p jietition, of those individuals 

who were naturally the best 
capable of receiving and storing experience, 
of using it lor the intelligent manijmlalion 
of objects, and of communicating it to 
their fellows and descendants through the 
medium of speech. Even the highest of the 
lower animals are able to learn from one 
another only by example or through such 
very elementary verbal signs as calls, 


growls, or cries oi alarm, which express no 
more than simjde emotions. 

Their traditional knowledge, therefore, 
is as nothing compared with that of 
man, who by means of articulated speech 
communicates not only inlormation con- 
cerning sense impressions and emotions, 
but com})lex itt*ms ot knowledge and 
jirocesses of thought which have been 
garnered, elaborated, and systematisi'd 
during tens ol thousands oi yeais by 
millions of jiredecessors. Without speech, 
or some siuh method of communicating 
abstruse inlormation, his great brain would 
be us(‘less. But knowleilge and ]xnvers of 
thought are oi no avail unless they can be 
translated into action ; and lor this the 
hands are iK'Cessary- I o st*t lr(*e the fore 
limbs, which had hitherto been organs ol 


locomotion, lor their lU'w lunetion of 
manijuilation, man became a bqied, and 

assumed the tM (‘ct ])Ostui (' by noc ons('ious 
ePlort, however, but sok'ly liy the survival 
of the tittest in each generation. 

Savage man, then, dilfers fiom the lower 
animals in that he has a largc*r brain, a 
more cajiacious memory, and greater 
])owers ol utilising and commu- 
nicating its contents. .Modern 
His Way to dilfers Irom ancii^nt man 

rea ness of long(T 

ex])erience. Civilised man difteis irom the 
savage cbietly in that he has invt‘nted and 
more or l(‘ss ])(‘rt(‘('ti'd ctatain artiuial 
aids to s]>eech, written symbols by means of 
which he is able to store m an available 


form knowledge immensely more abstruse 
and voluminous than would otherwise be 
possibk'. His books are artificial memoric's 
and v(‘hicles ot communication ol un- 
limited ea])acity and unerring accuracy. 
Moreover, by int'ans of these symbols 
he is able, as in the mathematics, to ]XT- 
form feats of thinking quite beyond the 
])owers ol bis unaided mind ; just as by 
means of machinery and otluu' mechanical 
contiivances he is able to ])erform physical 
ft^ats beyond the unaided powers of his 
body. 

To memory, then, is due the advance of 
the savage beyond the lower animal ; to 
tradition, the child of memory, the advance 
of modern man beyond ancient man ; to 
tradition stored in books the advance of 
civilised men beyond the savage. To 
written symbols are due also man's vast 
])owers for future advance. The brute, 
the mammoth, the mastodon, the whale, 
the elephant, and the tiger, became ever 
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more and more helpless in the presence 
of a knowledge and an ingenuity that 
gathered with the rolling years, and, 
though accumulated for ages, were yet 
relatively new things in this enormously 
old world. 

Low animals, in proportion as they lack 
memory, move in a narrow, instinctive 
groove. Their mental traits are all in- 
herited, and therefore each individual 
follows exactly in the footsteps of its pre- 
decessor. Since they cannot learn, they 
cannot adapt themselves to circumstances. 
Removed from the ancestral environment 
they perish. Cast in a rigid, inexpansive 
mould, every individual resembles every 
other of the same species, as much mentally 
as physically. 

It is different with man. He is pre- 
eminently the educable, the reflective, 
the adaptive animal. Since the ex])eri- 
ences of no two men are quite similar, 
they differ in knowledge, ideas, and 
aspi ations, and, therefore, none are very 
closely alike mcntalh^ The child does not 
follow exactly in the footsteps of the 
parent. So great is human adaptability 
that, though the mind of the 

R Tto differs immensely in all 

ever o instinct and ])Ower of 

avagery learning from that ol the civil- 
ised man, yet, were the child of the latter 
trained from birth by the former, he could 
not be other than a savage. 

On the other hand, utter savage.s — for 
example, the Maories of New Zealand — 
Jiave passed in a single generation from 
barbarism to civilisation. The average 
individual amongst us may be trained to 
fill the role of a beggar or a king, a scientist 
or a monk, a thief or a legislator. He is 
able to dwell in he Tropics or in the Arctic, 
in the town or in the wild. Memory, know- 
ledge, intelligence, adaptability, are all 
links in a single chain of efficiency. 

Memory is of two sorts, conscious and 
unconscious. The conscious memory 
contains experiences which can be re- 
collected, such as the words of a language 
or the sights we have seen. The uncon- 
scious memory contains impre.ssions which 
cannot be recalled to mind, but which 
are none the less important. Thus, we 
learn to use our limbs, a process which 
involves a precise but quite unconscious 
adjustment of the actions of numerous 
nerves and muscles, the very names and 
existences of which are known only to the 
anatomist. So, also, in youth we uncon- 
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sciously imitate our fellows, adopting in 
great measure their mental tones and., 
attitudes without knowing how or when 
we were influenced. Much, too, that was 
once capable of being recalled is added to 
that hidden store, and, though apparently 
lost, remains potent for good or evil. Our 
minds are like floating icebergs, of which 
the visible part is but a frac- 
tion of the whole, and are 
moved by deep currents in a 
seemingly unaccountable way. 
At birth the mind of a child, unlike that 
of a beetle, is practically blank. Sights and 
sounds and the other feelings convey 
no meanings to it. But soon the messages 
sent by tlie sensation are understood. 
In a few weeks the child evolves order out 
of chaos, and comprehends to a wonderful 
degree the world around it. It learns to 
move its muscles in a purposeful way, and 
in a year or two is able to walk and sj^eak a 
language, and do a vast deal more besides. 
In these early years, the period of man’s 
greatest mental activity, are made his 
most valuable and indispensable acquire- 
ments. But as he becomes more and more 
comi)letely equipped for the battle of life, 
his powers of adding to the store slowdy 
decline. In adult life the gains are balanced 
by the losses. In old age the losses exceed 
the gains. Comj)tU*e the perfection with 
which the young acquire the manners of 
society, and every accent, inflection, and 
intonation of a language, with the im- 
perfections displayed when learning is 
undertaken later. 

Wc learn to do new things, acquire new 
knowledge, and think new tlioughts with 
toil. But practice brings facility. In the 
end we i)erform with case that which was 
acquired with difficulty. We cannot, 
however, unlearn as w^e learnt, by an act of 
will. The facility lingers, and, as a con- 
sequence, our actions and thoughts, our 
mental attitudes, our whole outlook on 
life becomes more or less automatic and 
H h't stereotyped. In other words, 

I acquirements come at last 

Intflne^iT resemble instincts, and are 
“ often so misnamed, as when a 

boy who has learned to dodge is said to 
avoid a blow instinctively. A being from 
another planet w^ho for the first time saw 
a man walking or cycling could not distin- 
guish the nature of these acquirements from 
such instinctive movements as the running 
or flying of an insect. The patriotism of a 
Spartan or a Japanese differs from that of 
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a bee only in its mode of origin. In brief, 
the low animal is a creature of instincts, 
the man is a creature of habits, which are 
nothing other than imitation instincts. 

A principal function, then, of our faculty 
of making mental acquirements, of our 
conscious and unconscious memories, is to 
supply us with those automatic ways of 
thinking and acting which are 
Q^*^#*r** substitutes for instincts, 

tt s 1 u es conscious memories sup- 
er AS me stereotyped 

mental attitudes — desires, beliefs, asjnra- 
tions, habitual way of thinking, and so 
forth. Our unconscious memories su])ply 
our stereotyjxxl ways of acting — the auto- 
matic ways of acting we have just con- 
sidered. It is a princij)al ])usiness of our 
lives to acquire them ; but, though a great 
advantage is thus gained, one almost as 
great is lost. We act and think more 
quickly in familiar situations, hut in pro- 
portion as we grow older we lose our 
splendid human capacity lor learning. 
Beyond the verge of our imitation instincts 
spreads a domain, very wide in the infant, 
but narrowing as we pass towards old age, 
which is the real realm of the active 
intellect. Here, where thoughts and actions 
are not yet stereotyped, memory gathers 
fresh harvests, imagination plays, and 
reason ponders. Here man is a rational 
being in the strict sense of the word. 

A little thought renders it evident that 
a feeble-minded jierson, an idiot, or an im- 
becile, is always one with a defective 
memory. He is unable to profit like the 
normal individual from experience. The 
truth that the higher faculties are more 
often absent in the feeble-minded than 
the lower is due entirely to the fact that 
they can be acquired only by })eople 
whose receptive powers are well develoj^ed. 
In effect and in fact the feeble-minded 


person is an instance of reversion to a 
prehuman mental state. Judged by the 
human standard, every monkey is an 
1^. idiot. But the reversion is 

not complete, for, though the 
w imbecile loses some part of his 

emory power of profiting by experi- 
ence, he regains no part of the lost power 
of being guided by instinct. Therefore 
he is correspondingly helpless as com- 
pared with a lower animal. 

Owing to the constitution of the hurnan 
mind, some decay of the faculty of profiting 
by experience accompanies advancing age. 
But it need seldom be so great as it usually 
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is, and nev^er so great as it often is. Cer- 
tain mental attitudes, certain systems of 
education, certain environments, leave 
the mind of the man almost as open as 
that of a little child ; others inflict on it 
premature senility. An Aristotle or a 
Darwin learns to the last year ot his long 
life ; a Mohammedan or a Tibetan ecclesias- 
tic is old before he has ceased to be young. 
Convinced that pestilence is due directly 
to the wrath of God, he scorns the notion 
that sanitation can be right or useful ; 
believing that the earth is flat, no evidence 
will convince him that it is round ; holding 
his sacred religion with a steadfast faith, 
he will murder the heretic rather than think 
out his propositions. 

But habits of stu])idity are not confined 
to j)articular regions of thought. Becoming 
almost as incajiable of mental change as 
a beetle, a man may undergo an arrest of 
mental deveIo]^mcnl whicli differs from 
that of the idiot only because it occurs 
later in life, is less complete, and is 
acquired, not innate. In his ordinary 
surroundings he appears a normal j)erson ; 
but placed among })eoj)le ot more open 
mind, his brute-like inability 
to learn suggests sharply the 
resemblance to the feeble- 
minded child. Let us sum up. 
Man has conquered the earth because he 
is j)re-eminently the educable, the adap- 
tive animal. His educability^ — indeed, his 
whole thinking capacity — depends on 
his memory. He has lew instincts, a 
fact which increases his mental ductility ; 
but one of the most important of his 
instincts is imitativeness, which impels 
him to co})y not only such obvious 
things as the speech of his predecessors, 
but their mental attitudes as well. In 
this way not only the actual knowledge 
and beliefs but also the habits of thought 
of one generation are handed on to the 
next. Apart from a few instincts which are 
more active in the child than in the adult, 
and two or three others whose appearance 
is deferred till later life, the whole mental 
difference between the child and the adult 
lies in the fact that the former has a great 
memory in the sense that it is very capable 
of storing experience, whereas the latter 
has a great memory in the sense that it has 
already stored much experience. As parent 
to child, so one racial generation hands 
on its acquirements to the next, but with 
greater certainty; for the parent is not 
the only influence in the life of the child, 
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who imitates many other people, some- 
times more closely than the parent ; 
whereas, since few individuals travel 
during youth, the young are seldom 
influenced by others than by members of 
their own race. Except in times of great 
change, therefore, racial generations re- 
semble one another even more closely than 
parents and children. 

Like individuals, races differ in their 
mental characteristics. The English have 
one set of characters, the J apanese another, 
and the Russians a third. The problem 
of the extent to which these characters 
are inborn or acquired is very important 
to the student of history. Accordingly 
as we believe they are the one or the 
other we are driven to accept one or other 
of two very different readings of the past. 

Are races, then, brave or cowardly, 
energetic or slothful, enlightened or 
savage, and so forth, by nature or -by 
training ? Are the qualities that have 
enabled some races to flourish, while 
others are decadent, transmitted as 
instincts or handed on, as knowledge is ? 
The reader has now materials of a kind 
- not usually found in historical 

works on which to found a 
Life * * judgment. He must bear in 
mind that, while an English 
infant reared by cannibals would retain 
the bodily characteristics of his race 
mentally, he could not be other than 
a savage. He must remember also that 
some races have altered their mental 
characteristics very rapidly. Thus, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, immedi- 
ately after the long Dark Ages, the 
British and several other Euro])ean races 
suddenly became * intellectually active 
and socially progressive. The Japanese 
supply a more modern, the Greeks and 
Romans more ancient, instances. The 
latter quite as suddenly sank into abysmal 
degradation. Innate mental characters, 
such as the instincts, usually change so 
slowly that not merely historical but geo- 
logical time elapses before the alteration is 
perceptible. Again, the reader must note 
that, while the opinion that racial traits 
are inborn is nearly universal, most men 
act as if they knew them to be acquired ; 
for nearly all men are careful in training 
their children, especially with respect to 
those traits that contribute to me for- 
mation of character. 

Doubtless, races of men differ innately 
in mind as they do in body, but these 


differences can occur only within narrow 
limits. The instincts of all races are, of 
course, very similar, for all the instincts 
are essential to the preservation of life. 
But races may differ in strength of 
instinct, and more especially in powers of 
memory. Thus it is possible, or probable, 
that the English, for example, are more 
capable of profiting by ex- 
_ perience than Australian blacks. 

ac s o Certainly, their brains are 

Remember 

brain grows under the stimulus of use, and 
therefore the larger size of the English 
brain may be due to more arduous labour. 

Lastly, the reader must ask himself the 
question : What mental effects have 
centuries of freedom or slavery, or of 
civilisation, or of barbarism, on races ? 
Do they produce innate changes, or do 
they merely render certain acquirements 
so nearly universal that their perpetuation 
by imitation is insured ? If he supposes 
that the changes are innate, he must ask 
himself the additional question whether 
they arose through the transmission of 
parental acquirements to offspring, or 
through the actual and constant destruc- 
tion in certain environments of certain 
definite types of individuals who were 
thus prevented from leaving offspring and 
so perj)etuating their like. The former 
hypothesis is now generally re})udiated by 
science. The latter may be true, but as 
yet has not been supported by evidence ; 
or at any rate is supported only by such 
evidence as that which Mill and Buckle 
denounced. In either case, though history 
may furnish him with intellectual occupa- 
tion, it will supply few lessons of practical 
value. If, on the other hand, he has 
perceived the greatness of the part played 
in the human mind by acquirement, if he 
has noted that man is man, a thinking 
and rational being, the conqueror of the 
earth, only because he is the most im- 
pressionable and therefore the most 
- ® adaptable of living types, the 

V l will learn from the 

» ue o racial see-saw of the past what 
kinds of mental training have 
conduced to success and happiness and 
what to ruin, and so perhaps he may find 
himself in a position to help the fortunes 
of his people and his children. The real 
value of history, as in the last analysis 
of all experience, lies in its educational 
applications. 


G. Archdall Reid 
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THE WORLD BEFORE HISTORY 

By Professor Johannes Ranke 

THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DRIFT AAN 


history of tlie world is the history 
^ of the human mind. The oldest 
documents affording us knowledge of it 
lie buritid in those most mighty and 
comprehensive historical archives, the 
geological strata of our planet. Natural 
philosophy has learned to read these 
stained, crum})lo(l, and much- torn ])ages 
^ , that record the habitation of 

V ir narth by living beings ; but 

o/Histor°* sections of this book 

^ of the universe have yet been 
perused, and these appear but Irag- 
mentary in comi)arison with the whole 
task. The passages that relate to the 
human race are small in number and often 
even ambiguous, and it is only the last 
pages that can give an account of it. 

The oldest undisputed traces of the 
presence of man on the earth that have 
hitherto been discovered are met with in 
the strata of the Drift E])och, and it is 
only during the last generation that the 
existence of Drift Man has been 
palaeontologically proved beyond dispute. 
The late Sir J. Prestwick believed, how- 
ever — and his results have been confirmed 
by later discoveries — in the existence of 
evidence of the jiresence of man in 
Western Europe before the jiresent 
river system of our land was established, 
long before the age of the *“ Drift relics. 
The evidence consists of rudely shaped 
pieces of flint, apparently artificially 
chipped along one or more edges. These 
supposed implements are termed EolitEs.’* 
They were first discovere,4 l>y Mr. 


Benjamin Harrison in the high-level 
plateau, probably of the Up])er Pliocene 
Age, in Kent, and their significance is 
now widely accepted. 

Up to the middle of last century research 
appeared to have established as a positive 
fact that man could not be traced back to 
the older geological strata ; remains oi 
man were said to be found only in the 
newest stratum of the earth’s formation — 
in the alluvial, or “ recent stratum. The 
bones of man were accordingly claimed to 
be sure guides to the geological formations 
of the present time, as the bones of the 
mammoth and cave- bear were to the strata 
oi the Drift. Where traces of man were 
found it was considered as proved by 
natural science that the particular stratum 
in which they occurred was to be allotted 
to the most recent system, which we see 
forming and being transformed under our 
eyes at the present day. 

While it was declared that man belonged 
to the alluvial stratum, it was at the same 
time stated, according to the doctrine ol 
Tk xk Cuvier, which had the weight 
fw ^ dogma, that man could 

Ltattr^hes not have belonged to an older 
geological stratum or era, 
and therefore not even to the next older 
one, the Drift. The beginning and the end 
of geological eras are marked by mighty 
transformations which have caused a local 
interruption in the formation of the strata 
of the earth's surface. In many cases we 
can point to volcanic eruptions as the 
chief causes, but more especially to a 

ITS 
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change in the distribution of land and 
water. Cuvier had conceived these changes 
involving the transformation to have been 
violent terrestrial revolutions, the col- 
lapse of all existing things, in which all 
living beings belonging to the past epoch 
must have been annihilated. It appeared 
impossible that a living thing could have 
survived this hypothetical battle of the 
elements, and passed from an older epoch 
into the next one ; and the new epoch was 
supposed to have received plants and 
animals by re-creation. All this had to be 
applied to man also ; he was supposed to 



A PAGE FROM NATURE’S HISTORY BOOK 
It i$ in the successive layers of the earth’s strata with 
their human and animal remains that we read the story 
of the past Embedded in the earth itself we have 
the existence of Drift Man” established. Our illus- 
tration is that of a section of the famous Kent’s Cavern, 
near Torquay, which is rich in prehistoric remains. 

have come into existence "only in the 
alluvial period. Not without consideration 
for the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
which, like the creation legends of numer- 
ous peoples scattered far and wide over all 
the continents of the earth, tells of a great 
deluge at the beginning of the present 
age, the Pleistocene Epoch of the earth's 
formation preceding the present period had 
been termed the Flood Epoch, or Diluvium. 
In its stratifications it was thought that 
the effects of great deluges could largely 
be recognised ; but the human eye coula 
not have beheld these, for, according to 
ti6 


the catastrophe theory, it appeared out of 
the question that man could have been 
“ witness of the Flood.” 

Here modern research in the primeval 
history or palaeontology of mankind begins, 
starting from the complete transformation 
of the doctrine of the geological epochs 
brought about by Lyell and his school. 
™ Proofs of terrestrial revolu- 

A 11 tions, as local phenomena and 
^ A ^poch marks, are doubtless to 

appene found, imposing enough to 

make the views of the older school appear 
intelligible ; but, generally speaking, a 
complete interruption of the existing con- 
ditions did not take place between the 
periods. Everything tends to prove that 
even in the earlier eras the transforma- 
tion of the earth’s surface went on in prac- 
tically the same way as we see it going on 
before our eyes to-day in a degree that is 
slight only to ap])earance. The effects of 
volcanic action ; the rising and sinking of 
continents and islands, and the alteration 
in the distribution of sea and land caused 
thereby ; the inroads of the sea and its 
work in the destruction of coasts ; the 
formation of deltas and the overflowing of 
rivers ; the action of glaciers and torrents 
in the mountains, and so forth, are con- 
stantly working, more or less, at the 
transformation of the earth’s surface. 

As we see these newest alluvial deposits 
being formed, so in principle have the 
strata of the earlier eras also been 
formed, and their miles of thickness prove, 
not the violence of extreme and sudden 
catastrophes, but only the length of time 
that was necessary to remove such mighty 
masses here and pile them up there. It 
was not sudden general revolutions of 
great violence, but the slowly working 
forces, small only to appearance, well 
known from our present-day surroundings, 
which destroy in one place and build up 
again in another with the material ob- 
tained from the destruction — it was these 
^ , which were the causes of the 

gradual transformation of the 
Chain periods of its his- 

tory comparable to the present. 
According to this new conception of 
geological processes, a general destruction 
of plants and animals at the end of eras, 
and a new creation at the beginning 
of the following ones, was no longer a 
postulate of science as it had been. The 
living creatures of the earliest eras could 
now be claimed as ancestors of those 








This indicates a vast stretch of the lost land of Eng-land, looking* towards the Scilly Isles from Land’s End. All 
between the broken lines was once land as far as Scilly, thirty miles away and fifty miles thence to Lizard Point. 


I 



In old maps Bavent was for- The coast of England is being slowly worn away by the sea. In many places 
merly the most easterly point of houses have been swallowed up. Here we see the disintegrating process going 
England; now that is Lowestoft, on at Holderness, where the sea front presented this appearance after a gale. 





SLOW INFLUENCES THAT DESTROY IN ONE PLACE AND BUILD UP IN ANOTHER 


The coming of the sea over the land is so slow as to be almost imperceptible, but these pictures illustrate its pro- 
gress. The pictures in the upper half of th^age show how the sea is encroaching on the coast ; the opposite result 
IS shbwn in the bottom view from Reigate Hill, where we see an ancient arm of the sea now a rich and popmous valley. 
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living to-day ; the chain 
seems nowhere com- 
])letely broken. The an- 
cestors of the human race 
were also to be sought in 
the strata of the earlier 
geological j periods. 

Among the lorees 
which we find attended 
by a transiormation of 
the fauna and flora of 
the earth’s eras, the in- 
fluences of climatic 
changes in jiarticular are 
clearly and surely shown. 
In that ])rimeval period 
in which the coal group 
Wets formed the climate 
in widely different ])arts 
of the earth was com- 
paratively equal )le, little 
divided into zones, and 
of a moist warmth ; this 
is* proved by the really 
gigantic masses of ])lant 
growth implied by the' 
formation of many coal 
strata, in which the 
remains of a luxuriant 
cfyi)togamic flora are 
everywhen' enil ledded. 
In Greenland, in the 
strata belonging to the 
chalk i)oriod, and even 
in the deposits of the 
Tertiary Period, which 
immediately j^recedes the 
Drift Era, the remains 
of higher dicotyledonous 
plants of tropical chara('- 
ter are found. The 



occurrence of pakeozoic Europe bef( 
coral reefs in high lati- This map and sectu 
ludes also goes to i)rovo ‘^4t®"if‘htbiackpa 
that the temperature of 
the sea water there was higher at that 
time : in fact, that a tro})ical climate 
existed in the farthest north — an extreme 
contrast to the present ice-sheet on its 
land and the icebergs of its seas. 

In Central Europe the climatic conditions 
can have been only slightly different. During 
the middle Tertiary Period palms grew in 
Switzerland ; and even at the end of the 
Tertiary Period, as it was slowly passing 
into the Drift Era, the climate in Central 
Europe was still warmer than now, being 
much like that of Northern Italy, and its 
protected west coast the Riviera. There 


EUROPE BEFORE THE BRITISH ISLES W^ERE FORMED 
This map and section illustrate the coast line of Prehistoric Europe when 
the British Isles were part of the Continent and the North Sea did not 
exist. The black parts of the section were all above the level of the Atlantic. 

higher at that was also a rich flora, i)artly evergreen, and 

opical climate a fauna adapted to such mild surroundings, 

h— an extreme Even ijj the oldest (Preglacial) strata, and 

ce-shcct on its again in the middle (Intergdacial) strata 

s seas, of the Central European drill, there was 

latic conditions still an abundant plant-growth requiring 

ifferent. During a temperate climate, at any rate not more 

palms grew in severe than Central Europe possesses at 

the end of the the present day. Our chief forest trees 

slowly passing grew even then — the jiine, fir, larch, and 

nate in Central yew, and also the oak, maple, birch, hazel, 

tian now, being etc. On the other hand, Northern and 

a Italy, and its Alpine forms are absent among the plants, 

liviera. There The same holds good of the animal 
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insectivora, and the 
wolf, fox, lynx, and 
bears, ol which last 
the cave-bear was iar 
larger than the present 
brown bear, and even 
than the Polar and 
grizzly beats. 

We have sure proofs 
that Ihroitgh a decrease 
in the yearly temper- 
a I lire a glacial period set 
in over Europe, North 
Asia, and North 
America, burying vast 
areas under a sheet of 
ice, of the effect and 
extent of which North- 
(Tn (Greenland, with its 
ground-n^licf veiled in 
inland ice, can give us 
an idea. 

The immcdialc conse- 
quence of this total 
climal ic change was an 
essential change in the 
launa. Forms tJiat were 
not suited to the dete- 
riorat('d climate, that 
could neither stand it 
nor adaj)t themselves to 
it, wcire first compelled 
to retire, and then were 
(‘xterniinatc^d. This fate 
befell the hippopota- 
muses, and also one of 



PV/i. ^BrnMoalf'ui 


'on /«/ ir* ’ ' A ’ l^r iru ^nAt,t l> 

THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF EUROPE 
This map and section show how the Continental shelf of Euro^je runs out 
to the Atlantic, and how enormous is the area now subraeiged in the com- 
paratively shallow water of the No^'vii Sea, the Irish Sea, and the Channel. 

world, which was certainly much tarther thcrinm, and the 
rtanoved than the ]dant world from the or Triici felts, wl 
conditions prevailing now. The gigantic France, and L 
forms — the elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- Period. Other : 


the two elephant species, 

. .. lileplnis antiqiiiis, with 

I breeds in Sicily 

i and Malta, ])robably 

« - thus developed by this 

IROPE 1 e 1 1 e a t j t li e ii the 

of Euro^je runs out I’hinoceros - like Jilcts- 
cran'd the ChannS: motlicriuw, a spccks of 
heavier; the Tro^on- 
thcrinm, and the powerful cat Machairodus 
or Tnicifclis, which still lived in England, 
France, and Liguria during the Drift 
Period. Other animals, like the lion and 


})opolamus — tijqiear ]nirtieularly strange hyena, withdrew to more southerly regions, 
to us, as also the large beasts of ])rey — not affected by the increasing cold and 
the hyena, lion, etc. But besides these, and more remote from its effects. 


the giant deer with its ])owerful antlers, and 
two large bovine sjx'cies — the bison and 
the urus — there were also the majority 
of the present wild animals of Central 
and Northern Europe that were originally 
natives — as the horse, stag, roc, wild boar, 
and beaver, with the smaller rodents and 


On the otlier hand, according to Von 
Zittel’s deserii)tion, an immigration of 
cold-loving land animals took place, which 
at the present day live either in the Far 
North or on the wild Asiatic steppes, or in 
the high mountain ranges. These new 
immigrants mixed with the surviving formi 
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of the older drift fauna. The latter lived, 
as we have seen, by no means in a warm 
climate, but only in a temperate '' nor- 
therly ” one, even in the warmer periods 
of the epoch. So we can understand that 
many of this older animal community were 
well able to adapt themselves to colder 
climatic conditions, and among them two 
Th Old Drift pachydermata. 

Drift ele])hant and rhinoceros, 

, whose kin we now find only 
mmft s warmest climes. But a 

thick woolly coat made these two Drift 
animals well fitted fo defy a raw climate — 
namely, the woolly-haired mammoth, Ele- 
phas primigenius, one of the two Drift 
species of elephants of Europe, and the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, Rhinoceros anti- 
quUatis, A second species of rhinoceros, 
Rhinoceros merckii, was also preserved, 
and maintained its region of distribution. 
The horse was now more largely distri- 
buted, and inhabited the plains in herds ; 
but, above all, the reindeer immigrated 
along with other animals that now belong 
only to Far Northern and Arctic regions, 
and pastured in large herds at the edges of 
the glaciers. With the reindeer, although 
less frequent, was the musk-ox of the Far 
North, besides many other cold-loving 
species, such as the lemming, snow-mouse, 
glutton, ermine, and Arctic fox. Many of 
the animal forms that were very frequent 
then, in the Drift Period, appear now in 
Central Europ)e only as Al})inc dwellers, 
living on the borders of eternal snow, such 
as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alj)ine 
hare. 

Of special importance for our main 
question is the great invasion of Europe 
by Central Asiatic animals ; immigrants 
direct from the Asiatic steppes pushed 
westward “ as in a migration of nations,"' 
among them the wild ass, saiga antelope, 
bobac, Asiatic porcupine, zizel, jumping 
mouse, whistling hare, and musk shrew- 
1 mouse. According as the gla- 

e mmai inland ice grew or 


of Europe 


shrank, the animals of the 


glacial period advanced more 
or less far to the North or retired more 
to the South, extending or reducing 
their range of distribution. The Gla- 
cial Period was no invariable climatic 
phenomenon. It is perfectly certain that 
a first Glacial Period with a low yearly 
temperature, under the influence of which 
the ice-masses, with their moraines, ad- 
vanced a long way from the North and 


from the high mountains, so that in 
Germany, for instance, only "a compara- 
tively narrow strip remained free and 
habitable for higher forms of life between 
the two opposing rivers of ice — ^was suc- 
ceeded by at least one period of warmer 
climate, and that certainly not a short 
one. The mean yearly temperature had 
increased so much that the ice-masses 
melted to a considerable extent, and had 
to retire far to the North and into the high 
valleys of the Alps. In this warmer inter- 
glacial Period, as it is called, the Drift 
animals advanced far to the North, es- 
}>ecially the mammoth, which, with the 
exception of the greater part of Scan- 
dinavia and Finland (districts which 
remained covered with ice during the Inter- 
glacial Period), is distributed throughout 
the drift strata of the whole of Europe 
and North Africa, and as far as Lake 
l^aikal and the Casj)ian Sea in Northern 
Asia. Even the older Drift fauna, so far 
as it had not yet died out or retired, 
returned to its old habitats, so that the 
Interglacial fauna of Central Europe ap- 
pear very similar to the Preglacial fauna. 
TK rK ^ long-sustained decrease of 
f*K temperature led once more to 

A growth of the ice, which in 

second Cxlacial Period 
almost reconquered the territory it had 
won at first. 

In consequence of these oscillations in 
the climatic conditions of the Drift Era 
as a whole, we have to distinguish the 
Preglacial Era and the Interglacial Era, 
as warmer sub-periods of the Drift, 
from the real Glacial Periods. The latter 
appear as a first, or earlier, and a second, 
or later Glacial Period, as remains of 
which the zone of the older moraines and 
the zone of the later ones clearly mark 
the limits of the former glaciation. 

It was this second deterioration of the 
climate, with the fresh advances made 
by the glaciers and masses of inland ice, 
which definitely did away with the older 
Drift fauna that was not equal to the 
sudden climatic change. Nor did the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros 
merckii, and the cave-bear survive the 
climax of the new Glacial Period. Even the 
woolly-haired mammoth succumbed. It 
and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, accom- 
panied by the musk-ox and bison, had 
made their way into the Far North of Asia. 
But while the two last .species bore the 
inclemencies of the climate, the rhino- 




The Ibex The Marmot Dando 


TYPES OF ANIMALS SURVIVING IN CENTRAL EUROPE FROM THE DRIFT PERIOD 
Many of the animal forms that were very frequent in the Drift Period appear now in Central Europe only as 
Alpine dwellers, livings on the borders of eternal snow. Such are the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alpine hare. 


ceroses and elephants met their end here. 
And yet they had long preserved their 
lives on the borders of eternal ice. Whole 
carcases, both of the woolly-haired and 
Merckian rhinoceroses, and also of the 
woolly-haired mammoth, the bison, and 
the musk-ox, with skin and hair and well- 
preserved soft parts, have been discovered 
in the ice and frozen ground between the 
Yenisei and Lena, and on the New 
Siberian Islands at the mouth of the 
Lena. The carcases of the mammoth 


and rhinoceros found imbedded in the ice 
were covered with a coat of thick woolly 
hair and reddish-brown bristles ten inches 
long ; about thirty pounds of hair from 
such a mammoth were placed in the St. 
Petersburg Natural History Museum, A 
mane hung from the animal’s neck almost 
to its knees, and on its head was soft hair 
a yard long. The animals were therefore 
in this respect well equipped for enduring 
a cold climate. As regards their food they 
were also adapted to a cold climate, traces 
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of coniferae and willows— that is, Northern 
plants '' — ^having been found in the hollows 
of the molar teeth of mammoths and 
rhinoceroses. The mammoth proves to 
have had greater resisting power, and to 
have been more fit for further migrations, 
than the rhinoceros. The latter’s range 
of distribution ext(*nded over the whole 
- . . of Northern and Temperate 

rea lag Em-opc, China and Central Asia, 

#*k Northern Asia and Siberia. 

tae J!.arth 

moth penetrated not only into North Africa, 
but, what is of the highest importance for 
the proper understanding of the settling of 
the New World, even into North America. 

The connection which in earlier geo- 
logical periods had united Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and North America in the greatest 
homogeneous zoogeographical kingdom, 
the Arctoga?a, was broken during the 
Tertiary and Drift Periods, so that several 
zoogeographical provinces were formed. 
The connection with North America was 
the first to be broken, so that even in the 
last two divisions of the Tertiary Period, 
the Miocene and Pliocene Epochs, the Old 
and the New Worlds stood in the relation 
of independent zoogeographical provinces 
to one another. Now, it is of the greatest 
importance to note that during the Drift 
Period North America again received some 
Northern immigrants from the Old World, 
according to Von Zittel probably vid 
Eastern Asia.” Consequently, during the 
Drift Period communication existed, at 
least temporarily, between Asia and North 
America in the region of Bering Strait, 
sufficient to allow the mammoth and 
some companions to migrate from the one 
continent to the other. In Kotzebue 
Sound mammoth remains are found in the 
” ground-ice formation,” together with 
those of the horse, elk, reindeer, musk-ox 
and bison. Mammoth remains are also 
known to have been found in the Bering 
Islands, St. George in the Pribylov group, 
. and Unalaska, one of the 
Companions Aleutian Islands. In that 

kf * *k period the mammoth arrived in 

ammo World as a colonist 

driven from the Old. It spread widely over 
British North America, Alaska, and 
Canada ; it has also been found in Ken- 
tucky. A relatively recent union of the 
circumpolar regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere — of Europe, Asia, and North 
America — is also proved by the occurrence 
of animals that we recognise as companions 
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of the mammoth, but which, surviyjjig the 
Glacial Period, are still distributed oiaer the 
whole region, such as the reindeer, elk, and 
bison. The absence in Asia of several 
animals specially characteristic of the 
European Drift (the hippoy^otamus, ibex, 
chamois, fallow-dear, wildcat, and cave- 
bear) explains also their absence in the 
North American Drift fauna. It is par- 
ticularly strange that the cavc-bear did not 
reach Northern Asia. It is otherwise the 
most frequent beast of y^rey of the Drift 
Period, and hundreds of its carcases often 
lie buried in the caves and clefts it once 
inhabited. In Southern Russia numerous 
remains of it are found, whereas in the 
English caves it is rarer, the cave-hyena 
ymxlominating here. Apart from the 
excey)lions just mentioned, J. F. Brandt 
considers North Asia and the high Northern 
latitudes to be the region in which the 
Euroy>ean, North Asiatic, and North 
American land fauna had concentrated 
during the Tertiary and Drift Periods, and 
whence their migrations and advances 
took place according as it grew older. As 
the northern fauna s])read over more 
w southern latitudes during 

. yiossession of the habitats 

in urope specics there belong- 

ing to the Tertiary Period, drove them 
back into tropical and subtropical regions, 
and formed the real stock of the Drift 
fauna, as described by Von Zittel in his 
'' Palaeozoology.” 

One thing is certain— namely, that the 
northern borders of Siberia were not the 
real home of the mammoth and its com- 
j^anions ; the original habitat of these 
animals points to the far interior of Asia, 
jmrticularly to the wild table-lands, where 
they so far steeled themselves in enduring 
the climate that in the course of the Glacial 
Period half the world became accessible 
to them. As far as is known to-day, the 
mammoth arrived in Europe earlier than 
on the northern borders of Asia, where, 
protected by climatic conditions, its 
remains are most numerous and best 
preserved. The number of these gigantic 
animals must have been very considerable 
in this Far Northern region for a time, 
judging from the abundance of bones 
found there. In Central Europe only a few 
places are known — such as Kannstatt,. 
Predmost in Moravia, etc. — where the 
mammoth is found with similar frequency. 
The mammoth attained its widest dis- 




AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PREHISTORIC MAMMOTH 


This stuffed carcase of a mammoth is the rarest treasure of St. Petersburg Academy. Skeletons of these 
creatures exist in plenty, but actual carcases are very rare. This was found embedded in the ice on the New 
Siberian Islands. One carcase so embedded was discovered five years before it could be freed from the ice. 


tribution in the Interglacial Period. In 
that period it crossed the Aljis, and arrived 
on the other side, in North Asia, at the 
border of the “ stone-ice ” masses of inland 
ice that were still 
})rcserved from the 
first Glacial Period. 

The vegetation there 
was richer then than 
it is to-day ; now 
only the vegetation 
of the tundra can 
exist. Animals found 
coniferse, willows, 
and alders in suffi- 
cient quantity to 
enable them to keep 
in herds. All the 
same, we have not 
to imagine the cli- 
mate on the borders 
of the ice to have 
been genial,” for 
from that period originate the mammoth 
carcases that are found frozen .entire in 
crevasses of the ice-fields. When the new 
period of cold — the second Glacial Period — 
began, these Far Northern regions must 



SKELETON OF A MAMMOTH 
in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


have become unsuitable for the mammoth 
owing to the want of food. Von Toll, who 
has examined the fossil ice- beds and, 
their relation to the mammoth carcases 
- - . particularly on New 

Siberian Islands,says: 

The maininollis anti 
their contcin])orarics 
lived where their re- 
mains arc fouml ; they 
dictl out grcidiially 
in consequence of 
physical geographical 
changes in the region 
they inhabited, and 
through no catas- 
trophe; their carcases 
were deposited dur- 
ing low temperatures, 
partly on the river- 
terraces, and partly on 
the banks of lakes or 
on glaciers (inland ice), 
and covered with mud ; 
like the ice-masses that 
formed the foundation of their graves, their 
mummies were preserved to the present day, 
thanks to the persistent or increasing cold. 

The woolly-haired mammoth did not 
survive the second Glacial Period 
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anywhere ; in the post-Glacial ' Period its 
traces have disappeared. 

The Drift series of strata are nowhere so 
clearly exemplified as in the New Siberian 
Islands, where the Drift stone-ice still 
forms very extensive high “ ice-cliffs,'* 
always covered with a layer of loam, sand, 
and peat, and having precipices often 
of great height — in one place seventy- 
two feet. 

Embedded in these cliffs of stone- 
ice have been found the mammoth car- 
cases, which formerly sank into crevices 
in the ice. These crevices are i)artly 
filled up with snow, . 
v.’hich has turned into 
“firn** and finally 
into ice, but partly 
also with loam or * 
sand, which are 
merged above imme- 
diately into the strata 
overlying the stone- 
ice. In the year 
i860 Bojavski, the 
mammoth - hunter, 
found a mammoth, 
with all its soft parts 
preserved, sticking 
upright in a crevice 
in the ice filled with 
loam ; in 1863 it was 
thrown down, to- 
gether with the coast- 
wall that sheltered it, 
and washed away by 
the sea. 

The Tunguse Schu- 
machow had been 
more fortunate 


other vegetation, 



as 


A SURVIVOR OF THE DRIFT PERIOD 


on to the sand of the coast. Here Adams 
found the carcase in 1806, or as much as the 
dogs and wild animals had left of it. The 
whole skeleton, with a portion of the flesh, 
skin, and hair, has since formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the collection in the 
Academy at St. Petersburg. According 
to Von Toll, who personally visited the 
site of Bojavski's discovery, the following 
profile presented itself there : first the 
tundra stratum ; then an alternation of 
thin strata of loam and ice ; under these 
a peat-like layer of grass, leaves, and 
that had been washed 
together ; then a fine 
layer of sand, with 
remains of Salix, etc., 
and finally stone-ice. 
At another place, in 
Gulf AiiiliDar, in 73° 
north latitude, Von 
ToU also found the 
ground-moraine un- 
der a fossil ice-bed, 
which ap])ears to 
[)rove his theory of a 
Drift region of inland 
ice, of which the 
stone-ice beds of New 
Siberia and Esch- 
scholtz Bay are re- 
mains. 

Of these strata the 
frozen loam deposits 
over the stone-ice, 
containing the wil- 
low and the alder, 
I are doubtless Inter- 
j glacial. Some of the 
remains of the alder 


early as 1709. During' are in such wonder- 

his boating expedi- present day on the larger remnants of its former ful preservation that 
tions along the coast, i i 

on the look-out for mammoth-tusks, he 
observed one day, between blocks of ice, 
a shapeless block which was not at all 
like the masses of driftwood that arc 
generally found there. In the following 
year the block had melted a little, but it 
was only at the end of the third summer 
that the whole side and one of the tusks 
of a mammoth appeared plainly out of the 
ice ; the animal, however, still remained 
sunk in the ice-masses. At last, towards 
the end of the fifth year, the ice between 
the ground and the mammoth melted 
more quickly than the rest, the base 
began to slope, and the enormous mass, 
impelled by its own weight, glided down 
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and Grinnell Land. .1 - i'li 1 

there are still leaves 
and whole clusters of catkins on the 
branches. 

The land-mass to which the present 
New Siberian Islands belong was only 
dismembered at the end ot the Inter- 
glacial Period, when’ colder sea-currents 
procured an entrance, and the accumula- 
tion of snow-masses diminished simul- 
taneou.sly with the sinking of the land, 
whereas the cold increased. The flora 
died off, says Von Toll, and the animal 
world was deprived of the possibility of 
roaming freely over vast areas. Only 
one representative of the great Drift fauna-, 
the musk-ox, has been able to preserve its 
life to the present day on the larger 
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remnants of its former vast home, such as 
Greenland and Grinnell Land. 

As we have said, the geological and 
climatic conditions in all regions of the 
earth affected by the Glacial Period were 
closely similar to those just described. 
In other places the Drift stone-ice has long 
disappeared, but the ground-moraines of 
the former inland ice-masses, 
and the surface-moraines (ter- 
Ice *A e minal and lateral) of the former 
** gigantic glaciers, constitute its 
unobliterated traces. On the moraines 
of the earlier (ilacial Period we find the 
strata of the Interglacial Period dci)osi ted, 
and on the later moraines of the second 
(last) Glacial Period lie the remains of the 
post -Glacial Period, in the course of which 
a continual increase in the yearly tempera- 
ture — probably only a few degrees of the 
thermometer — caused the glaciers to melt 
and retreat, and opened the way for the 
return of plants and animals to what had 
been deserts of snow and ice. The place 
formerly occupied by the Interglacial 
and Glacial fauna is then taken by the 
post-Glacial fauna, which proves consider- 
ably different. 

A number of the most characteristic 
species of the former sections of the Drift 
Period are already absent in the earliest 
post-Glacial deposits ; the fauna approaches 
nearer and nearer in its composition to 
that of the present day. The inland ice- 
masses and gigantic glaciers began to melt 
away, and gradually retired to the present 
limits of the glaciation that forms the 
remains of the Glacial Period of the Drift. 
The animal forms of the beginning of the 
post-Glacial Period are still living, and the 
plants characterising this final stage of 
the Drift Period arc still growing on the 


borders of the ice at the present day. In the 
post-Glacial Period a few Northern forms — 
such as the reindeer, lemming, ringed lem- 
ming, glutton, zizel, whistling hare, and 
jumping mouse — still retained for a time 
their habitats in Central Europe. Part 
of the Drift fauna — as the horse, wild ass, 
.saiga antelope, and Asiatic porcupine 
— concentrated again in the Asiatic 
steppes, from which they had formerly 
w^on their territory of the Drift Period; 
the specific Glacial forms — the reindeer 
and his above-mentioned companions — 
followed the retreating ice-masses into 
the Far North, and even into Polar regions. 
Another pari — the specially Alpine forms, 
such as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and 
Alpine hare — migrated with the Alpine 
glaciers into the high valleys of lhe Alps, 
where they could continue the life they had 
led in the lowlands during the idacial 
Period. The mammoth, woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and cave-bear are extinct. 

The present-day mammalian fauna of 
Europe and North Asia accordingly bears 
a comparatively young character ; during 
the Drift, and especially in consequence of 
the Glacial Period, it underwent the most 
considerable transformations. 

It is in the middle of this great drama 
^ . of a gigantic animal world 
coming of struggling and fighting for its 
existence with the superior 

* powers of Nature, during the 

Interglacial period of the Drift, that man 
suddenly appears upon the scene in Europe 
like a dcus ex machina. 

Whence he came we do not know. 

Did he make his entrance into Europe 
in company with the Drift fauna that im- 
migrated from Central Asia, or have we to 
seek his original home in the New World ? 
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creatures that inhabited the world before man. With possibly one 
exception, they had disappeared before man came and, through long centuries, slowly won dominion over the earth 
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'^HE remains of the Drift fauna are 
^ usually found mixed up and washed 
together in caves and rock-crevices. From 
the investigation of the caves in Thuringia, 
Franconia, and elsewhere practically j>ro- 
:eeded the first knowledge of the Drift 
fauna of Central Euro])e. Here, right 
among the bones of ])rimeval animals, 
were also found l)oncs and skulls of man. 
The strata in which they weni discovered 
appeared undisturbed ; that they came 
into the old burial-])laces of the Drill 
fauna subseciuently-- ])erhai)s by an inten- 
tional buiial of relatively recent times — 
was thought to be out of the question. 
The discovery that became most famous 
was Esper’s, in one of the richest caves 
of “ Franconian Switzerland,” the Gail- 
lenreuth cave. Tlu're, in 1774, Esper found 
a man’s lower jaw and shoulder-blade 
at a ])erfectly untouched s}X)t protected 
by a stone jirojection in the cave wall, 
in the same loam as bones 
of the* cave-bear and other 
Drift animals. T.ater, a human 
skull with some rude potslierds 
of clay came to light in another place. 
Esper argued thus : 


The Mystery 
of a 

Human Skull 


As the hiiiiiaii bones (lower jaw and 
shoulder-blade) lay amoiif? the skeletons of 
animals, of wliich the Gaillenrcuth caves are 
full, and as they were found in what is in all 
probability the ori{i:inal stratum, I presume, 
and 1 think not without sufficient reason, 
that these human limbs arc of equal age 
with the other animal fossils. 

The Cuvier catastrophe theory could not 
allow this inference ; according to that 
theory it was a scientific postulate ” 
that man could not have appeared on the 
earth until the alluvial period, and there- 
fore after the Drift fauna had become 
extinct. Therefore, in sj)ite of ajqiearances, 
the human bones must have been more 
recent ; and it was indeed absolutely 
proved that the skull that Esper had 
found in the cave with the rude clay pot- 
sherds originated from a burial in the 
floor of the cave. As this was full of 
remains of Drift animals, the corp.se, which 
had been covered with the earth that had 


been thrown u}) in digging the grave, was 
necessarily surrounded by these remains, 
and even appeared embedded in them. 

It was ascertained that in very early 
times, but yet long after the Drift Period, 
the dwellers near by had had a predi- 
lection for using the caves as burial- 
places, so that the fact of human bones 
T'K coming together with bones 

e ory Drijt animals in the floor 

the Caves same cave is easily ex- 

]>lained. Moreover, it was found 
that from the earliest times down to the 
present day the caves had been used by 
hunters, herdsmen, and othc^rs as places 
of shelter in bad weather, as cooking- 
places, and sometimes even — es])ecially 
in very early times — as regular dwelling- 
places for longer i)eri()ds, so that refuse of 
all kinds, and often of all ages and forms 
of civilisation that the land has seen from 
the Drift Period down to modern times, 
must have got into the floors of the caves. 
If these were damp and soft, the remains 
of evei y ct‘ntiiry were trodden in and got 
to lie de(4)er and (hvpri\ so that, for 
instance, the fragnnmts of a cast-iron 
saucepan were actually found right among 
the bones ot regular Drift animals in a 
cave in U])})er Franconia. 

The discoveries of human remains in 


caves apptiared discredited by this, and to 
be of no value as proofs of the co-existence 
of man with the Drift launa. And indeed 
this position must practically be still 
taken at the jiresent day : all cave-finds 
are .to be judged with the greatest cau- 
tion. They in themselves would never have 


been sufficient to establish 
. ^ the existence of Drift Man, 

Drift M*n all hough, according to the 
general change in scientific 
thought that led to the overthrow of 
Cuvier’s theory. Drift Man is now just as 
much a postulate of science as was for- 
merly the case for the opposite assumption. 

The first sure proofs were adduced in 
France by Boucher de Perthes, in the 
Drift beds of the Somme valley, near 
Abbeville, at the end of the third decade 
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of the nineteenth century. Fully recog- 
nising the inadequacy of j^roof given by 
cave-finds, he had sought for the relics 
of man in the undisturbed Drift beds of 
gravel and coarse sand that contains the 
bones of Drift animals, which by their 
covering and depth precluded all suspicion 
of having been subsequently dug over. 

, And he was successful. He had 
argued in exactly the same man- 
II ^ Esper had formerly done, 

” but with better right. In the 

stratified Drift formations every period is 
sharply defined by the layers of differently 
coloured and differently composed strata 
horizontally overlying one another. Here 
the proofs begin. They are irrefutable if 
it is shown that the relics of man have been 
there since the deposit. Being no less immo- 
vable than this stratum in which they lie, as 
they came with it, they were likewise pre- 
served with it ; and as they have contribu- 
ted to its formation, they existed before it. 

That is the line of thought according 
to which Boucher de Perthes was able, 
in 1839, before the leading experts 

in Paris — at their head Cuvier himself — 
his discoveries proving the former exist- 
ence of Drift man. But his demonstra- 
tions were not then sufficient to break the 
old ban of prejudices that were a]:>parently 
founded on such good scientific bases ; 
his proofs of the presence of man in the 
Somme valley at the tim(', of the Drift, 
contemporaneously with the extinct Drift 
animals, were ridiculed. It was twenty 
years before these long-neglected dis- 
coveries in the Somme valley concerning the 
early history of man were recognised by 
the scientific world. This was only made 
possible by Lyell, whose authority as a 
geologist had risen above Cuvier's, placing 
the whole weight of it on Boucher's 
side, after having personally travelled 
over the Somme valley three times in the 
year 1859, and having himself examined 
all the chief places where relics of Drift 
^ .c Man had been discovered. 
TT^e Oyerthrow According to Lyell’s dc- 

fcription, the Somme valley 
lies m a district of white 
chalk, which forms elevations of several 
hundred feet in height. If we ascend to 
this height we find ourselves on an exten- 
sive tableland, showing only moderate 
elevations and depressions, and covered 
unintenuptedly for miles with loam and 
brick earth about five feet thick and quite 
devoid of fossils. Here and there on the 
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chalk may be noticed outlying patches of 
Tertiary sand and clay, the remains of a 
once extensive formation, the denudation 
of which has chiefly furnished the Drift 
gravel material in which the relics of man 
and the bones of extinct animals lie buried. 
The Drift alluvial deposit of the Somme 
valley exhibits nothing extraordinary in 
its stratification or outward appearance, 
nor in its composition or organic contents. 
The stratum in which the bones of the 
Drift fauna are found intermingled with 
the relics of man is partly a marine and 
partly a fluviatile deposit. The human 
relics in particular are mostly buried deep 
in the gravel ; almost everywhere one has 
to pass down through a mass of overlying 
loam with land shells, or a fine sand with 
fresh- water molluscs, before coming to 
beds of gravel, in which the relics of 
Drift Man are found. 

Everything shows that the relics of man 
are here in a secondary situs, deposited 
in the same way as the bones of extinct 
animals and the whole geological ma- 
terial in whicli everything is embedded. 
That is the reason why the finds cannot 
be more exactly dated. They 

fttma s doubtless belong to the general 
Ice A c hut whether to the Post- 

glacial Period, or the warmer 
Interglacial Period, cannot be decided. The 
fauna admits of no absolute limitation, 
owing to its being mixed from both periods. 
The mammalia most frequently found in 
the strata in question are the mammoth, 
Siberian rhinoceros, horse, reindeer, ure- 
ox, gieint fallow-deer, cave-lion, and cave- 
hyena. In very similar Drift deposits of 
the Somme near Amiens traces of man 
were found beside the bones of the hippo- 
potamus and the elephant. 

These animals were chiefly prevalent 
in France and Germany in the Preglacial 
and Interglacial Periods of the Drift. 
Part of the animal remains found 
near Abbeville, particularly those of 
the cave-lion and cave-hyena, also point 
to the warmer Interglacial Period ; 
on the other hand, the mammoth, 
Siberian rhinoceros, and especially the 
reindeer, appear to indicate with all cer- 
tainty the second Glacial and Postglacial 
Periods. The bones of the older Drift 
animals may have been washed out of 
other primary situs; the reindeer had 
certainly already taken possession of those 
parts of France when the relics of man 
were embedded. 
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In spite of the most eager search for 
similar rclic-beds affording sure evidence of 
Drift Man, only a very few have as yet 
been discovered that can be placed by 
the side of those in the Somme valley. 
Two arc in Germany, and are the more 
valuable as a more exact dale can be 
given to them within the Drift Period. 

One is near Taubach 

(Weimar), the other 
at the source of the 
Schussen. The onci 
at Taubach belongs 
1o the Interglacial 
Period, that at the 
source of the Schussen 
to the Postglacial 
Period. The lormcr 
lies on tlu^ moraines 
of the first Glacial 
Period, which was 
followed by Ihe Inter- 
glacial Period ; the 
latter on the moraines 


given by the conditions of stratification. 
In the rich fauna found there, animals 
indicating a cold climate are entirely 
absent, and a comparison of the whole of 
the finds proves that at the time when 
man was present there no kind of arctic 
conditions can have prevailed. There 

is no reindeer, no lemming. The roe, 

stag, wolf, brown bear, 

iH'aver, wild boar, and 
aurochs were at that 
time inhabitants of 
these regions, and the 
only inference they 
allow is that of a tem- 
perate clirnat(\ The 

mollusc fauna, in which 
also all Glacial forms 
are absent, also leads to 
the same conclusion ; 
all that occur are 

familiar to us from 

those of the ])resent 
day in the same 



Cuvier Boucher De Perthes 

THE OVERTHROW OF A FAMOUS THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH AND MAN 
When Cuvier was supreme among geologists his theory that the great geological ages ended with sudden catastrophe 
which annihilated all life, and that all life was then created afresh, was univepally accepted. One result of this theory 
was the disbelief in the existence of man before the Glacial Age. Boucher de Pertlies sought to establish the former 
existence of Drift Man on finding human relics in the Somme Valley ; but not until Sir Charies Lyell threw his influence on 
the side of De Perthes was the Preglacial existence of man admitted, and the long-accepted theory of Cuvier overthrown. 


of the second Glacial Period, which slowly 
passed into the Postglacial Period. 

The Drift relic-bed in the calc-tufa near 
Taubach lies, as we have said, over the 
remains of the first Glacial Period, and 
according to Penck, one of the best 
authorities on the Drift, belongs to the 
warmer intermediate epoch between the 
two great periods of glaciation. The 
proofs given by the plant and animal 
remains agree entirely with the proofs 


district. The fauna would reall\ 
appear quite modern were it not that a 
very ancient stamp is imparted to it by 
several extinct types. With the modern 
animals enumerated are associated the 
cavc-lion, cave-hyena, urc-elephant, and 
Merckian ihinoceros, characterising the 
whole dc])osit as a distinctly Drift one, 
which is still further proved stratigra- 
phically by the covering of “ loess.'* The 
Taubach relic-bed is a typical illustration 
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The Climate 
of the 
Ice Age 


of tne climatic and biological conditions 
of the warmer Interglacial Period ; the 
regions of Central Europe, which had been 
covered with masses of ice in the first 
Glacial Period, had, after the ice melted, 
become once more accessible to the 
banished plants and animals of the 
Preglacial Period, until they were annihi- 
lated, or at least driven de- 
finitely from their old habitats 
by the second Glacial Period. 
The celebrated relic-bed at 
the source of the Schussen, near Schussen- 
ried, at a little distance from Ulm, brings us 
— in strong contrast toTaubach — into quite 
glacial surroundings. It was on the glacier- 
moraines of the last great glaciation, and 
belongs, therefore, to that period which 
must still be reckoned as part of the Drift — 
the Postglacial Period, which gradually 
passed into the warmer ])resent period. 
Under the tufa and peat at th(^ source of 
the Schussen we find the type of a purely 
northern climate, with exclusively northern 
flora and fauna ; everything corres[)onds 
to climatic conditions such as prevail 
nowadays on the borders of eternal snow 
and ice, or begin at 70'^ north latitude. 

Schimper, one of the best authorities on 
mosses at the present day, found among 
the plant-remains under the tufa at the 
source of the Schussen only mo‘<ses ot 
northern or high Alpine lorms. Among 
them was a moss brought Irom Laj)- 
land by Wahlenberg, which, according 
to Schimper, occurs in Norway near 
the chalets on the Dovrefjeld, on the 
borders of eternal snow, and also in 
Greenland, Labrador, and Canada, and on 
the highest summits of the Tyrolese Alps 
and the Sudetic Mountains. It has a 
special preference for the pools in which 
the water of the snow and glaciers flows off 
with its fine sand. There were also found 
mosses which have now emigrated to cold 
legions, to Greenland and the Alps. The 
most numerous animals were the reindeer, 
and yellow and Arctic foxes, 
distinctly Arctic forms ; and 


the Ice Age 


there were also the brown bear 


and wolf, a small ox, the hare, 
the large-headed wild horse — which always 
occurs in the Drift as the companion of 
the reindeer — and, lastly, the whistling 
swan, which now breeds in Spitzbergen 
or Lapland. There is an absence of all the 
present animal forms of Upper Swabia, as 
well as of the extinct Drift animals, either 
of which would indicate a warmer climate. 
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More decided climatic or biological con- 
trasts than those afforded by the relic- 
beds at Taubach and the source of the 
Schussen could not be imagined ; here we 
have with certainty two perfectly different 
periods before us, but both belonging to the 
general Drift Era. 

Although almost all the other jflaces 
where Drift Man has been found exhibit 


l^eculiarities, Tanbach and the source of 
the Schussen seem the best re})resentatives 
of the two chief types in Euro])e. Places 
giving better proof have not yet come to 
light anywhere in the Old World. 

At first sight the ])akeontological strata 
of South America, in which the presence of 
man has been proved by Ameghino, appear 
to give a very different picture. The ani- 
mal torms occurring here contemporane- 
ously with man deviate to such an extent 
from those familiar to us in the Drift of the 
Old World that it recjuired the keen eye 
and the complete gras]) of the whole 
jxiheontological material of the world that 
characterise Von Zittel to recognise and 
establish the connections here, while the 


discoverer himself thought that he must 
-- . date his discoveries of man 

VI «ncc \y^Q]i to the Tertiary Period. 

from South 

America i . r 

earliest traces of man as 


yet aj)])car to be proved in South America 
are the extensive loess-like ” loam 


de]>osits ot the so-called “ ])am]>as 
formation in Argentina and Uruguay, 
with their almost incomparable wealth of 
animal remains, particularly conspicuous 
among wiiich are gigantic re])resentatives 
ot edentates that now occur only in small 
species in South America ; Glyptodontia 
(with the gigantic Clypiodon reticulatum) 
and dasypoda ; also of the gravigrada, the 
giant sloth {Megatherium amcricannm). 
The toxodontia were also large animals, 
now extinct. But besides the specifically 
South American forms, numerous “ North 
American immigrants ” also aj)pear in the 
pampas formation. 1 1 was only at the close 
of the Tertiary Period that the southern and 
northern halves of America grew together 
into one continent, and the faunae of North 
and South America, so characteristically 
different, then began to intermingle with 
one another. The South American autoch- 
thons migrate northward ; on the other 
hand. North American types — as the horse, 
deer, ta])ir, mastodon, FeliSy Canis, etc. — 
use the newly-opened passage to extend 
their range of distribution. The northern 



REVEALING THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF THE PREHISTORIC PAST 
A section of the earth, representing excavators in the act of discovering the remains of mammals in a cave 
in the South of England. Our illustration is reproduced from Buckland’s “ Roliquiai Diluviauje,” London, xBsa. 


animal forms are very ronsj)icuous among 
llie animal world ol Soutli America, liithc'r- 
to cut off from North America and cliarac- 
terised by the above-mentioned wonderful 
and, in part, gigantic eckmtates, marsupiab, 
])latyrliine a])es, etc. Of the great ele- 
phantine animals of North America only 
the mastodon crossed over to South 
America. In the middle and lati'st Ter- 
tiary formations the gcums mastodon is 
widely distributed over Europe, North 
Africa, and vSouth Asia. In North America 
the oldest s])ecies of the mastodon ap])ear 
in the Middles Tertiary (Up})er Miocene), 
but the most species are found in the latest 
Tertiary (Pliocene) and the Drift (Pleisto- 
cene) ; in South America the mastodon 
is limited to the time of the })ainpas forma- 
tion. Its tusks are long and straight, or 
slightly curved upward ; its low^r jaw also 
possesses two tusks, which project in a 
straight direction, but are considerably 


less than the xi])]H‘r tusks in size. From the 
lesults ot Ameghino’s investigations man 
a])j)ears to have com(‘ to South America 
with thest‘ northern immigrants, especi- 
ally with the mastodon. In Ameghino’s 
lists ot the animals of the pampas forma- 
tion Von Zittel describes man, like the 
animal iorms enumerated above, as an 
immigrant from North America, and as 
a northern type. 

According to Von Zittel’s statements 
there is no longer any doubt that the 
])ami)as iormation, and with it early 
man, of South America, is to be assigned 
to the Drift Era; he sums up the case 
in these words : 

In South .\vsia and South America the 
Tertiary Period is followi'd by Drift faunae, 
wliicli in the main arc composed of species 
still existing at the present day, but yet 
show somewhat closer relations to their 
Tertiary predecessors. 
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oldest remains affording us know- 
* ledge of man are not parts of his 
body — not the skeleton from which, in the 
case of primeval animals, we have learned 
to reconstruct their frame — but evidences 
of the human mind. Until the discoveries of 
Boucher de Perthes turned the scale, search 
had been made in vain among the bones of 
the fossil fauna for remains of the skeleton 
of fossil man of undoubtt'dly the same age ; 
it was not bones, but tools, by which the 
Abbeville antiquary proved that man had 
l)een a “ witness of the Flood ” in Europe ; 


Man n 
Witness of 
the Flood 


tools which taught irrelulably 
that the mental |)()W(m*s of fossil 
man ot the Drift were similar 
in kind to, if jxissihly less in 
d(‘gree than, those of lixing members of 
mankind. The Drift tools prove that, 
even in that early e})och to which we 
have learned from Boucher to trace him 
back, man was distinctively man. 

Boucher de Perthes was an exjiert archx‘- 
ologist, and he knew that in Iturope, in 
a very early period of civilisation, men had 
made their tools and weapons ot stone, 
as many tribes and races in a backward 
state of civilisation — lor example in South 
America, the South Sea Islands, and 
many other ])laces — do at the jnesent day. 
These stone implements are ])racticaHy 
indestructible, and from ancient times 
manifold superstitions have attached to 
the curious articles that the jieasant turns 
up out of the earth in ploughing. Sucli* 
stone weapons were called lightning-stones 
by the Romans, as they are by country- 
folk at the present day. Scientific arch[e- 
ology occupied itself with them at an early 
date. In 1778 Buffon declared the so- 
called lightning-stones, or thunder-stones, 
to be the oldest art-productions of prime- 
val man, and as early as 1734, Mahudel 
and Mercati had pronounced them to 
be the weapons of antediluvian man. Such 
views determined the line of thought 
in Boucher's researches. From the very 
beginning he sought, in the undisturbed 
Drift beds of his home, not so much for the 
bones of Drift Man as for his tools, which 
he suspected to be of the form of the 
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lightning-stones, although he knew that, 
so far as was hitherto known, these be- 
longed to a very much later epoch — that 
is, specially to the Alluvial or “ Recent " 
Period. 

His ex]>ectations were crowned witli 
success. Deep below the mass of over- 
lying loam and sand, right in the strata 
ot gravel and coarse sand, he found stone 
tools, which without the slightest doubt 
had been workcxl by the hand of man for 
dehnite and easily r(‘ct)gnisable ])urposes 
as iin])lements and weaj)ons. Althougli to 
a ('ertaiii extent ruder, tlu^y are })ractically 
the same forms as the tools, wc'ajKms, 
and imp](‘inents of stone that we see 
in use among so-called “ savage's ” ot the; 
present day. It is the tool artificially 
jircpared lor a certain jmrpose that raises 
man above the animal world to-day, as 
it did in the time of the Drift. 

I ']>on his first visit to the relic-beds near 
Abbeville in the s])ring of t 85(), Lyell 
had obtained seventy specimens of tlies(', 
stone tools from the chief of them. The 
tools wer(i all of flint, which occurs in 
abundance in the chalk of the district, anrl 
is still obtained and worked for technical 
})urj)oses at the ])U‘sent day. The workt'd 
stones that Boucher lound were terintxl 
flint or silex tools, according to the ma- 
terial of whicli they were made. They 
occurred in the ixirticular beds, as Lyell 
n I# ’ ^‘'^pT'cssed it, in wonderful quan- 
” titles. The famous geologist 

ree inds three chief forms, 

o 00 s spear-head form, 

and varies in length from six to eight 
inches. The second is the oval form, not 
unlike many stone implements and weapons 
that are still used as axes and toma- 
hawks at the present day — for instance, 
by the aborigines of Australia. The 
only difference is that the edge of the 
Australian stone axes, like that of the 
European implements of later periods of 
civilisation known as thunderbolts or 
lightning-stones, is mostly produced by 
grinding, whereas on the stone axes from 
the drift of the Somme valley it has always 
been obtained by simply chipping the 
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stone, and by repeated, skilfully directed 
blows. According to Tylor the stone im- 
plements of the old Tasmanians were 
entirely of Drift form and make, all with- 
out traces of grinding, being shnply angu- 
lar stones whose cutting-edge had been 
shar])cned by being worked with a second 
stone. Some ot these stone implements 


The Chief 
Forms 
of Tools 


of Drift Man may have ix'en 
simply used in iho hand when 
the natural form of the stone 
offered a convenient end, but 


the majority were certainly fastened in 
a handle in some way or other, to serve 
as wea})ons — spear-heads or daggers — 
both lor war and tlie chase. Lyell’s 


large number ot very rude specimens 
have also been found, of which many may 
have been thrown away as spoiled in the 
making, and others may havc^ Ixurn only 
rubbish ])roduced in the working. Evans 
has practically proved that it is possible 
to produce such stone im})k‘ments in 
their remarkable agreenu’iit ot form with- 
out the use of metal hammers. He made a 
stone hainin(T by fastening a Hint in a 
wooden handle, and worked another piece 
of flint with this until it had assumed the 
sha[)c of the axe form — the second, oval 
form — of the Drift imi)lements. 

Lyell draws attention to the iact that, 
in spite ot the ndatively gn.‘at frequency 



HOW PREHISTORIC MANKIND IS REVEALED 
Morjt of or.r l:no\v!r<1<;c of the eaihost hie of man has been rcvea'icd by the c;:cavator. When at a certain depth 
below the enrtiCs srriace the skeleton of a man is found, surrounded with rude stone weapons, ornaments, and the 
remains of domestic animals a whole chapter in the life of Pichistoiic Man stands revealed at one glance. Our 
photograph shows an actual skeleton and grave of the Stone Age, as discovered in the year 1875 near Mentone. 

second chief form would have been used of stone implomonts, it would be a great 
as an axe lor such juirposos as digging up mistake to rely on finding a single sj:)ccimeri, 
roots, felling trees, and hollowing out 'even it one occupied himself lor weeks 
canoes, or to cut holes in the ice for lishing together in examining the Somme valley, 
and forgetting drinking water in tlie winter. Only a few Jay on the surface, the rest not 
In the hand of the hunter and warrior coming to light until alter removing 
the stone axe also became a weapon. As enormous masses of sand, loam, and gravel, 
the third torm of stone implements Lyell As we may presume with Lyell that the 
distinguished knife-shaped flakes, some . , larger number of the Drift 

pointed, others of oval form or trimmed **** stone implements of Abbeville 

evenly at one end, obviously intended Valle brought into 

]iartly as knives and arrow-heads, and ^ their position by the action 

partly as scrapers for technical pur])oscs. of the river, this siifliciently explains why 
Although there are many variations so many were found at gi*eat depths below 
between the first two chief forms, yet the the surface ; for they must naturally have 
typical difference indicating the different been buried in the gravel with the 
purpose of their use is always easily other stones in places where the stream 
recognised in well-finished examples, A had still sufficient force or rapidity to 
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Merci«r 


A WORKER IN THE STONE AGE 

Making: an axehead of flint, like that photoj^aphed on 
the opposite page. From the painting by F. Cormon. 
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wasli stones away. They can, therefore, 
not be lound in deposits from still water, 
in fine sediment and overflow mud. 

Bones ol Drift ]\lan are absent from the 
deposits of the Somme v^alley, in spile ot 
the wonderful abundance of stone im- 
plements. The “ lower jaw from Moulin- 
Quignon, near* Abbeville,'’ had been 
traudulently j)laced there by workmen. 
But proof of the existence of man is 
undeniably assured by the objects, so 
unpretentious in themselves, that have 
been recognised as the work of his hands. 

When once the recognition of Drift 
Man, founded on the authority of Lyell, 
was acliieved, s(‘arch lor further relic- 
beds was made in England and France 
with success. Yet scarcely one of the 
newly discovc'ivd stations was to be 
compared to those ot tlu‘ Somm(j valley 
as regards ])urity of stratification and 
conditions ol discovery, 'riu' nEcs of 
the “ earliest Stone Age ” or “ I^ikeo- 
litliic Period,” as the' ])eriod of Drift 
Man was called. freqiu‘ntly came from 
caves and grottos, whose pi imary conclu- 
siveness Bouc'lu'r had rightly doubted. 

Under th(‘se circumstaiu'c's it was of 
the greatest im])ortanc(* that in Ger- 
many Drill ]\Ian was discovered in two 
places, where not only was the geologi- 
eal stratification just as clear as at 
Abbeville and Amiens, but where also 
the relics of Drift Man were found, not 
in a secondary sihis, as tlu'y were then, 
but in a ja'imary one. In addition to 
this the two German relic-beds may be 
safely assigned to the last two great 
divisions of the Drilt Period, to the 
warmer Interglacial Period, iind to the 
cold (ilacial Period jiroper, with its Post- 
glacial Period ; and their climatic condi- 
tions were made clear from the remains 
of ])lants and animals found in them. 

From the occurrence, in the de])osits of 
the Somme, of reindeer that contain the 
stone im])lements ol Drilt Man, we can 
not, as we saw, exactly settle in what 
part of the Drift Era man lived there, 
whether in the Interglacial Period, to 
which numerous animal remains found 
there doubtless belong, or not until the 
” Reindeer” Period, as the last Glacial 
and early Postglacial Periods were called, 
when the reindeer was most largely 
distributed* over P'rance and Central 
Europe. One is inclined to date man’s 
habitation of the Somme valley back to 
the Interglacial Period ; but it is certain 



THE LIFE OF MAN IN THE STONE AGE 


that the relic-bcd near Taubach is tlie first, the usual lancet-shaped knife, worked 
and, as far as I can see, the only one Hint flakes, of triangular prismatic form, 
hitherto, that has given sure proof ol inter- with sharji comers, are most numerous at 
glacial Man in Europe. There the oldest Taubach, and scnii)ers, chisels, awls, and 
vestiges of man in Europe were found that the chi])ping-stones with which the stone 
have yet been absolutely proved. We have im})lements were jiroduced may also be 
not hitherto succeeded in Euro})e in distinguished among other things. The 
tracing man farther back than the Inter- material lor the imjflements was supplied 
glacial Period. Relics of him are hitherto by the older Drift debris of the valley — 
as absent in the namely, flint, 

flinty slate, and 
quartz porphyry. 

Besides the 
stone imple- 
ments which 
alone were ob- 
served in the 
vSomme valley, 
still further im- 
portant relics 
were found here 
in th(‘ir ])rimary 
5 1 1 u s. Above 
all, numerous 
finds of charcoal 
and burnt bones 
})rov’'e that the 
Drift Men of 

Taubach not 
only knew how 
to kindle fire, but 
were also accus- 
tomed to roast 
the flesh of the 
animals they 
killed in the 

c h a s e. Stones 
and })ieces of 
shell limestone 
also occur which 
have become 
reddish and hard 
from the action 
of heat. These 
are to be re- 
garded as the 

floors and side- 
walls of the fire- 

two standard ^ workman s tool in the stone age places on which 

German places, Piint implement found in Gray’s inn, London ; now in British Museum. food WaS 

though they oc- then and there 

cur in limited number and size. It is due prepared. The animal bones, especially 

to thi^ that the larger forms ol flint im})le- those that were taken up from arounS 

ments, which are most in evidence in the the fireplace, appear in most cases 

Somme valley, are absent at Taubach. On to be remains of meals. This is shown 

the other hand, smaller “knives and at once by the fact that bones of young 

flakes ** — Lyelbs third form of Drift flint representatives of the large beasts of 
implements — occur here with comparative the chase — such as the rhinoceros, ele- 
f equency and variety of form. Next to phant, and bear — are very frequent as 
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older Drift as 
they are in the 
Tertiary. 

The Taubach 
relic-b(;d also 
furnished n o 
bones of Drift 
Man among all 
the }:»aTis of 
skeletons of Drift 
animals that we 
have mi'iitioned. 
Here, too, as in 
the Somme val- 
ley, the proof ol 
the jM'est'iice ol 
man is based on 
the works of liis 
hand and mind. 
Here, too, stone 
implements and 
stone weapons 
are the chief 
things to be 
mentioned. But 
whereas, in the 
chalk district of 
France, flints of 
every size were 
to be had in the 
greatest abun- 
dance for the 
preparation ol 
w e a ]) o n s and 
tools, corre- 
sponding stones 
are not exactly 
wanting at the 
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Compared with the rare occurrence of 
full-grown animals. 

It appears that in the hunting and 
capture of animals the young ones were 
most easily killed, and therefore served 
chiefly as lood. Whenever a large animal 
was killed, it was probably cut up on the 
spot by the fortunate hunters, who 
„ consumed at once part of its 

flesh ; the trunk was then left 

* A scene of the killing, 

stone Age 

and hind legs, on which was the most 
muscular flesh, and which were at the 
same time easier to carry away, were 
taken to the settlement. This may explain 
why, among the many large bones of the 
rhinoceros that have hitherto been found, 
the ribs and the dorsal and lumbar 
vertebrae are almost entirely absent. 
Some of the bones of the beasts of the 
chase bear the unmistakable traces of 
man. They are broken in the manner 
characteristic of “ savages ” of all ages 
and climes — for the sake of the marrow, 
one of the greatest dainties of men living 
chiefly on animal fare. The broken-off 
heads of the metatarsal bones of the 
bison still show particularly clearly the 
method of breaking. They are broken 
off transversely exactly where the marrow^ 
canal ends, and on all these bon(‘s there 
is a roundish depression, or hole, at the 
same place — namely, in the middle of their 
front or back surface, and just where 
the end of the marrow canal is, therefore 
about in the centre of the break ot the 
broken -off piece. The hole is a “ blow- 
mark ” of one inch in diameter, evidently 
driven in by force from without, as several 
well-preserved specimens still show the 
edges and splinters of bone jaessed 
inward. These sjdinters and all the 
breaks are old, and have on the surface 
the same greasy coating, full of the sand 
in which they lay, as the Ixmes themselves. 
The instrument used for breaking the 
« w bones in this way might very 

How Drift M«^ell have been thi lower 

n* A ^ I of a bear with its large 

Great Aaimale 

aas ascertained to have been the case in 
3ther places where Drift Man has been 
found. Such lower jaws were found at 
laubach, and the nature and size of 
the hole and its edges agree with this 
assumption. The long bones of the 
elephant and rhinoceros were whole. 
Drift Man did not succeed in breaking 
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How Drift Man 
Killea the 
Great Animal e 


these huge jneces, and where such bones 
are found broken they are accidental 
fractures. On the other hand, almost 
all bones of the bear and bison are inten- 
tionally split — in almost all cases trans- 
versely, and seldom lengthways. 

In the Somme valley we have only the 
flint implements — ^which, although rude, 
are very regularly and uniformly made 
for different recognisable jnirposes — to 
tell us of the life and state of Drift Man ; 
but the finds at Taubach afford us a rather 
closer insight into the conditions of his 
life and culture. What we had suspected 
from the first finds is confirmed here. 
During the Interglacial Period we see 
near Taubach, on the old watercourse 
of the 11m, which had there at that time 
bectnne dammed up into a kind of pond, 
a human settlement. This was occupied 
for a long period, as is proved by the 
large number of bones, evidently remains 
of meals, and by the quantity ot charcoal. 
Immediately on the bank were the fire- 
places — rude hearths built of the stones 
obtained without trouble in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here the flesh of the beasts 


Drift Maa 

At 

his MeAls 


of the chase, the bison and 
the bear, and also the elephant 
and rhin()ceros, was broiled in a 
crude manner in the hot ashes. 


as is still done by savages on the level 
of the Fuegians and iximitive tribes of 
C(‘ntral Brazil at the present day. F*or 
this no utensils are required, a sharpcn(‘d 
rod or thin pointed stick being sufficient 
for turning and taking out the pieces of 
meat. The ashes that the gravy causes 
to adhere supply the })lace of salt and 
other seasoning. The meat was cut up 
with the stone knives, and many traces 
of cuts on the bones may also be attri- 
butable to these instruments. For cutting 
out larger portions a powerful and very 
suitable instrument was at hand, in the 


lower jaw of the bear, with its strong 
canine tooth, which also served for break- 
ing bones to obtain the marrow. In 
spite of the apparent meanness of the 
weapons, remains of which we have found, 
the Drift Men of Taubach were yet able, 
as their kitchen refuse proves, not only 
to kill the bison and bear, but also the 
gigantic elephant and rhinoceros, both 
young and full grown. 

This shows man to have been then, as 
he is to-day, master even of the gigantic 
animal forms which so far surpass him 
in mechanical strength. It is the minu 






WEAPONS OF THE CHASE USED BY PREHISTORIC MAN 
A collection of neolithic lance and arrow heads found in Ireland, now to be seen in the BritiKsh Museum. 


of man that shows itself superior to the 
most powerful brute force, even where 
we meet him for the first time. From 
the finds in tlie Somme valley it appears 
that Drift Man already jiossessed spear, 
dagger, and axe, besides the knife, as 
weapons. . 'J'here the blades wt‘re of stone. 
The relatively small blades of the Taubach 
stone implements are, it is true, of the 
same character as the stone imjilements 
of Abbeville and Amiens, but they are 
chiefly, as we have said, merely knife- 
like articles, very suitable as blades for 
knives, scrapers, and daggers, and as 
arrow-heads, but not strong enougli as 
n -ft u hunting-weapons for such big 
game. The hunt must, tliere- 


the Hunt 


fore, have been more a matter 
of ca})ture in pits and traps, as 
practised at the present day where similar 
large types of animals are hunted by 
tribes armed only with defective weapons. 
The kitchen refuse also proves that the 
settlement by the Ilm pond, near Taubach, 
was a permanent one, to which the hunters 
returned after their expeditions, bringing 
their game and trophies so far as they 
were easily transportable. But there is 
no trace of domestic animals. They could 
not have completely disappeared, any 
more than remains of clay vessels, which 
are still less destructible than bones, and 
in this respect may be compared to stone 
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implements. There was no trace of pot- 
sherds either. 

The finds in the Somme valley and near 
Taubach are of incalculable importance 
as suie, indisputable proofs of Drift Man 
in Europe ; but as regards the wealth 
of information to be derived from them 
respecting man’s psychical condition in 
that first ]>criod in which we can prove 
his existence, they are far and away 
surpassed by iho find at tlie source of 
the Schussen, which Oscar Fraas, the 
celebrated geologist, has personally in- 
ventoried and described. Fraas has 
rightly given to his description of this find 
The Best Olacial Man — the most 

“IT* .1”* f»K important and best exam- 
Find of the hitherto^the title " Con- 

^ tribulions to the History of 
Civilisation During the Glacial Period.” 

The geognostic stratification of the 
relic-bed on one of the farthest advanced 
moraines of the Uppier Swabian plateau 
proves that it belongs to the Glacial Period, 
and that this had already pushed its 
glacier-moraines to the farthest limit ever 
reached. In point of time the finds 
are, therefore, to be jilaced at the end 
of the Glacial Period, as it was passing 
into the Postglacial Period; everything 
still points to Far Northern conditions 
of life. The finds at the source of the 
Schussen are thus decidedly more recent, 



IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE AND THEIR MAKING 

The methods of holding: a hammer-stone and of making a flint by pressure are illustrated at the top, those of using: 
a ch^ping tool at the bottom, of this plate. The other obiects are spear-heads, axes, and hammers of stone 
and flint, and javelin-heads of horn, the latter being smooth and barbed. The method of tying a flint chisel 
to a wooden handle is shown at the right (x). Most of these objects are to be seen in the British Museum. 
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geologically, than those made at Taubach. hundred square yards in extent, and only 
They are a typical, or, better, the typical four to five feet deep in the purest glacier 
exampleof the so-called ‘'Reindeer Period’' drift, clearly showing that the excellent 


of the end of the Drift 

From Fraas’s description there seems 
to be no doubt whatever that the relic- 
bed, with its remains of civilisation, was 
perfectly undisturbed, and its palaeonto- 
logical contents plainly show 
its great geological age. It was 
perfectly protected by Nature. - ^ 

On the top lies peat, the same 
that covers the lowlands of the 
whole neighbourhood tor miles, 
and forms the extensive moor- 
lands of Upper Swabia, on which 
no other formations are to be 
seen than the grav’d drift-walls 



preservation of the bones and bone imple- 
ments was solely due to the water having 
remained in the moss and sand. Ihe bank 
oi moss was like a saturated sjxmge ; it 
closed up its contents hermetically from 
the air, and preserved in its 
ever-damp bosom what had 
been entrusted to it thousands 
of year< before. 

IJiider the })ea1 and tufa at 
the source of the Schussen W'e 
find only the type of a 
purely Northern climate, with 
Northern flora and Northern 
fauna. There are no remains 


thrown up by glaciers ol the early drinking vessel domestic animals — not 
Drift Period. Under the peat Reindeer’s skuii used as drink- even of the dog, nor any 
lies a layer of calc-tufa, lour 

to five feet thick, a fresh- water " 


formation from the water-courses that 
now unite with the source of the Schus- 
sen. Under this protecting cover of tufa 
were the remains of th<i Glacial Period 
and Glacial Man. Tlu* tufa covered a 
bed of moss of a dark brown colour, 
inclining to green, the moss still splen- 
didly ])reserveci. Under this bed of moss 
was the glacier drift. The moss was 
dripping full of water and intermingled 
with moifit sand. In it were the relics 
of Glacial Man- all lying in heaps as 
fresh and firm as if tlicy had been only 
recently ■ collected, A sticky, dark-brown 
mud filled the 
moss and sand 
and the smallest 
hollow spaces of 
antlers and bones, 
and emitted a 
musty smell. 

Glacial Man had 
used the place as 
a r e f u s e - p i t. 

Among the bones 
and splinters of 



or ibex. Everything corre- 
sponds to a Northern climale, such as 
b<*gins to-day at 70'*' north latitude. We 
see Upper Swabia traversed by moraines 
and melting glaciers, whose waters W'ash 
the glacier-sand into moss-grown pools. 
We find a Greenland moss ('overing the 
wet sands in thick banks ; betwwn the 
moraines of the glaciers we have to 
imagine wide green ])astures, rich enough 
to support herds of reindeer, which roved 
about there as they do in (in'onland, or 
on the forest borders ot Norway and 
Siberia, at the })rtseiit day. Here, also, 
are the regions ot the carnivora dangerous 
to the reiiKEer— 
the glutton and 
the woll, and, in 
the second rank, 
the bear and Arc- 
tic fox. 

According to 
Fraas, it is on this 
scene that man ot 
the Glacial Period 
a]:>pcars: in all pro- 
bability, a hunter, 


, TREASURE-STORES OF PRIMEVAL KNOWLEDGE , , , 

bone of animals Such to-day are the mounds of prehistoric rubbish accumulated invitcd by the pre- 
by the people of the Stone Agre. These Danish “kitchen 
tiiat liaCl Deen vagflv <»nrtchftd nnr knowledge of the remote ScnCC Ol 1116 rClIl- 


slaughtered and 
con.sumed by man, among ashes and 
charred remains, among smoke-stained 
hearthstones and the traces of fire, there 
lay here, one upon the other, numerous 
knives, arrow - heads, and lance - heads 
of flint, and the most varied kinds 
of hand-made articles of reindeer horn. 
All this was in a shallow pit about seven 
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deer to spend some 
time — probably only the better portion of 
the year — on the borders of ice and snow. 
It is true that the relic-bed that tells of 
his life and doings is only a refuse-pit, 
which contains nothing good in the way of 
art productions, but only broken or spoiled 
articles and refuse from the manufacture 
of imiilements. The bulk of the material 




. A FAMILY GROUP IN THE STONE AGE 

It was thus that the Danish kitchen middens illustrated on the opposite page were created. Each family group cast 
its refuse, in the shape of shells, bones, wood, etc.^ on the midden near at hand, and these heaps of rubbisu m process 
o! time became valuable records of the people’s hfe, in which the archseologist can read for us the story of the past, 
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consists of kitchen refuse, such as, besides 
charcoal and ashes, opened marrow-bones 
and broken skulls of game. Not one of 
the bones found here shows a trace of 
any other instrument than a stone. It 
was on a stone that the bone was laid, 
and it was with a stone that the blow was 
struck. Such breaking-stones came to light 
in large numbers. They were 
History merely field stones collected on 

R kk* h H particular preference 

u IS eap given to finely rolled 

quartz boulders of about the size of a 
man’s fist. Others were rather rudely 
formed into the shape of a club, with a 
kind of handle, such as is produced half 
accidentally and half intentionally in split- 
ting large pieces. Larger stones were also 
found — gneiss slabs, from one to two feet 
square, slaty Alpine limes, and rough 
blocks of one stone or another, which had 
probably represented slaughtering-blocks, 
or done duty as hearthstones, as on many 
of them traces of fire were visible. Where 
these stones had stood near the fire they 
were scaled, and all were more or less 
blackened by charcoal. Smaller pieces of 
slate and slabs of sandstone blackened by 
fire may have supplied the place of clay 
pottery in many respects ; for, wath all 
the blackened stones, not a fragment of a 
clay vessel was found in the layers of char- 
coal and ashes of the relic-bed. 

The flint implements are ol the form 
familiar to us from Taubach and the 
Somme valley, being simply chip})ed, not 
ground or polished. At the source of the 
SchUvSsen, also, only comparatively small 
pieces of the precious raw material were 
found for the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments. So that here, too, as at Taubach, 
LyelFs third form, the knife or flake, was 
practically the only one rei)resented. They 
fall into two groups — pointed lancet- 
shaped knives and blunt saw-shaped stones. 
The former served as knife-blades and 
dagger-blades, and lance-heads and arrow- 
^ heads ; the latter represented 

^ , the blades of the tools required 
Tools ** * working reindeer horn. The 
* larger implements are between 
one and a quarter and one and a half 
inches broad and three to three and a half 
inches long ; but the majority of them 
are far smaller, being about one and a half 
inches long and only three-eighths of an 
inch broad. The various flint blades ap- 
pear to have been used in handles and 
hafts of reindeer horn. Numerous pieces 
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occur which can only be explained as 
such handles, either ready or in course of 
manufacture. 

Moreover, owing to the want of larger 
flints, numerous weapons, instruments, 
and implements were carved from rein- 
deer horn and bone for use in the chase 
and in daily life. Fraas has ascertained 
exactly the technical process employed in 
producing articles of reindeer horn, and 
we see with wonder how the Glacial men 
of Swabia handled their defective carving- 
knives and saws on the very principle 
of modern technics. They are principally 
weapons — for example, long jxnnted bone 
daggers, otherwise mostly punchers, awls, 
j)laiting-needlcs (ol wood), and arrow- 
heads with notched grooves. These may 
possibly be poison-grooves ; other trans- 
verse grooves may have serv^ed i)artly for 
fastening the arrow-head by means of 
some thread-like binding material, {'prob- 
ably twisted from reindeer sinews, as is 
done by the R(undeer La|)}xs at the ])resenl 
day ; other scratches occur as ornaments. 

The forms of the bone impilements show 
generally a decided sense ol symmetry 
cfii A a certain last(^ For in- 

c t ed ^ dagger, with a {x^rfor- 

... ated knob lor sus{>ension, and a 

Of the urift {.^rge carefully-carved fish-hook. 

Groove-like or hollow s{>oon-sha}Hxl {ueces 
of horn were ex])lained by Fraas to be 
cooking and eating utensils ; {)robably 
they also served for certain technical 
pur{)oses-— as for dressing skins for clothing 
and tents, like the stone scrajXirs found in 
the Somme valley. A douljly })erf|yated 
piece of a young reindeer’s antler ap]xars 
to be an arrow-stretching a})]')aratus, like 
those generally finely ornamented, used 
by the Esquimaux for the same pur- 
pose. A branch ol a reindeer’s antlers, 
with deep notches filed in, is declared by 
the discoverer to be a “ tally.” The 
notches are {tartly sim})le strokes filed in 
to the dopth of a twelfth of an inch, and 
partly two main strokes connected by 
finer ones. ” The strokes,” says Fraas, ” are 
plainly numerical signs — a kind of note, 
probably, of reindeer or bears killed, or 
some other memento.” Among the objects 
found were also pieces of red paint of the 
size of a nut — clearly fabrications of clayey 
ironstone, ground and washed, and {pro- 
bably mixed with reindeer fat and kneaded 
into a paste. The paint crumbled between 
the fingers, felt greasy, and coloured the 
skin an intense red. It may have been 



HUNTING FOR FOOD IN THE LATER ICE AGE 
From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon 


W<*fCier 


used in the first instance for painting the 
body. The Glacial men at the source of the 
Schussen were, according to the r(‘snlfs of 
these finds, fishermen and hunters, with- 
out dogs or domestic animals and without 
any knowledge of agriculture and pottery. 
But they understood how to kindle fire, 
which they used for cooking their food. 
They knew how to kill the wild reindeer, 
bear, and other animals of the district they 
hunted over ; their arrows hit the swan, 
and their fish-hooks drew fish from the 
deep. They were artists in the chipping 


of flint into tools and weapons ; with the 
former they worked reindeer horn in the 
mo.st skilful manner. Traces of binding 
material indicate the use of threads, 
})robably prepared from reindeer sinews ; 
the plaiting-needle may have been em- 
ployed for making fishing-lines. Threads 
and finely-])ointed pricking instruments 
indicate the art of sewing ; clothing 
probably consisted of the skins of the 
animals killed. 

To this material concerning Drift Man, 
scientifically vouched for, coming from 
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IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE 


The upper illustrations show handles of celt or stone- 
cutting: instruments and method of hafting ; the 
lower picture is that of a handmill of sandstone. 

Drift strain- that have certainly never 
been distiirlx'd. other counti-ic-s ha\’c 
hitherto made no equal con tribnt ions 
really enlargint^ oiir view. ^*e( the numer- 
ous jilaces \vhert‘ ]ud;enlill\ie -that 
only rudc'ly chipped- nujikanenls ol ilmt, 
such as were doubtle>^ used by Drift Man, 
have beuii lound must not remain un- 
mentioned here. We know of thi'in in 
Xoi*thern, Central, and Southern France, 
in the South ol England, in th(‘ 1 (H‘ss at 
Thiede, near F)runswick, and in Lowca* 
Austria, "Moravia, Hungarv, Italy. GrcMna*, 
S])ain, Portugal, North Alrica. and Kus'^ia. 



A HUT-CiRCLE OF THE BRONZE AGE 
One of the earliest forms of habitation in Britain. From 
the British Museum “Guide to the Bronze Age." 

It is of special importance to note that 
.‘similar hint tools have' also In-en found 
along with extinct land mammalia in the 
stratified drift ot the Xerhiidda valley, in 
South India, as the su])position more than 
suggests itself that Dritt Man cainc to our 
continent with the Drift fauna that immi- 
grated from Asia. The ])ossibility that 
man also got from North Asia to North 
America with the mammotli duiing the 
Drift Period can no longer be dismissed 


after the results of paheontological re- 
.search. It explains at once the close con- 
nection between the build of the American 
and the great Asiatic (Mongolian) races. 

Stone implements of palaeolithic form 
have been found in Drift strata in North 
America, and the same applies also, as 
we liave seen, to South America. The 
best finds tliere were those made by 
Ameghino in the jiampas formation of 
Argentina. Here marrow-bones, split, 
worked, and burnt, and jaws of the stag, 
glyj)todon, mastodon, and toxodon have 
been re]>eatedly found along with flint 



REMAINS OF A STONE AGE MANSION 


These remains of a large pile hut discovered in Germany 
show that Stone Age Man had made good progress in 
biuldmg. The lower diagram shows a transverse section. 

tools of paheolithic stamp : and Santiago 
Roth, who took jxirt in these researches, 
supposes that fossil man in South America 
(x'easionally usc'd the coals of mail of 
lh(‘ gigantic armadillos as dwellings. 
Put the civilisation oi South AiiK'rican 
man is doublk'ss identical with that o( 
Emojiean (ossil man tools and weapons 
ot the stonc' types lanuhar m Europe', the 




THE EARLIEST EFFORTS AT BOAT-BUILDING 


The dug-out canoe, hollowed from a single tnink, was 
the far-off parent of the ocean-going ship. The upper 
picture represents a prehistoric canoe found in Sussex 
and the lower example is taken from a German specimen. 

working of bones, the use of fire for coqjcing, 
and animal food, with the consequent 
sjiecial fondness for fat and marrow. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN IN THE PAST & THE PRESENT 


T O the })ictui c of Drift Man that has been 
drawn for us by tlie discoveries ol 
human activity in deposits of uniform 
character and sharjdy delined a^^e, the 
much richer but far less reliable finds in 
the bone caves add scarcely any entirely 
new touches. Von Zittel says : 

The evidence of the caves is unfortunately 
shaken by the uncertainty that, as a rule, 
prevails with regard to the manner in which 
their contents were washed into them or 
otherwise introduced, and also with regard 
to the beginning and duration of their 
occupation ; moreover, later inhabitants 
have frc(|iiently mixed up their relics with 
the heritage of ])revious occu])ants. 

This doubt strikes us particularly for- 
cibly as regards man’s co-existence with 
the extinct animals of the earlier periods 
of the Drift, the Preglacial and Interglacial 
Periods. On the other hand, the habitation 
of the caves by man during the Reindeer 
Period appears in many cases to be per- 
fectly established, and, according to Von 
Zittel, the oldest human dwellings in caves, 
rock-niches, and river-plaiiis in Europe 
belong for the most j^art to 
. the Reindeer Period - that is, 
wc ers in second (ilacial and, in par- 
ticular, the Postglacial PiTiod. 
In the cav('s tlu're is also no domestic 
animal, and no ])ott('ry or tra('e of jiot- 
sherds, in the best -defined strata where 
Drift Man has been found. In tlie 
Hohlefcls cave, in the Ach valley in 
Swabia, a new utensil was found in the 
form of a cup for drinking ])urposes or for 
drawing water, made out of the back part 
of a reindeer’s skull. Also a new tool in the 
form of a fine sewing-needle wath eye, from 
the long bone ol a swan, such as have also 
been found in the caves of the Perigord. 
Teeth of the wild horse and lower jaws 
of the wildcat, which arc found in the 
caves, perforated for suspending cither 
as ornaments or amulets, are also hitherto 
unknown, it appears, in the stratified Drift. 
As both animals are at a later jieriod 
connected with the deity and with witch- 
craft, one could imagine that similar 
primitive religious ideas existed among the 
old cave-dwellers. In the stratum of t)ie 
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Reindeer Period at the Schweizerbild, near 
Schaffhausen, Niiesch found a musical 
instrument, “ a reindeer whistle,” and 
shells })ierced for use as ornaments. 

The finds in the French cave districts 
prove that man was able to develop 
certain higher refinements of life, even 
during the Drift in the real flint districts — 

, where a very suitable material 

w* It* man’s disposal in the 

or log that lay about everywhere 

Materials -i j t • i 

or was easily dug up ; which 

was worked with comparative ease into 
much more perfect and efficient weapons 
and implements than those su})plied by 
the wilder stretc hes ol moor and fen of 
(jcrmany, with their scarcity of flint. 

If w'c ('oinpare the small, often tiny, 
knives and flint flakes from the German 
placets with the j^owerful axes and lance- 
heads of those regions, it is self-evident 
how^ much mon', laborious life must have 
been for the man wTio used the former. 
\Miat labour he must have expended in 
carving weapons and implements out of 
bone and horn, wiiile flint sujiplied the 
others with much better and more lasting 
ones with l(‘ss expenditure ot time and 
trouble ! In this light a wealth of flint 
was a ci\ilising factor of that ]XTiod which 
is not to b(^ under-estimated. In the flint 
districts not only are the stone implements 
better WTirked, answ^ering in a higher 
degree the purpose of the weapon and the 
tool, but delight in ornament and decora- 
tion is also more prominent. 

Life in the caves and grottos and under 
the rock shelters in the neighbourhood 
of rivers was by no means quite wretched. 

The remains left in the caves 
' th * ^ former inhabitants 

^ give almost as clear an idea 
of the life of man in those 
primeval times as the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii do of the 
manners and customs of the Italians in 
the first century of the Christian era. 
The floors of these caves in which men 
foimerly lived appear to consist entirely 
of broken bones of animals killed in the 
chase intermixed with rude implements 
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and weapons of bone and unpolished 
stone, and also charcoal and large burnt 
stones^ indicating the position of fire- 
places. Flints and chips without number, 
rough masses of stone, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers, and saws of flint and chert lie 
in motley confusion beside bone needles, 
carved reindeer antlers, arrow-heads and 
P .. harpoons, and pointed pieces 

Ariur* to which are also the broken 
bones of the animals that served 
as food, such as reindeer, bison, horse, 
ibex, saiga antelope, and musk-ox. The 
•reindeer supplied by far the greater part 
of the food, and must at that time have 
lived in Central France in large herds and 
in a wild state, all trace of the dog being 
absent. 

Among' these abundant remains of 
‘culture archaeologists were surprised to 
find read objects of art from the hand of 
I Drift Man, proving that thinking about 
‘his surroundings had developed into the 
ability to reproduce what he saw in 
drawing and modelling. The first objects 
of this. kind were found in the caves of the 
P^rigord. They are, on the one hand, 
drawings scratched on stones, reindeer 
bones, or pieces of horn, mostly very 
naive, biit soipetimes really lifelike, 
chiefly repres.enting animals, but also 
men ; on the other hand imitations plasti- 
cally carved out of pieces of reindeer horn, 
bones, or teeth. Such engravings also 
occurred on pieces of ivory, and plastic 
representations in this material have been 
preserved. On a cylindrical piece of 
reindeer horn from the cave excavations 
in the Dordogne is the representation of a 
fish, and on the shovel- piece of a rein- 
deer's horn arc the head and breast of an 
animal resembling the ibex. Illustrations of 
horses give faithful reproductions of the 
flowing mane, unkempt tail, and dispro- 
portionately large head of the large- 
headed wild horse of the Drift. The 
p. most important among these 

representations are such as 

Drm World to reproduce an 

historical event. An illus- 
tration of this kind represents a group 
consisting of two horses' heads and an 
apparently naked male figure ; the latter 
bears a long staff or spear in his right 
hand, and stands beside a tree, which is 
bent down almost in coils in order to ac- 
commodate itself to the limited space, and 
whose boughs, indicated by parallel lines, 
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show it to be a pine or fir. Connected 
with the tree is a system of vertical and 
horizontal lines, apparently representing 
a kind of hurdlework. On the other side 
of the same cylindrical piece are two 
bisons* headsi Doubtless this picture tells 
a tale ; it is picture-writing in exactly 
the same sense as that of the North 
American Indians. Our pncture already 
shows the transition to abbreviated 
})icture-writing, as, instead of the whole 
animals — horses and bisons — only the 
heads are given. The message-sticks of 
the Australians bear certain resemblances ; 
Bastian has rightly described them as the 
beginnings of writing. 

If we have interpreted them aright, the 
finds that have been made, with the 
tally from the source of the Schussen 
and the message-stick from the caves of 
the Dordogne, place the art of counting, 
the beginnings of writing, the first artistic 
impulses, and other elements of primitive 
culture right back in the Drift period. 

'' None of the animals whose remains 
lie in the Drift strata," says Oscar Fraas, 
" were tamed for the service of man." 


The Emerge 
iag of the 
Human Mind 


On the contrary, man stood 
in hostile relation to all of 
them, and only knew how to 
kill them, in order to support 


himself with their flesh and blood and the 


marrow of their bones. It was not so 


much his physical strength which helped 
man in his fight for existence, for with 
few exceptions the animals he killed were 
infinitely superior to him in strength ; 
indeed it is not easy, even with the help 
of powder and lead, to kill the elephant, 
rhinoceros, grizzly bear, and bison, or to 
hunt down the swift horse and reindeer. 


It was a question of finding out, with his 
mental superiority, the beast's unguarded 
moments, and of surprising it or bringing 
it down in pits and snares. All the more 
wonderful does the savage of the European 
Drift Period appear to us, "for we see 
that he belongs to the first who exercised 
the human mind in the hard battle of life, 
and thereby laid the foundation of all 
later developments in the sense of progress 
in culture." And yet, in the midst of 
this poor life, a sense of the little pleasures 
and refinements of existence already began 
to develop, as proved by the elegantly 
carved and decorated weapons and imple- 
ments, and there were even growing a sense 
of the beauty of Nature and the power of 
copying it. The bone needles with eyes and 




PRIMITIVE NATURE FOLK ENGAGED IN FISHING MerLicr 

From the paintingf by Ferdinand Cormon. 


the fine awls are evidences ol the art of sew- 
ing, and the numerous scrapers of flint and 
bone teach us that Drift Man knew how 
to dross skins for clothing purposes, and 
did it according to the method still used 
among the Esquimaux and most northern 
Indians at the present day. Spinning 
docs not seem to have been known. On 
the other hand Drift Man knew how to 
twist cords, imj)ressions and indentations 
of which are conspicuous on the bone and 
horn implements ; on which also thread- 
marks were imitated as a primitive 


ornament. - Pottery was unknown to 
Drift Man. Indeed, even to-day the 
production of pottery is not a commonly 
felt want of mankind. The leather bottle, 
made of the skin of some small animal 
stripped off whole without a seam, turned 
inside out as it were, takes the place of 
the majority of the larger vessels ; on the 
other hand, liquids can also be kept for 
some time in a tightly-made wicker basket. 

The art of plaiting was known to Drift 
Man. This is shown by the ornaments on 
weapons and implements, the plaiting- 
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needle from the find at the source of the shows the method of representing numbers 
Schussen, and the hurdlework represented — generally only one stroke each, but also 
on the message-stick mentioned above, two strokes connected hyaline to form 
which may be either a hurdle made of a higher unit. Of the art of building not 
boughs and branches or a summer dwell- a trace is left to us apart from the laying 
ing house. To these acquirements, based together of rough stones for fireplaces; 
chiefly on an acquaintance with serviceable nor have tombs of that period of ancient 
weapons and implements, is added the times been discovered, 
art of representing natural objects by The civilisation of Drift Man and his 
drawing and carving. This results in the whole manner of life do not confront the 
attempt to retain historical momenta in j^resent human race as something strange, 
the form of abridged illustrations for the but fit perfectly into the picture exhibited 
purpose of communicating them to others by mankind at the present day. Drift 
— incipient picture-writing. The tally Man nowhere steps out of this frame. If 
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EARLY AGRICULTURISTS, WITH IMPLEMENTS OF BONE, STONE, AND BRONZE 
From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon. 
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AN EMIGRATION OF THE GAULS IN THE BRONZE AGE M^^racr 

From the painting by Ferdinand Cormou. 


a European traveller were nowadays to of obtaining food. The P2sqiiiinaux, who, 
come upon a body of Drift men on the like Drift Man of Central Europe in termer 
borders of eternal ice, towards the nortli times, live on the borders of eternal ice 
or south pole of our globe, nothing would with the Drift animals that emigrated 
appear extraordinary and without analogy thither, — the reindeer, musk-ox, bear, 
to him ; indeed it would be possible for him Arctic fox, etc. — arc restricted, like him, 
to come to an understanding with them by to hunting and fishing, and to a diet 

means of picture-writing, and to do busi- consisting almost entirely of flesh and 

ness with them by means of the tally. fat ; corn-growing and the keeping of 

The manner of life led by man beyond herds of domestic animals being self- 
the borders of higher civilisation, cspeci- prohibitive. Their kitchen refuse exactly 
ally under extreme climatic conditions, resembles that from the Drift. Before 
depends almost exclusively on his out- their acquaintance with the civilisation 

ward surroundings and the possibility of modern Europe they used stone and 
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bone besides driftwood for making their 
weapons and implements, as they still do 
to a certain extent at the present day, 
either from preference or from super- 
stitious ideas. Their binding material 
consisted of threads twisted from reindeer 
sinews, with which they sewed their 
clothes and fastened their harpoons and 
arrows, the latter resembling in form those 
of Drift Man. They knew no more than 
he the arts of spinning and weaving, their 
clothes being made from the skins of the 
animals they hunted ; pots were unknown 


Europe at the end of the Glacial Period and 
the beginning of the Postglacial Period. 
Here man lived on frozen ground on the 
borders of ice-fields with the reindeer and 
its companions, as he does to-day in 
Northern Asia, and here, too — as he does 
there to-day — he must have found the 
woolly-haired mammoth preserved by the 
cold in the ice and frozen ground. The 
Drift reindeer-men of Central Europe j)re- 
sumably searched for mammoth tusks just 
as much as the present reindccr-men in 
North Asia. The great field of mammoth 


and unnecessary to 
them. 

It has often been 
thought that we 
should have a definite 
criterion of the period 
if it could be proved 
that fresh mammoth 
ivory was employed 
at the particular time 
for making imple- 
ments and weapons, 
or ornaments, car\^- 
ings, and drawings. 
There can be no 
doubt that when 
Drift Man succeeded 
in killing a mammoth 
he used the tusks for 
his purposes. But on 
the borders of eter- 
nal ice, where alone 
we could now expect 
to find a frozen Drift 
Man, no conclusion 
could be drawn from 
objects of mammoth 
ivory being in the 
possession of a corf)se 
to determine the 
great age of the 
latter. For the many 
mammoth tusks 
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PRIMITIVE ART OF QUR OWN DAY 
The picture-writing: of the American Indians in our own 
day offers an interesting: parallel to that of the primitive 
pe^les of the remotest past. The Pawnees decorate their 
bunuo robes with such drawings as these, representing 
a procession of medicine men, the foremost giving freedom 
to his favourite horse as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 


carrion at Predmost 
was, therefore, a very 
powder ful attraction, 
not only for the beasts 
of prey — chief among 
them wolves — but 
also for man. 

In France especially 
many primitive works 
of art of the “ Ivory 
Epoch have been 
found, and even the 
mule figure of woman 
is not wanting ; but 
no proof is given that 
these carvings belong 
to the time when the 
mammoth still lived. 
Much sensation has 
i)ecn caused by an 
engraving on a piece 
of mammoth ivory 
representing a hairy 
mammoth with its 
mane and strongly- 
curved tusks. This 
illustration has been 
taken aS unexce])tion- 
able proof that the 
artist of the ,Drift 
Period who did it saw 
and portrayed the 
mammoth alive. But 


which have been found and used from 
time immemorial in North Siberia, on the 
New Siberian Islands, and in other places, 
are absolutely fresh, and are even employed 
in the arts pf civilised countries in exactly 
the same way as fresh ivory. Under the 
name of “ mammoth ivory the fossil tusks 
dug up by ivory-seekers, or mammoth- 
hunters, form an important article of com- 
merce. 

The same conditions as many parts of 
Northern Siberia still exhibit at the present 
day prevailed over the whole of Central 


could the mammoth hunter Schumachow 
— the Tunguse who, in 17Q9, discovered, in 
the ice of the peninsula of Tumys Bykow at 
the mouth of the Lena, the mammoth now 
erected in the collection at the St. Peters- 
burg Academy [see page 123] — have 
pictured the animal otherwise when 
it was freshly melted out of the ice ? 
And the Madelaine cave in the P^ri- 
gord, where the piece of ivory with 
the picture of the mammoth was found, 
certainly belongs to the Reindeer Period. 
Had we not independent proofs that 
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THE EARLIEST .ART : MANKIND’S FIRST EFFORTS IN PICTURE-MAKING 

These illustrations are of engravings on stone and bone and scratching.*? on rocks made by prehistoric man. 
chiefly in France. The figures of the reindeer and those of the mammoth and the bison, the two latter found at 
Dordogne, are astonishingly good, and indicate genuine power of draughtsmanship at a remote period of human life. 
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Drift Man lived in Central Europe — for 
instance, at Taubach — with the great 
extinct pachydermata, neither the finds 
in the loess near Predmost, nor the 
articles of ivory, nor the illustration of the 
mammoth itself, could prove it. They 


Drift Man 
Compared with 
Modern Man 


furnish absolute proof of the 
existence of Drift Man only 
back to the Reindeer Period. 
To decide whether a corpse 


frozen in the stonc-ice belonged to a 
Drift Man, the examination of the corpse 
itself, its skull, bones, and soft parts, 
would no more suffice than clothing, 


implements, and ornament. P'or at least 


so much is con- 


viduals, with low foreheads, prominent, 
bony ridges above the eyes, and retreating 
chins. The radius and ulna were unusually 
divergent, so that the forearms must have 
been heavy and clumsy. The thigh-bones 
were bent and the shin-bones short, so 
that the race must have been bow-legged 
and clumsy in gait. 

“ The intermediate position of these 
ju'imitive types has received extraordinary 
confirmation by the discovery of what 
may truly be called the link, no longer 
missing, betwecui man and the apes. In 
1894, Dr. Eugene Dubois discovered in the 
Island of Java in a bed of volcanic ashes 
containing the re- 


fidently asserted 
by many paLxonto- 
logists, that all the 
skulls and bones 
hitherto known to 
have been asenbed 
to Drift ‘Man by 
the most eminent 
palaeontologists, 
geologists, and 
anthropologists, 
cannot be dis- 
tinguished from 
those of men of the 
present day. V’^on 
Zittel, the foremost 
scholar in the field 
of pakeontology in 
Germany, says : 

The only remains 
of Drift Man of re- 
liable age are a skull 
from Olmo, near PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 

Chiana, in 1 USCJUiy , Untu they came in touch with European travellers the 
a skull from Lgis- Esquimaux were in precisely the same condition as Drift Man : 
heim in a living in the Ice Age. They are but little more 

advanced now, and the difference between them and prehistoric 
lower jaw ironi tne men is slight This is a group of young Esquimau women. 
Naulcttc cave near 



mains ot Pliocene 
animals the roof of 
a small .skull, two 
grinding-teeth, and 
a diseased femur. 
These remains in- 
dicate an animal 
which, when erect, 
stood not lo.ss than 
5 ft. i) in. high. 
The teeth and 
thigh-bones were 
very human, and 
the skull, altliough 
very human, had 
prominent eyebrow 
ridgts like those 
of the Neanderthal 
tyj)e, and a ca{)a- 
city of about 1,000 
cubic centimetres 
— that is to say, 
much great(‘r than 
that of the largest 
living ape^i, and 
falling short by 
about icx) cubic 


Furfooz, in Belgiuni ; and a fragment of 
jaw from the Schipka cave in Moravia. This 
material is not sufficient for determining race, 
but all human remains of reliable age from 
the drift of Europe, and all the skulls found 
in caves, agree in size, form, and capacity 
with Homo sapiens, and are well formed 
throughout. In no way do they fill the gap 
between man and ape. 

On the other hand,’* writes Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, ** a large majority of 
modem anatomists and pakeontologists 
accept the antiquity of such skulls as 
the Neanderthal specimen, and agree 
that these }>oint to the existence of a 
human race inferior to any now existing. 
This race comprised powerfully-built indi- 


centimetres of the largest skull capacities 
of existing normal human beings. This 
creature, regarded at first by some 
aiiritomists as a degenerate man, hy 
others as a high ape, has now been 
definitely accepted as a new type of being, 


A Type 
BcIweeA Map 
Ape t 


intermediate between man 
and the apes and designated 
as Pithecanthropus erectus*' 
There is no doubt that Asia* 


Euroj^e, North Africa, and North America* 


so far as their ice-covering allowed of their 
being inhabited, form one continuous 
region for the distribution of PalaeoJithic 
Man, in which all discoveries give similar 
r^uits^ In this vast region the lowi^t 






THE GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
The Yukuirhirs, natives of Siberia, a division of the Monaohc family .were formerly a wide-spread race, and, 
according to their national tradition, were so numeroos tliat **the birds flying over their camp flres became 
blackened with smoke The Jesop Expedition found them reduced to 700 in number Hunger had forced some 
of them to cannibalism and soicide They are a primitive people, but considerably superior to the Es<|uimauan 
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and oldest prehistoric stratum that serves 
as the basis of historical civilisation is the 
homogeneous Palaeolithic stratum. In the 
Drift Period, Palaeolithic Man penetrated 
into South America, as into a new region, 
with northern Drift animals. In Central 
and South Africa and Australia, Palaeo- 
lithic Man does not yet seem to be known. 
All the more important is it that in Tas- 
mania Palaeolithic conditions of civilisation 
existed until the 
middle of the last 

century. ***" 

The paleontology y ^ 
of man has hitherto / / 
obtained good geo- / / 

logical information of jf / 

the oldest Paleolithic | ... 

culture-stratum of 
the Drift in only a 
few parts of the earth, \ 

and only in Tasmania \ 

does this oldest stra- 1 

turn appear to have 

cropped out free, and a creature betv 

still uncovered by The skiUl of the Fossil 
other culture strata, «»“>■ 

down to our own times. Otherwise 

it is everywhere overlaid by a second, 
later culture-stratum of much greater 
thickness, which, although oi)ened up 

in almost innumerable places, is not 
spread over the whole earth as is the 
« , . Palaeolithic stratum. As oppo- 

earliest Stone Age 
Europe Drift, which we have 

come to know as the Palaeolithic 
Period, this has been called the Later 
Stone Age or Neolithic Period. 

The Neolithic Period is also ignorant of 
the working of metals ; for weapons and 
implements, stone is the exclusive hard 
material of which the blades are made. 
But geologically and palaeontologically the 
two culture-strata are widely and sharply 
separated. 

As regards Europe, and a large part of 
the other continents, the second stratum 
of the culture of the human race still lies 
at prehistoric depth. But in other exten- 
sive parts of the earth the stratum of 
Neolithic culture was not covered by other 
culture-strata until far into the period of 
written history. Even a large part of 
Europe was still inhabited by history-less 
tribes of the later Stone Age at the time 
when the old civilised lands of Asia and of 
Africa, and the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, had ever 5 rwhere'— on the . basis of 
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A CREATURE BETWEEN APE AND MAN 
The skull of the Fossil Ape-man found in 1894, 
the island of Java; restorea by Dr. Eug-ene Dubois. 

times. Otherwise lithic stagfc (Tasr 


the same Neolithic elements, with the 
increasing use of metals — already risen to 
that higher stage of civilisation which, 
with the historical written records of 
Egypt and Babylonia, forms the basis of 
our present chronology. 

When these civilised nations came into 
direct contact with the more remote 
nations of the Old World, they found them, 
as we have said, still, to a certain extent, 
at the Neolithic stage 
of civilisation, just 
as, when Europeans 
W settled in America, 

(, the great majority of 

A aborigines had 

not yet pa.ssed the 
Neolithic stage, at 
which, indeed, the 
‘ lowest primitive 

tribes of Central 
Brazil still remain, 
j / Australia, and a large 

- , ,r' " part of the island 

EEN APE AND MAN vvorld of the South 

Lpe-m^ found in 1894. >n Sea, had not yet 
id by Dr. Eugene Dubois. i . 1. xt 

risen above the Neo- 
lithic stage (Tasmania, probably, not 
even above the Palaeolithic) when they 
were discovered. There the Stone Age, 
to a certain extent, comes down to modern 
times ; likewise in the far north of Asia, 
in Greenland, in the most northern parts 
of America, and at the south point of the 
New Continent among the Fuegians. 

The men of the later Stone Age are the 
ancestors of the civilised men of to-day. 
Classical antiquity among Greeks and 
Romans had still a consciousness of this, 
at least partly ; it was not entirely for- 
gotten that the oldest weapons of men 
did not consist of metal, but of stone, ancl 
even inferior material. The worked stones 
which the people then, as now, designated 
as weaix)ns of the deity, as lightning- 
stones or thunderbolts, were recognised by 
keener-sighted men as weapons of primeval 
inhabitants of the land. 

The “ kitchen middens ** on the Danish 
coasts mark places of more or less permanent 
WhAt the settlement, consisting of 

numerous in- 

Miaa... T.ll U. dividual dweUings. From 
these middeas a rich in- 
ventory of finds has been made, afford- 
ing a glimpse of the life and doings of 
those ancient times. The heaps consist 
principally of thousands upon thousands 
of opened shel's of joystets, cockles, and 
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other shellfish still eaten at the present The state of civilisation of the old Danish 
day, mingled with the bones of the roe, shellfish-eaters was not quite a low one 
stag, aurochs, wild boar, beaver, seal, etc. in spite of its primitive colouring, and in 
Bones of fishes and birds were also essential points was su|)crior to that of 
made out, among the latter being the Palaeolithic Man. Not only had they 
bones of the wild swan and of the now tamed a really domestic animal, the dog, 
extinct great auk, and, what is specially but they made and used clay vessels 
important in determining the geological for cooking and storing purposes. The 
age of these remains, large numbers of cooking was done on fireplaces. They 
the bones of the capercailzie. Domestic could work deer-horn and bone well, 
animals are absent with the exception Of the former hammer-axes with round 
of the dog, whose bones, however, are holes were made, and of animal bones 
broken, burnt, gnawed in the same way arrow-heads, awLs, and needles, with 
as those of the beasts of the chase, the points carefully smoothed. Small 
Everything proves that on the sites of bone combs appeared to have served 
these middens there formerly lived a race not so much for toilet purposes as 
of fishers and hunters, whose chief food for dividing animal sinews for making 
consisted of shellfish, the shells of which threads, or for dressing the threads in 
accumulated in mounds around their weaving. 

dwellings. Proofs of agriculture and In the way of ornaments there were 
cattle-rearing there are none ; the dog alone perforated animal teeth. The fish re- 
was frequently bred not only as a com- mains found in the middens belong to the 
panion in the chase, but also for its flesh. plaice, cod, herring, and eel. To catch these 



EUROPE IN THE ICE AGE 

The map illustrates the extent of the Ice Aae in Europe. It will he noticed that in England the ice-cap did not 
extend south of the position of London thougn it occurred much further south in the mountain regions of the Imenees, 
the Alps, Tyrol, the Carpathians and the Caucasus. The dark portions of the map represent the extent of the ice 
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deep-sea fish the fishermen must have gone blades are no longer sharpened merely by 

out to sea, which implies the possession of chipping, but by grinding, and are made in 

boats of some kind. Nor was only small various technically perfect forms. S])ecial 

game hunted, but also large game. Ninety importance was attached to providing 

per cent, of the animal bones occurring them with suitable handles, for fixing which 

in the shell-mounds consist of those of the stone im])lement or weapon was either 

large animals, especially the deer, roe, and provided with a hole, or, as in America 

wild boar. Even siu'h dangerous adver- e^nec'ially, with notches or groove>. 

saries as the aurochs, bear, In addition to these*, there are the ])rirni- 
aH’ wolf, and lynx were killed, tive arts of man — the ceramic art, spinning, 

Adversaries the beaver, wildcat, and weaving. In the loiiner, especially, 

verseries otter, marten, and fox. an ap])reciation ol artistic lorm and decora- 

The very numerous fragments ol clay tion by ornament is devx*loped. The orna- 

vessels belong ])artly to large pot-like ment becomes a kind of symbolical 

vessels without handles and with pointed wiittt‘n language, the eventual decipliming 

or flat bottoms, and partly to small oval ot which .pipears ])ossible in view of the 

bowls with round bottoms. All vessels latest discoveries concerning the orna- 

were made with the free hand ot coarsi* mental symbolism ol the pnmifiv’e races 

clay, into which small tragmonts ot ol the present day. Di^coveiies ol dw^t*ll- 

grani tic stone were kneaded ; as ornament ings ])tove an advanced knowledge ot 

they have in a few^ cases incisions or primitive architecture : entrenchments and 

irripressions, mostly made w’ith the finger tumuli a<'quaint iis with the princij)les 

itself on the uj)per edge. ot tlu'ir earthwoiks ; .ind tlie giant 

The great im]')ortan(‘(* of the Danish chambers, built ot colossal blocks of stone 

middens in the general history of mankind }>iled iijxm one anotlua', i>rove that thi* 

is due to the fact that theii age is geologi- Imildcrs of those times were not far helnnd 

cally established, so that thtw can serve the muih-adrnmxl Egyptian Iniildeis m 

as a starting-point for chionology. It is xh M t I 

to Japetus Steenstruj) that the early Life o/*' ^ of stone. The bunaK. whose 

history of our race owes this chronological Xacient Day* rev(*alc*d bv 

fixing of an initial date. * * open(‘(l gravies, afford a glimj^sc* 

The earliest inhabitants of the North of ot the mental life of that period. hTom 

Europe during the Stone Age, as recorded the skulls and skeletons that have been 

by these kitchen-middens of the Danish taken from tlu* Neolithic gravx'n, sci<*nc(‘ 

i^eriod, were scarcely superior to Pakeo- has been able to i (‘construct the physical 

lithic Man in civilisation, judging from irame ol Neolithic Man, which ha^ in no 

outward appearances. But a closer lnv"e•^ti- way to tear compari^cm with that of 

gation taught us that, in spite ot the modern man. Of the ornaments of the 

poverty of their remains, a higher deweiop- Stone Age the most important and cliarac'- 

ment of civilisation is unmistakable. And teristic are perforated teeth ot dogs, 

this siqxTiority of the Neolithic ovei the W'olves, horses, oxen, l)ear^, boars, aiul 

Palaeolithic Epoch l)eromes far more smaller Ix'asts c»f prey. How much in 

evident if we take as our standard of com- favour such ornaments wen‘ is proved by 

parison, not the poor fi.sher population, who the fact that even imitations or counter- 

probably first reached the Danish shores feits of them were worn. Numerous articles 

as pioneers, but the Neolithic civilisation of ornament, carved from bone and deer- 

that had been fully developed in sunnier horn, were universal : ornamental plates 

^ _ lands and followed closely upon and spherical, basket - shaped, square, 
El* f trappers or squatters, shuttle-like, or chisel-shai)e(l beads weie 

CivUr^tio hunting and fishing, made of these materials and formed into 

are noticeable as the first elements of Neo- In the Swiss lake-dw('llings of the Stone 
lithic civilisation, and in connection with Age have been found skilfulJy carved 

them the preparation of flour and cooking ; ^ ear-drops, needles with eyes, neat little 

and as technical arts, chiefly carving and ' combs of boxwood, -and hairpins, some 

the fine working of stone, of which wea- with beads and others with pierced side 

pons and the most various kinds of tools protuberances. Remains of textile fabrics, 

were made ; with the latter wood, bone, even finely twilled tissue, and also leather, 

deer-horn, etc., could l>e worked. The were yielded by the excavatioas of the 
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lake-dwellings of that period, so that we calls this breed the lake-dwelling dog, 

have to imagine the inhabitants adorned after the lake-dwellings, one of the 

with clothes of various kinds. chief places where it has been found. 

What raises man of the later Stone Age Like all breeds of animals of primi- 

so far above Palaeolithic Man is the tive domestication, the dog at this 

possession of domestic animals and the period, according to Nehring, is small — 

knbwledge of agriculture. As domestic stunted, as it were. With the progress of 

animals of the later Stone Age we have civilisation the dog also grows larger. 

M * F* proof of the dog, cow, horse. In the later prehistoric epochs, beginning 

and^Oldett ^heep, goat, and pig. with the so-called ‘'Bronze'' Period, we 
Aftimftl Fri d animals that find throughout almost the whole of 

ft mft rieiid attached themselves to Europe a rather larger and more powerful 
man as domestic, the first and oldest is breed with a more pointed snout — the 
undoubtedly the dog. It is found dis- Bronze dog — whose nearest relative seems 
tribu ted over the whole earth, being absent to be the sheep-dog. At the present day 
from only a few small islands. Among the domestic dog is mostly employed for 
many races the dog was, and is still, the guarding settlements and herds and for 
only domestic animal in the proper sense hunting. In the Arctic regions the Es- 
of the word. This applies to all Esquimau quimaux also use their dogs, which are 
tribes, to the majority of the Indians of like the sheep-dog, for personal protection 
North and South America, and to the and hunting ; they do particularly good 
continent of Australia. service against the musk-ox, while the 

We have no certain j^roofs that Pakco- wild reindeer is too fast for them. But 
lithic Man possessed the dog as a domestic the Esquimau dog is chiefly used for 
animal. In the Somme valley, at Tau- drawing the sledge, and, where the sledge 
bach, and at the source of the Scliussen, cannot be used, as a beast of burden, since 
tones of the domestic dog are absent, it is unable to carry fairly heavy loads. In 
And yet, among Drift fauna in caves China and elsewhere, as for- 

remains of 'dogs have been rejx^atedly ^ '** merly in the old civilised 

met with, which have been claimed to be countries of South America, 

the direct ancestors of the domestic dog. ® the dog is still fattened and 

The dog's attachment to man may have killed for meat. So that the domestic 
taken place at different times in different dog serves every possible purpose to which 
parts. Man and dog immigrate to South domestic animals can be put, excej)!, it 
America with tto foreign Northern fauna seems, foi milking, although this would 
simultaneously — in a geological sense — not be out of the question either. The 
during the Drift. In Australia, man and dog was also eaten by man in the later 
dog (dingo), as the most intimate animal Stone Age, as is proved by the finds in 
beings, are opposed to an animal world his kitchen refuse. The reindeer is now 
that is otherwise anomalous and, to the restricted to the Polar regions of the Noi- 
Old World, quite ' antiquated ; pfdbably them Hemisphere — Scandinavia, North 
man and dog also "came to Australia Asia, and North America, whereas in the 
together. We know of fossil remains of Paheolithic Period it was very numerous 
the dingo from the Drift, but no reliable throughout Russia, Siberia, and temperate 
finds have yet proved the presence of Europe down to the Alps and Pyrenees, 
man during that period. It does not seem ever to have been 

In the later Stone Age the dog already definitely proved that the reindeer existed 
occurs as the companion of man wherever in the Neolithic Period of Central and 
P it occurs in historic times. Northern Europe, although according to 
iftthe*^* In Europe its remains have Von Zit tel it lived in Scotland down to the 
Stofte Are found in the Danish eleventh century and in the Hercyniati 

kitchen-middens, in the nor- forest until the time of Csesar. The 
them Neolithic finds, in the lake-dwellings earliest definite information we appear 
of Switzerland, in innumerable caves of to have of the tamed reindeer, which at 
the Neolithic Period, in the terramare of the present day is a herd animal with the 
Upper Italy, etc. It was partly a com- Lapps in Europe, and with the Samoyedes 
paratively small breed, according to and Reindeer Tunguses in Asia, is found 
Riitimeyer similar to the “ wachtelhund " in iElian, who speaks of the Scythians 
(setter) in size and build. Riitimeyer having tame deer. 
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Oxen at present exist nowhere in the as regards the ox, horse, and dog — are now 
wild state, while the tame ox is distributed extinct, so that these most important do- 
as a domestic animal over the whole earth, mestic animals now exist only in the tame 
and has formed the most various breeds, state. Some of the domestic animals came 
In the European Drift a wild ox, the from Asia, and, according to Von Zittel, 
urus, distinguished by its size and the were imported into Euroj^e from there ; 
size of its horns, was widely distributed, this applies to the peat-ox and the domestic 
and it still lived during the later Stone goat and pig. The Asiatic origin of the 
Age with the domestic ox. In the later domestic horse and sheep is 

prehistoric ages, and even in historic Horse*comc proved ; the 

times, the urus still occurs as a beast of . sheep is found wild in South 

the forest. Europe as well as in Asia. The 

In the later Stone Age the horse, too, tarpan, a breed of horse very similar to the 
is no longer merely a beast of the chase, wild horse, lives in herds independent* of 
but occurs also in the tame slate. During man on the stcp}>es of Central Asia. This 
the Drift the horse lived in herds all over has been indicated as being probably the 
Europe, North Asia, and North Africa, parent breed of the domestic horse, and 
From this Drift horse comes the domestic the origin of the latter has accordingly also 
horse now found all over the earth. Even been traced to Asia, 
the wild horses of the Drift exhibit such One thing is certain : a considerable 
considerable differences from one another number of animal forms that co-exist 
that, according to Nehring’s studies, these with man in Europe at the present day — 
are to be regarded as the beginning of for instance, almost all the forms of our 
the formation of local breeds. The taming j)oultry and the fine kinds of pigs and 
and domestication of the wild horse ot sheep — have originally come from Asia, 
the Drift, which began in the Stone Age, Our investigations show a similar state of 
led to the domestic horse being split up things even in the Neolithic Period. 

« . later into numerous breeds. In the North of Europe, which has 

The old wild horse was com- furnished us with our standard information 
Wil/llorae "^iiiall, with a large regarding the Neolithic culture-stratum, 

‘ ji^ad ; a similar form is still the certain jn'oofs that have hitherto been 

found h^re and there on the extensive found of agriculture and the cultivation 
barren moors of South (Germany in the of useful plants having been practised at 
moss-horse, or, as the common people call that time (to which civilisation owes no 
it, the moss-cat. At the present day the less than to the breeding of useful tame 
genus of the domestic horse falls, like the animals) consist not so much of plant 
ox, into two chief breeds — a smaller and remains themselves as of stone hand-mills 
more graceful Oriental breed, and a more and spinning and weaving implements, 
powerful and somewhat larger Western which indicate the cultivation of corn and 
breed with the facial bones more strongly flax. 

developed. The horse of the later Stone Our chief knowledge of Neolithic agri- 
Age of Euroj:>e exhibits only com})arativcly culture and plant culture has been fur- 
slight differences from the wild horse ; nished by the lake-dwellings, especially 
it is generally a small, half-pony-like form those of Switzerland, which have pre- 
with a large head, evidently also a stunted served the picture of the Neolithic civilisa- 
product of primitive breeding under tion of Central Europe, sketched for us, as 
comparatively unfavourable conditions, it were, in the North, in its finest lines. 
Two species extant in the Stone Age So far we can prove the cultiva- 

still live wild on the steppes of Central i^^i^eTake following useful 

Asia at the present day; one of them plants in the later Stone Age; 

also occurs as a fossil in the European * their remains were chiefly 

Drift, although only rarely. That the found, as we have said, well preserved in 
ass occurred in the European Drift is the Stone Age lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
probable, but not proved. It has not land, which have been described in 
yet been found in the Neolithic Period of classical manner by Oswald Heer. Of 
Europe. cereal grasses Heer determined, in the 

A survey of the palaeontology of the rich Stone Age lake-dwellings of Wangen, 
domestic animals shows that they come on Lake Constance, and Robenhausen, in. 
from wild Drift species which — at any rate, Lake Pfaffikon, three sorts of wheat and 
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two varieties of barley — the six -rowed and 
two-rowed. Flax was also grown by 
Neolithic Man. This was, it seems, a 
rather different variety from our ]>resent 
flax, being narrow-leaved, and still occurs 
wild, or probably merely uncultivated, 
in Macedonia and Thracia. Flax has also 
been found growing wild in Northern India, 
on the Altai Mountains, and at the foot 
of the Caucasus. 

The common wheat occurring in the lake- 
dwellings of the Stone Age * is a small- 
grained but mealy variety ; but the so- 
called Egyptian wheat with large grains 
also occurs. 

Traces of regular gardening and vege- 
table culture are altoget her wanting. Some 
finds, however, seem to indicate primitive 
arboriculture, apples and pears having i)een 
found dried in slices in the lake -dwellings 
of the Slone Age ; there even appears to 
be an improved kind of apple Ix'sides the 
wild-growing crab. But although they are 
chietly wild unimprovc'd fruit-tre(‘s of 
whose truit remains have been found, we 
can imagine that these* fruit -tn’(*s were 
planted near the settlements, and the great 
^ . nutritious and health-giving 

G.rdea.ng fruit, as a 

e* A supplement to a meat fare, 

Stoae Age 

appreciated owing to the lack of green 
vegefablt‘s. The various wild cherries, 
plums, and sloes were eaten, as also 
raspberri(*s, blackberries, and straw- 
berries. Beechnut and hazelnut appear 
as wild foi)d- plants. 

The original home of the im)st important 
cereals — wheat, spelt, and barley— is not 
known with absolute certainty : probably 
they came from Central Asia, where they 
are said to be lonnd wild in the region of 
the Euphrates. I'he real millet came from 
India ; peas and the other jnimeval legu- 
minous plants of Europe, such as lentils 
and beans, came likewise from the East, 
partly from India. So that, apart from 
flax, which probably has a more northern 
home, the regular cultivated plants of the 
Storie Age of Central Europe— cereal 
grasses, millet, and lentils — indicate A.sia 
as their original homo. We have therefore a 
state of things similar to that observed in 
the case of the domestic animals. 

The potter’s art was probably entirely 
unknown td Palaeolithic Man, for in norte of 
the pure Drift finds have fragments of clay 
vessels been found. So where clay vessels 
or fragmerits of them occur, they appear as' 


the proof of a post-Drift period. On the 
other -hand, pottery was quite general in 
the Neolithic Age of Europe. Still, the 
need of clay vessels is not general among 
all races of the earth even at the present 
day ; up to modern times there were, 
and still are, races and tribes without 
pots. From their practices it is evident 
« . . that the European Stone men 
oMhe*^**^* of The Drift could also manage 

Pott/r’a Art prepare their food, chiefly 
meat, by fire without cooking 
vessels. The Fuegians lay the piece of 
meat to be roasted on the glowing embers 
of a dying wood fire, and turn it with a 
pointed forked branch so as to keep it 
from burning. Meat thus prepared is very 
tasty, as it retains ^all the juice and only 
gets a rind on the top, and the ashes that 
adhere to it serve as seasoning in lieu of 
salt. On a coal fire not only can fish be 
grilled, stuck on wooden rods, but whole 
-sheep can be roasted on wooden spits, 
precisely as people have the dainty of 
roast mutton in the East. To these may be 
added a large number of other methods of 
roasting, and even boiling, without earthen 
or metal vessels, which are partly vouched 
for by ethnography and partly by archae- 
ology, and some of which, like the so-called 
“ stone- boiling,” are still practised at the 
present day. 

Although, according to tfiis, pottery :s 
not an absolute necessary of life for man, 
yet ’it is certain that even those poorly 
equi}q:)ed pioneers who first settled in 
Denmark in the Pine Period, in spite of 
their having an almost or quite exclusive 
meat fare, had clay jiottery in general use 
for preparing their food, and probably also 
for storing their provisions. As we have 
already shown, the remains that have been 
preserved in the kitchen-middens are the 
oldest that have been found in Denmark. 
Simple and rude as the numerous pot- 
^ sherds that pccur may appear, they are 
'of the highest importance on account 
« i. . of the proof of their great age, 

NoPerfect Unfortunately, as we have 

already seen, not a single 

])erfect vessxjl has come to 

light. The fragments are very thick, of 
rough clay with bits of granite worked 
in, and are all made by hand without the 
use of the potter’s wheel. The pieces 
. partly indicate large vessels, some with 
flat bottoms, and others with the special 
characteristic of pointed bottoms, so that 
the vessel could not be .stood up as it was. 
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Smaller bowls, frequently of an oval 
form, also occurred with rounded bot- 
toms, so that they also could not stand 
by themselves. It is very important to 
note that on these fragments of pottery 
we find only extraordinarily scanty and 
exceedingly simple ornamental decora- 
tions, consisting merely of incisions, or 
impressions made with the fingers, on the 
upper edge. 

We shall see how far this oldest pottery 
of the Stone Age is distinguished by its 
want of decoration from that of the fully- 
developed Stone Age. But it is very im- 
portant to notice that this rudest mode of 
making clay vessels, which we here see 
forming the beginning of a whole series that 
rises to the highest pitch of artistic })erfec- 
tion, remained in vogue not only during 
the whole Stone Age, but even in much 
later times. 

It is true that in tlie fully developed 
neolithic Stone Age of Europe the clay 
pottery is also all made by hand, without 
the potter’s wheel, the oldest and rudest 
forms still occurring everywhere, as we 
have said ; but besides these a great 
^ variety is exhibited in the size, 

one ^ ge of production 

f pottery. The clay is 
often finer, and even quite 
finely worked and smoothed, and the vessels 
have thin sides and are burnt right through. 
The thick fragments are generally only 
burnt outside, frequently only on one side, 
and so much that the clay has acquired a 
bright red colour, whereas the inside, 
although hard, has remained only a greyish 
black. We have numerous jierfectly pre- 
served vessels of the later Neolithic Age. 
They are frequently distinguished by an 
artistic finish and beauty of form, and on 
their surfaces we find ornaments incised 
or imprinted, but rarely moulded on them, 
which, although the style is only geometri- 
cal, cannot be denied a keen sense of beauty 
and symmetry. The clay vessels also 
show the beginning of coloured decoration. 
The incised strokes, dots, etc., are often 
filled out with white substance (chalk 
or plaster), which brings the patterns out 
into bold ornamental relief from the black 
or red ground of the surface. 

After that it is no wonder that pottery 
advanced to the real coloured painting 
of the vessels during the Neolithic Period, 
at least in some places. ^ 


On these vessels the handle now appears, 
in its simplest form as a wart-like or flatter 
projection from the side of the vessel, 
pierced either vertically or horizontally 
with a narrow opening just large enough 
to admit of a cord being passed through. 
Other handles, just like those in use at the 
present day, arc bowed out broad, wide, 
Q . and high for holding with the 
of ArtUtic These generally begin 

Taste quite at the top, at the rim of 
the vessel, and are continued 
from there down to its belly, whereas the 
first-mentioned are placed lower, fre- 
quently around the greatest circumference 
of the vessel. 

There is no doubt whatever that in the 
main these clay vessels were made on 
the spot where we find their remains at 
the j)resent day. This easily explains the 
local peculiarity that we recognise in 
various finds, by which certain groups may 
be defined as more or less connected with 
one another. Different styles may be 
clearly distinguished by place and group. 
But, this notwithstanding, wherever we 
meet with neolithic ceramics, they cannot 
conceal their homogeneous character. In 
spite of all peculiarities this general 
uniform style of the ceramics of the Stone 
Age, which we can easily distinguish and 
determine even under its various dis- 
guises, goes over the whole of Europe. 

In finds that lie nearer to the old Asiatic 
centres of civilisation and to the coasts of 
the Mediterranean — as, for instance, at 
Butmir — the vessels are in part better 
worked, and the ornaments are richer 
and more elegant, and the spirals more 
frequent and more regular, and are some- 
times moulded on, and sometimes, as we 
have mentioned, even painted in colour. 
But the general character remains un- 
mistakably Neolithic, and may be found 
not only on the European coasts of the 
f -Mediterranean and the islands 
The Proofs of ^ the Aegean Sea, but in cer- 
Man s Mental . . ^ , 1 • nr 

Developmen. 

tamia and Egypt. The eldest 
Trojan pottery also exhibits unmistak- 
able points of agreement with it. 

Not only the stone weapons and imple- 
ments, but, as far as we can see, even the 
remains of the oldest ceramics, show that 
uniform development of the culture of the 
Neolithic Period which proves a like course 
of mental development in mankind. 
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A PICTURE, of unequalled clearness of 
delineation, of the general conditions 
of the life and culture of Central European 
Man during the Neolithic Period, was 
given, according to the results of the cele- 
brated researches of Ferdinand Keller and 
his school of Swiss archaeologists, by the 
lake-dwellings in the Alpine lowlands. 

Whereas in cave districts 
f * 11 caves and grottos often 

* " served the men of the later 

**** ® Stone Age as temporary and 

even as permanent winter dwellings, in the 
watery valleys of SwitzeiTand the Neolithic 
population built its huts on foundations of 
piles in lakes and bogs. In that ])eriod we 
have to imagine the Alpine lowlands still 
extensively covered with woods and full of 
wild beasts ; at that time the huts 
standing on piles in the water must have 
afforded their inhabitants a security such 
as scarcely any other place could have 
given. The first founders and inhabitants 
of settlements of pile-dwellings in Switzer- 
land belong to the pure Stone Period. 
In spite of their lake-dwellings the old 
Neolithic men of Switzerland appear to 
have possessed almost all the important 
domestic animals, but they also knew and 
^practised agriculture. They lived by cattle- 
rearing, agriculture, hunting, and fishing, 
and on wild fruit and all that the j)lant 
world freely offered in the way of eatables. 
Their clothing consisted partly of skins, 
but partly also of stuffs, the majority of 
which seem to have been prepared from 
fiaXt 

The endeavour of the settlers to live 
together in lastihg homes protected from 
^ ^ surprises, and in large num- 

iietmiiiiif* unmistakable proof 

t ^ I rk 4 aware of the 

soeui Order advantages of a settled mode of 

life, and that we have not to imagine the 
inhabitants of the pile-dwellings as nomadic 
herdsmen, and kill less as a regular race 
of hunters and fishermen; The permanent 
concentratioiS:^^ of a large number of 
individuals at the same point, and of 
hundreds of families in neighbouring inlets 
of the lakes, could not have taken place if 


there had not been through all the seasons 
a regular supply of provisions derived 
principally from cattle-rearing and agri- 
culture, and if^there had not existed the 
elements of social order. Even the establish- 
ment of the lake-settlement itself is not 
possible for the indjsvidual man ; a large 
community must have here worked with a 
common plan and purpose. Herodotus 
describes a pile-village in Lake Prosias, in 
Thracia, which was inhabited by Pjeones, 
who defended it successfully against the 
Persian general Megabazos. The scaffold 
on which the huts were built stood on high 
])iles in the middle of the lake ; it was 
connected with the bank only by a single, 
easily removable bridge. Herodotus says : 

The piles on which the scalTolds rest were 
erected in olden times by the citizens in a 
body ; the enlargement of the lake-settle- 
ment took place later, according as it was 
necessitated by the formation of new 
families. 

According to the kirge numler of lake- 
dwellings of the vStone Age in the Alpine 
_ 1 lowlands, and according to the 

^ quantity of products of 

primitive industry that have 
been found there, centuries 
must have elapsed l>etween the moment 
when the first settlers rammed in the piles 
on which to build their dwellings and the 
end of the Stone Period. 

The huts of the settlements of the Stone 
Age were partly round and partly quad- 
rangular, and, like the pile-hut discovered 
by Frank near Schussenried, were divided 
into two compartments — one for the cattle, 
and the other, with a hearth built of 
stones, for the dwelling of man. The floor 
of the hut was made of round timber 
with a mud foundation, and perhaps 
also with a mud flooring ; in Frank's 
hut the walls were formed of split tree- 
trunks, standing vertically with the split 
sides turned inward, firmly put togetner 
between comer posts. The round huts 
had walls of roughly intertwined h^anches, 
covered viilh day inside and out ; of this 
clay-plaster, numerous pieces have been 
preserved, hardened by fire, with the marks 
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of the branches. The pile huts of the lakes materials still employed at the present 
were connected with the water by block day. Corn was baked into a kind of bread 
or rung ladders. Victor Cross found such consisting of coarsely ground grains. The 
a ladder in one of the oldest stations ; millstones that were used for grinding the 
it coasisted of a long oak pole provided corn are found in large numbers. They 
at fairly regular intervals with holes arc rather worn, hollowed slabs of stone, 
ill which the rungs were inserted. « and smaller flat stones rounded 

Of special importance in ordimating the ^ ^ on the top, with which the 

degree of civilisation attained by the grains of corn were crushed on 

lake-dwellers of the Slone Ag:e are the ‘ ^ the larger slabs. Some of the 

remains of spinning and \veaving impte- kitchen utensils we find already much 
ments and of webs and textile fabrics, improved. Large and small pots for stor- 
plaited work, etc. Flax has been found ing purposes, earthen cooking pots, and 
wound on the implements made of ribs, dishes, and large wooden spoons and twirl- 
that we mentioned above as flax combs; ing-sticks — the latter probably for churn- 
we have also mentioned the fixing of blades ing — have been preserved. Vessels like 
with flax, or threads made of it, and strainers served for making cheese ; they 
the numerous wide and narrow nets made are pots in whose sides and bottoms a 
of threads. For spinning the thread, number of small holes were made for 
spindles were used just like those of the pouring off the whey from the cheese, 
present day, a spindle-stick of wood Here, in the fully developed Neolithic 
Ixnng fastened into a spinning-whoii Period we find the early inhabitants of 
First made of stone, clocr-horn, or Switzerland to be a settled agricultmal and 
Traces of Th^ farming population. Although hunting 

Textiles known ; a loom has and fishing still furnished an impoitant 

‘ not yet been found, either ; but part of their food, so that in some places 
numerous weaver’s weights, w’hich served even more deei- bones have been found 
for spinning the threads, have boon. Excel- among the cooking remains thanlx)nesof 
lent webs, some of them twilled, were the ox, yet the milk, cheese, and butter of 
produced, of which we have many frag- the cows, sheep, and goats, the flesh of these 
ments. Remains of mats and baskets prove and of the hog, and bread and fruit, already 
that those were manufactured from the formed the basis of their subsistence. 



A PRIMITIVE STYLE OF DWELLING STILL WIDESPREAD IN SAVAGE LANDS 
Tlt«it4k« still iti use In New Ottluse, Ulustrated to this rei^roductlon from «ii old utorls, 

D’UtwUto's of the Astrotohei*" sire satuctly lUcs tho hike dwelttng* of prehistoric Europe. 


i6s 
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The results of cave research are almost as 
rich and varied as the results yielded by 
the study of the lake-dwellings in their bear- 
ing on the Neolithic stratum. Where there 
is a Drift stratum in the cave-earth the con- 


fusion of Palaeolithic and Neolithic objects 
can, as we have said, scarcely be avoided. 
But there are numerous grottos and small 


Man Learning 
the 

Art of Living 


caves in which the Neolithic 
stratum is the oldest, so that 
mistakes are out of the ques- 
tion. In a large number of 


such places in the cave district of the Fran- 
conian-Bavarian Jura the conditions under 
which finds have been made in the Neo- 


lithic stratum have proved almost as pure 
and unmixed as in the lake-dwellings. 

The cave-dwellers of the later Slone Age 
in the Franconian Jura were, like the 
Swiss lake-dwellers of the Stone Age, 
mainly a pastoral race. They j)ossessed 
all the important domestic animals that 
the latter possessed — dog, cow, horse, 
sheep, goat, pig — and likewise practised 
agriculture, or, at any rate, flax -growing ; 
at the same time hunting and fishing formed 
a considerable part of their means of sub- 
sistence. So that, not only on artificial 
pile-works on the shores of lakes, but 
also on the banks of South German rivers, 


there formerly lived a race which, al- 
though still mainly restricted to hunting 
"and fishing, and using no metal, but 
exclusively stone and bone tools, already 
practised cattle-breeding and primitive 
agriculture, and was able to increase the 
means of existence afforded it by Nature 
by the first technical arts — by the chipping 
and grinding of stone instruments, bone 
carving, and, above all, pottery-making, 
tanning, and the arts of sowing, weav- 
ing and plaiting. 

Of most importance, as showing the 
state of civilisation of the Neolithic rock- 


dwellers, are the numerous articles carved 
from bone that must be looked upon as 


instruments for weaving and net-knitting. 
^ , . For the latter purpose there 
oe^niimg large, finely-smoothed 

. bone crochet-needles, some of 


aii4 Kaittiftg 


them carved from the rib of a 


large ruminant. The handle-end is 
smoothed by use, and the end with the 
hook is rounded from the same cause. 


The end is frequently perforated, so that 
it might be hui^g up. Still more numerous 
were shuttles of various forms. 


According to the numerous finds of 
perforated clay weaver's weights^ the 

''x66' ’ . - ■ ’ . ' ^ , 


loom, like that of the lake-dwellers, must 
have been like the ancient implement 
that, according to Montelius, was in use 
on the Faroe Islands a comparatively 
short time ago. Spinning-whorls are very 
numerous, being partly flat, round discs 
of bone pierced in the centre, and partly 
thick bone rings or large beads of bone 
and deer-horn and flat burr-pieces of deer- 
antlers. 

It was formerly thought that the Neo- 
lithic Europeans did not possess the arts 
of engraving and carving animals and 
human figures which the Palccolithic Men 
had understood in such conspicuous 
manner. The progress of research has 
now produced more and more proof that 
in the later Stone Age the arts of carving 
and engraving had not died out. We have 
the celebrated amber carvings of the 
later Stone Age from the Kurisches Haff, 
near Schwarzort, some of which ])robably 
served a religious purpose ; those of ivory, 
bone, stalactite, etc., from the caves of 


France and the Polish J ura : tlj^e figures 
from Butmir, and other evidences. 

In Italy, in Lombardy, and Emilia, 
another group of settlements of the Stone 


Fortified 
Settlements in 
Stone Age 


Age has been found, which 
again exhibit the civilisation 
and all other signs of the 
later Stone Age, and in many 


respects more closely resemble the lake- 


dwellings than do the cave-dWellings. 
These aie the “ terramare,’' whose inhabi- 


tants, however, had already to some extent 
advanced to the use of bronze. A sharp 
division of strata into habitation of the 


pure Stone Age and habitation of the Metal 
Age has not yet been made. The huts stood 
on pile-work on dry land, the i)iles being 
six to ten feet high ; the whole settlement 
was fortified with trench and rampart, 
generally with palisades, and was of an 
oblong or oval plan. Berides many 
natural and artificial caves in Italy the 
dwelling-pits, which may formerly have 
borne the superstructure of a hut, also 
belong to the pure Stone Age. 

Such dwelling-pits of the Stone Age 
seem to have been distributed all over 


Europe. Burnt wall-plaster with impres- 
sions of interwoven twigs, has frequently 
been found near or in the pits, doubtless 
indicating hut-building. In Mecklenburg, 
where the dwelling-pits were first carefully 
examined by Liesch, they have a circular 
outline of ten to fifteen yards, and are five 
to six and a fialf feet deep. At the bottom 
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of the pit lie burnt and blackened stones, 
h^iirthstones, charcoal, potsherds, broken 
bones of animals, and a few stone imple- 
ments, the latter being mostly found in 
larger numbers in the vicinity of the 
dwellings. The same circular dwelling- 
pits of the Stone Age are found in France. 
Smaller hearth-pits were recently found in 
^ ver}^ large numbers in the 

9 range Spessart, in Bavaria, with hun- 

erd^Vinn stone hatchets and 

^ perforated axe-hammers, some 
ot the former being very finely made of 
jadeitc. 

During the Neolithic Period dwellings 
were frequently made on heights, and it 
seems that even at that time they were to 
a certain extent walled round and fortified. 
Such settlements are numerous all over 
Southern and Central Germany, in Austria- 
Hungary, especially in the coast -country, 
and in Italy and France. Many of these 
stations belong purely to the Stone Age ; 
indeed, the majority were inhabited 
alreaBy during the Stone Age, and furnish 
the typical Neolithic relics iamiliar Irom 
the foregoing. On the other liand, they con- 
tinue to be inhabited even in the later metal 
p^idds, and in some cases right down . 
to rrmdern times. The rock near Clausen, 
in the Fisack valley, in the Tyrol, on which 
the large Safien monastery now stands, was 
a mediaeval castle, and during the times of 
thd Romans a fortified settlement called 
Sobona stood there ; and when excava- 
tions were made in 1895, for adding n(*w 
buildings to the monastery, a well-ground 
stone hatchet* of the later Stone Age came 
to' light. On* many hills in Central 
Germany arc found traeps of the ancient 
presence of n:>en who lived on them or 
assembled on them for sacrificial feasts ; 
the earth is coloured black by charred 
remains and organic influences, and this 

black earth on heights and hills 
contains frequently, as we have said, the 
traces of Neolithic men. In Italy, many 
. finds on such heights — for in- 

stance, those made on the small 
castle-hill near Imola — seem to 

, exhibit that stage of the Stone 

Age that is missing in the terramare, and 
that precedes the beginning of the Metal 
Age of the terramare, but corresponds to 
it m every essential except in the possession 
of melaJ. 

But the view that is opened up is still 
wider. The prehistoric times of the New 
World also 4iddbit a Neolithic stage, 
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corresponding to that of Europe, as the 
basis of the further develojiment of the 
ancient civilised lands of America. And 
where a higher civilisation did not develop 
autochthonously in America, * European 
discoverers found the Neolithic civilisation 
still in active existence, as they did in the 
whole Australian world. Accordingly ifi 
these vast regions, which have never risen 
above the Stone Age of themselves, the 
same stage of civilisation which in the old 
civilised lands belongs to a grey, im- 
memorial, prehistoric period, here stands 
in the broad light of historic times. Thp 
study of modern tribes in an age of stone 
throws many a ray of light on the con- 
ditions of the prehistoric Stone Age : 
and this study, on the other hand, show? 
us that the ])rimitive conditions of civil- 
isation of those tribes stand for a general 
stage ol transition in the development 
of all mankind. 

The lake-dwelling stations, and the 
land settlements n'semhhng them. prov(‘ 
ot themselves how far the* cultiin' of the 


The 

Fouii4atio&s 
of Society 


eaily inhabitants of Europe was advanced 
ev('n in that ancient period which was tor- 
merly imagined to lx* scarcely 
raised above half-animal con- 
ditions. Such striu'tnres could 
not be erected unless men 
combined into large* social communi- 
ties, which is inde(‘d indicated by the 
very fact of the number ol dwellings that 
were crowded into a comparatively small 
space. For the first ramming-in of the 
pile-works a large number of m(*n working 
together on a common plan was absolut(‘ly 
necessary. Tlie same applie's to the con- 
struction of the arlifuial islands, protected 
by pile-works and partly resting on ]>iles, 
termed ‘Vrannoges’' by Ii ish arcbieologists, 
and to the Italian villages called “ terra- 
mare,” which likewise once rested oii 
piles and were protected by ditches 
From the extent of the pile-works we are 
able to estimate the number of the former 
inhabitants of the settlements supported 
by them. Quite as clear an idea of th^ 
number of the former inhabitants is als6 
given by the early circumvallations on 
the tops of hills and shoulders of rock, 
which were likewise made and inhabited 
during the Stone Age. ^ 

The co-operation of a lar^e number of 
men for a common purix)$e is also shown 
in the often huge stone structures to which, 
on account of the stee of the stones 
employed in, their construction^ the t^e 




THE FAMOUS GIANT CHAMBER NEAR ROSKILDE IN DENMARK 
That the men of the later Stone Age had developed a considerable degree of culture is proved by such 
remains as these. The erection of these giant chambers must have called for a vast amount of co-operation, 
skill, and ingenuity. The means whereby the massive stones were placed into position, and so fixed to 
withstand the shocks of thousands of yeais, have not yet been satisfactorily explained by archaeology. 

nK'galithic structure*', or gigantic stone mounds. They were the inner structures 

.structures, has been given. In Northern ot large tumuli, in which the reverence 

Europe they, too, belong to the Stone Age of the men of the Stone Ago once buried 

jiroper. The majority of these gigantic its heroes. One of the finest “ giant's 

structures were originally tombs ; the chamIxTs " is probably that near Cm, 

principle on which they are built is often in the neighbourhood of Roskilde, in 

repeated even in far less imposing tombs. Denmark. 'I'he building material consists 

The stone blocks of which these gigantic merely ot erratic stone blocks of enormous 

structures are piled now olten lie bare. siz\ The lough blocks were mostly set 

Large stones ])laced crosswise, which up by the side of one another, without 

represent, as it were, the side-walls of a any further working, so as to sup|X)rt one 
room, supi)ort a roof of one or several another as far as possible ; at the same 
“ covering-stones " of occasionally colossal time all of them, as vSo])hus Miiller observes, 
size. For the erection of these in their are slightly inclined inward, so that they 
present position without the technical are kept more firmly in position by their 
resources at the disposal of modern own weight. The stones thus erected, 
builders, human strength aj^ipcars inade- forming the parallel side-walls of the 
quate ; in popular opinion only giants whole structure, stand so far apart that 
could have made such structures. Some a huge erratic block, reaching from one 
of the stones are really so large, and the wall to the other, could be placed on 
covering-stones especially so enormous, them as a roof. The distance between 
that these buildings have defied destruc- the side-walls of the giant's chambers 
tion, for thousands of years, by their very attains a maximum of eight to nine feet ; 
weight. the covering-stones placed on them ate 

In the time of their construction these some ten to eleven feet long. The pressure 
giants' graves were mo.stly buried under cf the covcrin’j-slones from above help.s 
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considerably fo hold the whdle struct 
ture together. In order to distribute 
the pressure of the covcung-stones 
leguJarly, smaller stones were carefully 
mseited under the wall-stones wheie 
they had to stand on the ground. How 
exactly these pioportions ol weight 
wcie ludged is pioved by the fact 
that these structures of heavy and 
irregular stones, lesting on then 
natural, differently shaped sides and 
edges, have held togethei until the 
})resent day. The inner walls of 
the chambers were made as care- 
fully as possible Where, as on the 
outside, the lough and iiregulai 
foim of the stone block projects, 
either the naturally smooth side was 
turned inwaid oi the roughness was 
chipped off 

These are the beginnings of a real 
aichitectiue, seen also in the regu- 
lar wedging with small stones of the 
spaces left between the wall-stones and 
covering-stones and between the wall- 
stones themselves These small stones 
weie fuquently built in, in legulai 
wall-like layeis Sandstone was often 
used for the purfxise, being moie easily 
sj)ht into legular pieces, which gave 
this inasomy a still more pleasing ap- 
peal ance. The numlHT of stone blocks 
used for the wall-sides varies according 
to the si/e of the giant\ chambeis, as 
dot's also the number of coveiing- 
stones Foi smaller chambers, with six 
to nine wall-stone'-, two oi Ihiee cover- 
ing-stones were required But far 
larger stone chamliers occur, as many 
as seventeem wall stones basing been 
counted. Such huge chambeis require 
a whole low ot covetmg-stones l)e* 
side one anothei. The door-opening 
often shows a sjH‘cial regard for 
architectonics 1 he two door-}X)st 
stones aie lathci Jowc'r than the other 
wall-stones , on them a stone was 
laid horizontally, which kept them 
apart and distiibuted the pressure 
of the coveimg-stone equally on both 
}x>sts. 

Very often there was also a stone as 
a threshold. Leading to the door is a 
low passage* made in similar manner 
to the chamber, hut of far smaller 
stones. The passage is only hlg^ 
enough to allow one to creep through 
whereas the chambei itself ls about as 
high as a man, so that one could stanc 




“THE MERCHANTS TABLE AN IMMENSE DOLMEN ERECTED IN THE STONE AGS 
Archaolog^ists are not entirely agreed as to the purpose of these dolmens They were more likely graves or 
chambers associated with religious rites, than residences This example is at Locmanaquer near Camac, in Hnttany 


upright in most of them laigci stom 
chambeis aic larcly without this ])as- 
Scigc, and from it such grave-stiucturts 
have been named ]>assag( giavts ** 

Besides the building in of small stones, 
the holts still le- 
maining between the r"”’^ 
stones were also 
coated over on the 
outside with mud to 
keep tht lain-watei 
from soaking in , 
mud was also fie- 
quently used for 
making a rough 
plaster flooi for the 
chamber if the 
natural flooi could 

not be made level 

enough On the flooi M 

IS frequently found a y 

compact layei of J 

small flints, or a 
regular pavement of , 

flat stones, often ' 

I o u g h - h e w n , or ' 

loundish stones fit- 
ting one another as 

nearly as possible, • ^ 

which were then 

probably also 

covered with a thick ‘ 

layer of mud. ^ -! — ! : 

So that in these interior of the 


technical accomplishments and have pie 
scivcd for us the usual loim ol the 

dwellings of those eaily times In what 
manner the huge covering stones weic 
placed on the side-walls ot the giant's 
chambeis is a pro- 
I blem still unsolved. 

M Doubtless many 

M / 'M on such stiuc- 

r turcs, and the 

' histoiy ot building 

" teaches us that with 

the pioper use of 
‘ .* human streneith— as, 

foi instance, in 
ancient hgypt — 

' \ great weights can be 

^ ^ ' raised and placed in 

' position with very 

# pieces ^^^of wood as 

which were ongm- 

JhL i^ounds or barrows, 

jMEpf arc still preserved at 

the present day, and 

often the chamber 

MERCHANTS’ TABLE WaS qUltC COVCrcd 


bo that in these interior of the “merchants’ table was quite covered 

giant's chambers we Thislsthe interior of the above dolmen it wiU be seen that With earth Oil tsidc : 

lave real buildings, it then formed the 

which imply high Th. pnn«pia nwportta* »t™e i» ««»««« w«th sculpture centie of what was 
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generally a circular barrow, often regular 
f?mair hills ten to^fifteen feet high and fre- 
quently, over ninety feet in circumference. 

The corpses were buried, not cremated. 
They were frequently in a crouching 
attitude, or tl at of a sleeper lying side- 
ways with the legs drawn up to the body. 
The smaller graves often represent single 
interments ; the larger or largest ones are 
mostly family tombs, in which numerous 
corpses were interred one after the other 
at different times. But this repeated use 
of the^ graves is found also with smaller 
ones,' and’ even with stone cists. Only 
the last corpse then lies in a normal 
position, while, through the re])eated 
opening of the grave and the later inter- 
ments, the skeletons belonging to pre- 
viously interred cori)ses appear more or 
less disturbed or intentionally \mt aside. 
The skulls of the corpses interred in the Neo- 
lithic graves are well formed, their size indi- 
cating a very consid(;rable brain develop- 
ment. The cor])ses were no bigger than the 
present inhabitants of the same districts, 
and the form of the head corresponds partly 
with that of the present po})ulation of those 
countries. Nor do the skeletons otherwise 
differ from those of modern men. 

In America, also, gigantic structures were 
erected by the aborigines who lived in the 
Stone Age, to commemorate and to ])rotect 
their dead. They consist partly of large 
mounds of stones and earth, which are like- 
wise often regular small hills, and partly of 
stone structures reminding one of the giants' 
chambers. The majority of the mounds 
were doubtless mainly sepulchral ; others 
may .have been temple-hills or sacrilicial 
mounds, defensive works or observatories. 

The objects buried with the occupants 
belong mostly to the Neolithic Period, 
and consist chiefly of stone weapons and 
tools, some rude, but others finely worked 
and polished. Some are of pure natural 
copper, which was beaten into shape cold 
with stone hammers. Besides these, and 
ornaments and pottery, an American 
specialty is found in the form of tobacco- 
pipes carved from stone, some of which 
give interesting representations of men 
and animals ; ' this seems to prove that 
tobacco also played a part in the American 
funeral rites of those 'times. 

The graves of the Neolithic Period not 
onlyrindicate that mankind generally was 
jgndowed ivith'the same gifts as regards the 
first principles of the art of building, but 
they also afford us a glimpse of the mental 


life of that period of civilisation which 
at a more or less distant period was spread 
over the whole earth. What is so charac- 
teristic is • the affectionate care for the 
corpse, for whose protection no amount of 
labour and trouble appeared too great. We 
can have no doubt that this reverence was 
based on a belief in the immortality of the 
soul — a belief which we find also" at the 
present day among the most backward and 
abandoned “savages." That the pre- 
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HOW STONE AGE MAN WAS BURIED 
Photograph of an actual skeleton, hi position of burial, 
taken from a prehistoric mound grave m North America. 

historic men of the Stone Age held this 
belief is proved by the ornaments, weapons, 
implements, and food placed with the dead 
for use in the next world. Their burial cus- 
toms certainly express a kind of woi:slnip 
of departed souls which has played and 
still plays so important a part in the 
religious ideas of all primitive peoples, and 
is one of the oldest fundamental notions 
common to mankind. 




THE STRANGE RELIGION OF THE STONE AGE: A DRUID CEREMONY AT STONEHENGE 
A viTid illtistratum, from an old prints of the ptir^ses of the mysterions stone circles comnon in Teltic countries. 
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WHEN HISTORY WAS DAWNING 


^HE discovery of Drift Man, his distinc- 
^ lion from man of the later Stone Age, 
the investigation of the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic strata of culture of Europe and of 
the whole earth, and the scientific recon- 
struction of the earliest forms of civilisa- 
tion based on these, are due solely to 
the natural-science method of research. 

It was only when the exact methods of 
•palaeontology and geology had been brought 
to bear with all their rigour on the study 
of ancient man by savants schooled in 
natural science that solid results were 
obtained. On this sure foundation the 
science of history now continues building, 
and uses, even for the later periods, so far 
as recorded information is not available, 
and to supplement it, the same methods of 
palaeontology and natural science which 
were applied so successfully to the earliest 
stages of the evolution of mankind. 

The first point is to collect the relics 
of the periods of the evolution of culture 
'T* 'T ki which follow on the later 

of‘pr'.hr.toric Age and to separate 

Periods them according to geological 
strata, uninfluenced by those 
older pseudo-historic fancies by which the 
deepening of our historical knowledge has so 
long been hindered. By carefully separat- 
ing and tracing the earth’s strata till we 
come to those that furnish remains of times 
recorded in history, it has been possible 
to establish first a relative chronology of 
the so-called later prehistoric periods of 
Central Europe, whose offshoots pass 
immediately into recorded history. 

By digging, after the same method of 
palaeontological science, through stratum 
after stratum in the oldest centres of culture, 
especially in the Mediterranean countries, 
and by arranging the products by strata — 
uninfluenced by historical hypotheses — 
after the same natural-science method of 
research which has produced such remark- 
able results in Central Euroi>e, the most 
surprising conformity in the evolution of 
culture in widely remote regions has been 
shown. It was found that in the Medi- 
terranean countries, and also in Egypt and 
Babylonia^ forms of culture already belong 


to the time of real history which were first 
recognised in Central Europe as pre- 
liminary prehistoric stages of historical 
strata ; so that it was })ossible also to 
establish an absolute historical chronology 
for those instead of the relative prehistoric 


one. 


Thus times which, as regards Central 
Europe, were hitherto wrapped in pre- 
j, , historic night are enlightened by 

PrlhUtoric as regards 

Ni*ht Central and Northern Europe, 

we cannot name the peoples who 
were the bearers of those forms of culture, 
and although we disdain to give them a 
premature nomenclature of hypothetical 
names, yet their conditions of life and 
culture and the progressive development 
of these, in manifold contact and inter- 
course with neighbouring and even far 
remote historic peoples and periods, have 
risen from the darkness of thousands of 
years ; and their relation in time to the 
latter has been recognised. 

Thus prehistoric times have themselves 
become history. The historical account 
of every single region has henceforth to 
begin with the description of the oldest 
antiquities of the soil that tell of man’s 
habitation, in order thereby to obtain the 
chronological connection with the evolu- 
tion of the history of mankind generally. 
That is the paljeontological method of 
historical research. 

The palaeontology of man has proved the 
StoAe Age to be a general primary stage 
of culture, for the whole human race. 
All further general progress in culture 
was affected by the discovery of the art of 
I A ^ V nietal-working-— the extraction 
of^Eariy*^ * of the metals from their ores 

C.U«re “‘I 

them. The later and latest 

eras of culture are the Metal Ages, as 
opposed to the Stone Ages. It is not the 
use of metal in itself, but the above- 
mentioned metallurgical arts, that form 
the criterion of the advance of culture 
beyond the bounds of the Stone Age. 
Where, as in some parts of America, native 
copper was found in abundance, this red 
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malleable mineral could probably be 
worked in the same way as stone, without 
any further progress necessarily develop- 
ing therefrom. The same may apply to 
m eteor-ir on, 
which is said to 
have been used 
for arrows, to- 
gether with 
stone points, by 
American tribes 
who were other- 
wise in the age 
of stone and but 
poorly civilised. 

In civilised 
lands it is chiefly 
metal casting 
and the forging 
of the heated 
metal which 
have made it 
possible to pro- 
duce better wea- 
pons and tools 
and more valu- 
able ornament>. 

The worked 
metals are first 
co])per, then the 
alloy of coj)])er 
and tin that 
bears the name 
ol classical 
bronze, and to these are soon added gold 
and — es])ecially in districts rich in the 
metal, as in Spain —silver. Later on the 
extraction of iron from its or(*s and the 
forging of that metal are discovered. 

According to this course of metallurgical 
progress the first metal period is distin- 
guished as the Bronze Period, which is 
begun by a Copper Period lasting mote 
or less long in different })laces. The second 
or later metal period is the Iron Period, in 
which we are living at the ])resent day. 
In the course of time, by gradually dis- 
placing bronze and copper from tlie rank 
of metals worked for weapons and tools, 
this Iron Age has develojjcd to its })resent 
stage. 

In Central Europe the pile-dwellings in 
the lakes of Western Switzerland again 
present us with specially clear and unin- 
terrupted series of illustrations of the 
progress of culture from the Stone Age to 
the Iron Age. Ending the Stone Age, we 
find first a period of transition, in which, 
vniie Stone continued to be principally 
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employed, a few ornaments, weapons, and 
tools of metal began to be used. This 
metal is at first almost exclusively copper, 
with only very little bronze ; iron is quite 

absent. Co])fxu* 
objects have 
been found in 
Western Switzer- 
land by Victor 
Gross, most 
extensively in 
FeneKs lake- 
dwelling station, 
which otherwise 
still belongs to 
the Stone Ag(j. 
The majority of 
these are small 
daggers, tormed 
after the pattern 
of the flint dag- 
g e r s ; s o m e 
alK'ady }X)ssess 
rivetings for 
lastening the 
1) 1 a (1 e t o a 
handle. I'liere 
are al>o chisels 
and small awls 
in bone handles, 
beads, and small 
o r n a m e n t a 1 
1 e a V e s , an d 
hatdiets of the 
form of the simj)lest stone hatcliets, with 
the edge hammered out and broadeiKul. 
Much lias proved the existence ot a ('opper 
Period corres}K)nding to thi> description 
in the lake-dwelling in tlie Mond Se(‘ in 
Austria, and in Hungary tlu* remains ot a 
('upper Period are ])articuhiiiy Irequent. 
Paralk*! cast's also occur in many other 
parts of Europe, particularly, as Virchow 
has proved, in the Spanish Peninsula, and 
in the Stone Age graves of Cujavia in 
Prussian Poland. These are the more 
important as they are most closely related 
to the conditions of culture discovered in 
the ancient strata of Hissarlik-Troy, 
Further unmistakable analogies occur with 
very ancient finds in Cyprus, and probably 
even with the oldest remains of Baby- 
lonian culture hitherto known. Here, too, 
we may include the finds of copper in the 
Stone Age of America. 

So that in the normal and complete 
evolution of culture there seems to be first 
a stratum of copper as the connecting link 
between the Stone and Metal Ages ; and 



From stone to metallic form 



Growth of the wings 

THE TRANSITION FROM STONE TO IRON 
This series of diagrams, reproduced from specimens in the British 
Museum, by permission of the Trustees, shows how the stone axe- 
head was used as the model for the metal axe or celt, and how that in 
turn was modified as workers gained experience in the use of the metal 
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this must be missing in those regions in 
which progress from" the stone to the 
metal culture was only brought about at a 
relatively later period by external influ- 
ences. This applies not only to all modern 
races in an age of stone, who obtained 
metal in recent times only 


The Passing 
of the 
Stone Age 


through contact with Euro]>ean 
nations who liad l)een living 


in the Iron Period for thou- 
sands of years, but, curiously enoiigh,also 
to the greater part of Airica, where the use 
of iron was prevalent at a prehistoric period. 

Just as the modern Stone races passed 
straight from the Stone Ag(‘ intotlie most 
highly-develo])ed Iron Age of the most 
arlvanced culture, so also the stone stratum 
of Central and South Africa is immediately 
overlaid by a stratum of iron cultun*, which 
was brought tliere in ancient times, prob- 
ably direct from Kgyifl. As theie is in 
Egy])t and througliout Nortli Airica a 
regular devel()[)mtait from the? C'opjxT- 
bronze Per iod to tlie comjfli'tc' iron culture, 
corresponding to the progress of the 
metal ('ultures of Europe* and Asia, the 
point of time is thus chronologically 
fixed at which this important elcnrumt 
of culture was transmitted Irom Europe 
to the blacks of Central and South Africa. 


In Western Switzerland the transition 
period of coi)per is followed without a’ 
gap in the dcvelojmieiit by the Bronze 
Period proper. With the introduction of 
bronze all the conditions of life weni more 
highly developed in the sense of increased 
culture. With better tools the stations ol 
the Bronze Age could be erected at a 
greater distance from the bank, often two 
hundred to three hundred yards ; the 
space they take uj) is also much greater. 
The piles are not only better preserved, 
according as the time of their being driven 
in more nearly apju'oaches our own, but 
th(‘y are also Ixdter worked, are oiten 
square, and the })oints that are rammed into 
the lake-bottom are better cut. The settle- 
ments of the Bronze Age often cover an 
ar(‘a of several hundred square yards, 
and aix* no longer com]>aratively mean 
^ , . villages, as in the Stone 

. Ag(* : the pile settk’ments 

Civilisation in - - ‘ 


Bronze Age 


of th(‘ Bronze Age are well- 


organised market towns 
and evvn flourishing small cities, where 
a certain luxury already ])rcvails. The 
])roducts ot tludr industry are graced by 
that beauty and (‘legance of lorm that 
only an advanced civilisation can create. 
As in the Stone Age, so also in the Bronze 
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Age of Central and Northern Europe, 
the most important working-implement, 
which" was, however, also used as a 
weapon, was the axe, or celt. The most 
primitive forms of axes, like the above- 
mentioned copper axes, still resemble the 
simple stone axes : like these, they have 
no special contrivance for fastening the 
handle. In more developed forms of 
axes such contrivances for fastening the 
handle appear first in the form of slight 
flanges, which become wider and wider ; 
finally they develoj) into regular wings, 
which, by curving towards one another, 
develop into two almost closed lateral 
semi-canals on the upper side of the celt. 


used for making their wea]>ons and 
tools in the periods of transition, they 
still imitate the old forms received from 
their forefathers. Just as the first metal 
axes of copper are copies of the stone 
axes, so also, when iron first became 
known, were weapons made of this metal 
which corresponded in form to the bronze 
weapons that had hitherto been used. 

The Bronze Period was first proved 
to have been a complete form of culture 
in the North of Europe — in North Germany 
and Scandinavia. We have now suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact that it 
was a preliminary stage of the Iron Age, in 
locally original development, in all ancient 



THE HILL OF TROY. IN WHICH IS RECORDED A WONDERFUL STORY OF MAN’S PROGRESS 
Seven towns of Troy were built upon this hill, one above the ruins of the other, the earliest datine from 3000 B.C.. 
and the brilliant excavations of Dr. Henry Schliemann, which have won him immortal fame, have contnbutca 
more to our knowledge of the history of mankind than any other excavations in ow time, as on this site is 
concentrated a continuous record of man’s progress from the late Stone Age to the height of Greek civilisation. 


In the hollow cells a simple socket for 
the handle was cast in the making ; an 
additional means of fastening the handle 
was provided in a loop, which also occurs 
on winged celts. Besides the celt, or 
axe-blade, broad and narrow chisels of 
bronze occur in various forms for working 
wood. A second chief type of instrument 
is the one-edged bronze knife with elegantly 
curved back and a handle tongue. 

The manner in which iron was found in 
the lake-dwellings, as mentioned above, 
sho’^vs the gradual development of a period 
of transition between a Bronze and an 
Iron Age. In spite of the difference 
in the material which the lake-dwellers 
xyS 


centres of culture. It is very remarkable 
that the civilised states of the New World 
also employed only copper and bronze 
as working metals. Thus the Peruvians 
did not know iron any more than the 
other American peoples until thw came 
in contact wdlh Euroj)ean influences. 
Besides cop{>er and bronze they had tin 
and lead, gold and silver. The Peruvian 
bronzes contain silver to the extent of 
five to ten per cent. There are axes or 
celts of bronze similar to the rudest of the 
fir.st European beginnings in metal cor- 
re.sjx)ndin^n form to the simple stone axe. 
Many of the other forms of weapons 
and implements familiar in the Bronae 
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Age of the Old 
World were also 
made of bronze 
or copper in 
America ; semi- 
lunar knives with 
a handle in the 
middle, lance- 
heads and arrow- 
heads, swords, 
war-clubs like 
morning stars, 
etc. At the same 
time weapons 
and implements 
of stone still 
remained in use. 

In the Old 
World progress 
beyond bronze is 
everywhere due 
to iron. 

One place has 
been found and 
most completely 



A WINE MERCHANT’S CELLAR IN ANCIENT TROY 
Nine colossal earthen jars were discovered by Dr. Scliliemann in the depths of the Temple r 1 
Athena. They had evidently belongred to some wine merchant’s cellar in the pre-Hellenic period. 


investigated after the 
method of paheontologi cal research, with 
all the help afforded by archccological and 
historical science, where, in overlying geo- 
logical strata, the evidences have been 
found of a ])rogrcssive development of cul- 
ture from the end of the Stone Age down to 
the brilliant days of Gra'co-Koman history. 



EXCAVATIONS 


THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT TROY 


Dr. Schliemltan’s discoveries in the ruins of this temple and the ruins of older buUdinn 
beneath It were amons: the richest in the entire annals of archeological research. 


There the chronological connection has 
been obtained, not only for the metal 
periods, but cilso for the end of the Neolithic 
Period. This most important place is Troy, 
the citadel-hill of Hissarlik, by the excava- 
tion of which Henry Schliemann has won 
immortal fame. Schliemann's excavations, 
supplemented and completed in deci- 
sive manner by 
D o r p f e 1 d , have 
brought about the 
most important 
advancement of the 
history of mankind 
that our age can 
show. 

Virchow *s name 
is inseparably 
associated with 
Schliemann’ s. 
Furtwangler, in his 
account, based on 
personal observa- 
tion, of the results 
of the excavations 
at Troy, has accom- 
plished the great 
service of exactly 
determining the 
chronological con- 
nections of the pre- 
historic with the 
historic eras, and 
thereby linking the 
former to history. 

m 
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On the spot on which tradition placed 
HomeriQTroy (says Furtwiinglcr) there really 
has stood a stately citadel, which was con- 
temporaneous with the golden age of Mycenae, 
the epoch of the Agamemnon of legend, was 
intimately related to Mycenrean culture, and 
at the same time corresponds most exactly to 
the idea of Troy underlying the old epic. 

The citadel -hill of Troy terminates a 
ridge of heights stretching westward from 
Mount Ida, almost parallel to 
Seven Hellespont, and slopes 

steeply into the Trojan })lain 
* or the valley of the Scamander. 
The natural hill itself is not very high, but 
it was overlaid by enormous layers of ruins 
of buildings and walls, whereby it has been 
considerably increased not only in height, 
but also in breadth. Stratum after stratum 
lies one upon the other like the leaves of 
a bud, so that the history of the habitation 
of this venerable place from the most 
ancient times can be read from these strata 


which have been opened up by Scliliemann 
and Dorpfeld, as from the leaves of a book. 
The original ground of the hill-plateau now^ 
lies some sixty feet above the plain, but the 
latter may have been raised something like 
sixteen to tw'enty feet by alluvial dei>osits 
since the Trojan War. The whole stratum 
of ruins l5nng on the original ground of the 
hill, which Schliemann oj>ened up, amounts 
to about fifty- two and a half feet. Srhlie- 
mann distinguished seven or eight different 
layers or strata, corresponding to as many 
towns which were successively built on 
this hiU, one on the ruins of the other. 

The lowest stratum, lying immediately 
on the original ground, belongs accordingly 
to the oldest, or first town, on the citadel- 
hill of Troy. Furtwangler says : 

By moderate computation this settle- 
ment must belong to the first half of the 
third millennium before Christ, but it may 
very well date back even to the fourth 
millennium. The inhabitants alrea<iy used 
copper implements in addition to stone ones. 
Their whole culture is most closely connected 
with that which prevailed in Central Euro|>e 
during the Copper Period. Clay 
the Fint vessels of the Copper Period from 
Town Lake Mond, in Austria, agree 
of Troy completely with those^^of the first 
Trojan tbw’n. Troy represents 
only an offshoot of Central European cul- 
tiire, and its inhabitants were in all prob- 
ability of European origin. 

We have already learned that the Copper 
Period is the end of the Neolithic Pettod 
and the beginning of the Metal Age. 
In the first Trojan town there is still 
extraordinarily little metal used, the axes, 


J.' 
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hatchets, knives, and saws still being 
of stone, of the familiar Central European 
types, and of the same materials, among 
which nephrite is particularly frequent. 
Other materials are serjxintine, diorite 
porphyry, hematite, flint, etc. 

The forms of these implements corre- 
spond entirely to those of the later Stone 
Age of Europe. The character of the 
ceramics also conforms in many respects, 
according to Virchow, to that of the Euro- 
pean Stone Age ; and the Stone Age finds 
at Butmir, in Bosnia, and similar ones in 
Transylvania seem especially to offer close 
analogies. It w^nild be a highly important 
step toward connecting history w'ith the 
Neolithic Period if the first town could be 
even more closely investigated, and perhaps 
more sharply divided Irom that second 
stratum which lies between it and the 
stratum described ]>y Schliemann as the 
second or burnt city, and which Schlie- 
mann aftei'ward separated into two strata, 
corresj)()nding to two towns. Perhaps the 
metal comes only from the second or 
higher stratum under tlu' burnt city. In 
that case the oldest would belong purely 
to the Stone Age. The ceramics 
Period seem to contradict 

Troy°s Glory furtwangler continues ; 

High above the first town, a 
deep layer of debris, is the level j^urfacc of 
the second town, which must at least be 
dated back to the second half of the third 
millennium before Christ. It was the first 
period of Troy’s glory. Mighty w'alls protected 
the citadel. Three difierent building periods 
may be distinguished. The walls were brought 
out a long way and strengthened, and 
magnificent new gates were built. During the 
third period of this second city a prince, 
fond of splendour, had the old narrow gate- 
way replaced by magnificent propvlaja and 
a large hall-erection with a vestibule. A 
great conflagration destroyed his citadel. 
A treasure was found by Schliemann — he 
called it Priam's treasure — in the upper part 
of the citadel wall, which was made of straw 
bricks. The tools of the second city are still 
partly of stone, but also partly of bronze, so 
that they already belong to the Bronze Age. 

The general character of culture is, 
according to Furtwangler, still essentially 
Central European. And yet many an indi- 
viduality has developed, and the influence 
of Babylonian culture is everywhere 
apparent, although it does not go very deep. 
To this influence our authority chiefly 
attributes the occurrence of a few pots 
turned on the wheel, especially flat dishes ; 
for the potter's wheel was still quite 
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unknown at that time in Europe, and even 
at a post so far advanced toward the East 
as Cyprus, while in Egypt and Babylonia 
it had been in use from the earliest times. 
In this period also Troy inclines more to 
Central Europe as its centre of gravity, 
but remains far behind the peculiar 
development that bronze work attained 
there ; in the metal tools no advance is 
^ made on the fonns of the Copper 

e ary Into any close relation 

^ with Cyprus it does not come ; 

^ only the basis of their culture 

is common to both. But this basis had a 
wide range, relics from German districts 
being often more closely related to the 
Trojan ones than are those from Cy]M*us. 

The brilliant period of the second city 
is followed by a long period of decline for 
Troy. Kuins are piled upon ruins, walls 
rise upon walls, but each poorer tlian the 
others ; no new citadel walls, no gates, no 
palaces belong to this period, in which three 




TROY: THE GREAT TOWER OF ILIUM 


The top of the tower is *6 ft, below the surface of the hill. The 
foundation is on the rock 46 ft. deep ; the heisrht of the tower is so ft. 


strata — the third, fourth, and fifth towns — 
are distinguished. The first half of the second 
millennium before Christ must at least be 
regarded as the lime of this deposit. The in- 
habitants evidently remained the same, and 
their culture is that of the second city. But 
no progrcis was made ; nothing but stagna- 
tion : the same forms of vessels continue to 
be made, the same decorated whorls. 
Naturally, no active intercourse with abroad 
could develop in this jieriod. And yet this 
was the time when an active civilised life 
began to develop on the islands of the /Bgcan 
Sea and on the east coast of Greece, which 
was to bloom in all its s])lcndoiir in the 
following period. 'I'o this time the finds at 
'fhera belong, where the pottery, all turned 
on the wheel, is already painted with a so- 
called varnish colour which shines like metal, 
and in which plants, flowers, and animals are 
treated in quite a new and promising natural- 
istic style IntluTto unheard of in Eur()])C. 
Jn Cyprus, too. the decoration of jiottery 
developed exceedingly in wealth and variety 
in this ])erio(l of the Bronze Age. Troy, on 
the other hand, is }H)or and degenerate. 

Ihit a new ])eriod of prospe- 
rity arrived for Troy, too ; 
this is the sixth town. Kich 
and powerful jnances again 
ruled in this citadel. They en- 
larged it far beyond its former 
compass. They built stro ig 
new walls— the oUl ones Irul 
long since sunk in ruins — 
not of small stones and straw 
bricks as before, but of large, 
smooth blocks, and gates and 
turrets. 'Fhey did not have 
the sloping mound of ruins 
levelled, as the lords of the 
second city had done ; they 
let the new buildings rise in 
terraces, on the ruins of the 
old ; stalely mansions with 
wide, deep halls, covered the 
acr()])olis. ('onstant inter- 
course existed with the princes 
of (ircccc, who at tliat time — 
the second half of the second 
millennium before Christ — 
built their citadels with 
cyclo])can walls. The Trojans 
employed the same peculiar, 
constantly-recurring small 
])rojections in their walls that 
wc find in a Mycena?an town 
on Lake Copal's in Boootia. 

And, above all, the Trojans 
now provided themselves with 
those beautiful vessels pain- 
ted with shining colour that 
characterise Mycena'an cul- 
ture in Greece, and whose 
natural style had so wonder- 
fully developed there on the 
♦I, Km tka basis of the attempts that wc 
J tSwer is »p ft! found at Thera. In Troy these 




THE TREASURE OF PRIAM, KING OF TROY ; A COLLECTION REVEALED BY THE EXCAVATIONS 

This remarkable collection of regal treasure comprises the key of the treasure-house (at top of picture in 
centre); and, under and about the key, a number of golden diadems, fillets, earrings, and smaller jewels. On 
the shelf below there are a number of silver talents and vessels of silver and gold ; while below them is a series 
of silver vases and a curious plate of copper. A variety of weapons and helmet crests of copper and 
bronze are displayed beneath, ana on the floor are a vessel, a cauldron and a shield, all made ot copper. 

tilings caused sonic imitation, but the results destruction must have taken place about 

remained far behind the originals. The living, the end of the ^lyceniean epoch of culture, 

imaginative conception of the natural was The seventh town, which is built immediately 
closed to the Trojan ; the honic-made pottery on the ruins of the sixth, shows, already, 

kept, on the whole, to its unpainted vessels, other and later culture. It had long been 

although these were now almost entirely suspected that a historical kernel was con- 
made on the wheel. cealed in the legend of Troy — now we 

Yet what chiefly interests us is the his- have the monumental confirmation. There 

torical. The sixth town, too, was suddenly really was a Troy, which was strong and 

given up, destroyed, and burnt. What follows great at the same time as the rulers of 

it are again only poor settlements. Its Mycenae, rich in gold and treasure, held 
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sway in Greece. And that Troy was des- 
troyed — vve may now safely affirm, from 
this agreement between relics and legend — by 
Greek princes of the Mycenaean e]:>och. whom 
the legend calls Agamemnon and his men. 

The seventh and eighth towns, built 
soon after the destruction of the sixth, 
show an interruption in llie intercourse 
with Greece. There the M-yceiKean period 
was broken by the displacement of ]>eoples 
known as the Doric migration, and that 
rich civilised life was rejdaced by a relapse 
into the semi-barbaric conditions of the 
North. In Troy, too, we perceive a period 
of decline, a relajxse into a stage long 
since past ; black hand-made vc'ssels, 
which in their lorm and decoration are 
strikingly like the home-made pots usual 
in Italy, especially Etruria and Latium, 
in the first j)art of the first millennium 
before Christ.” Finally, the seventh town 
also furnishes inferior imported Greek vases 
with painting, though coming not from 
Grece itself, but from the coast of Asia 


Minor, where Greeks had settled in connec- 
tion with the Doric migration. '' The 
^olic colonisation of Troas brought 
Ilium no fresli prosperity. Other places 
rose, Troy remained a miserable village. 
In the Hellenistic ixuiod the sky clears 
over Troy. What Alexander intended, 
T.ydmachiis carricxl out ; he restores 
Ilium to the jdace of a real city with 
new walls, and erects a maghtficent 
temple to Athene on the to]') of the acro- 
polis. . . . Yet artistic creation came 

to no real ])crfection. It was only when the 
great men of Rome, mindful of their 
Trojan ancestors, began to interest them- 
selves in the jdace, that new lile bloomed 
on Troy’s ruins.” 

Thus the geological - arclueological 
method relates history, merely reiving 
upon the monuments of the soil, without 
requiring written evidences. Pre-history 
has here attained its end ; it has heeprne 
historv. Johannes Ranke 



A VIEW STHOWING THE REMARKABLE CHARACTER OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT TROY 
Some idea of the enormous work involved in unearthing: ancient Troy will be grathered from the fact, made 
clear In this view, that the ground-level before excavatine was above the height of these buildings. A 
deep trench was cut, as shown in the illustration, through the whole hill of Hissarlik, the citadel town. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF COMMERCE: PRIMITIVE PEOPLE BARTERING IVORY 

TUSKS AND BULL-HIDES 


FACC PAOC laa 



THE GREAT STEPS IN AAN’S 

DEVELOPnENT 

BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH KOHLER 


THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


T he opinion that our own circumstances 
and affairs arc the only standard for 
jud^Tjing universal history has long been 
obsolete. Our day, with its concejitions, 
beliefs, hopes, and endeavours, is but a 
tiny portion of the past ; for thousands of 
years peojdes have existed who have lived 
in other intellectual siiheres than ours, 
who have pursued other ideals. 

The study ot history does not consist in 
an examination of the past ju-ojected, as it 
were, into the present : it is the study of the 
jnist considered as a ixirt of the constant 
coming and going ol men. And in order to 
become qualified as historians we must first 
of all attain a point ol vi('w from which we 
may, independently of time, behold history 
with all its great events file by ; as thougli 
we were men who had ascended to some 
elevation in the* universe from which they 
could look down ui)on the whole earth 
lying as a unity ^ - 

befon' them. This 

tiveJy^asa'merchour . 

must learn to escape 

mavcalUhe tyranny 

of our own time. the primitive 


picture of the development of humanity — 
that is, the development of the various 
active germs or principles inherent in 
man. By these are meant the active 
principles innate in mankind in the 
aggregate, in contradistinction to those 
which may exist in single individuals 
or in single races. 

The result of development is called 
“ civilisation ” — the s'tate of intellectual 
being, and of outward, material life, 
attained by a peo])le through evolution. 
Although spiritual and material culture 
flow into each other, they may b(' separated 
to this extent : as a physical, .-feeing 
endowed with senses, man endeavours to 
obtain satisfaction of his needs, and strives 
tor a position in relation to his environ- 
ment corresponding with the efforts he has 
made to obtain welfare ; as a feeling, 
in(|uiring, spiritual being he contains 
wathin him an ever- 
present desire to fuse 
the multitude of 
' separate impressions 
\ 1 he receives into unity, 

struggle for- 

* A ward until he arrives 

" ^ conception of the 

world and of lite. 

‘‘ Material civilisn- 
tion is the mode of 
k life through which 

m SH obstacles opposed 
to humanity may 
S ^ be overcome. By 

S the surmounting of 

‘ obstacles is meant 

I * the conqu ering of 

R* enemies, particularly 

P hostile animals, 

^ , the obtaining ol 

means for the preser- 
— vation of existence, 

.RT OF WEAVING and the employing of 


of dur own time. the primitive art of weaving and tiie employing ot 

Frnm universal The art of weaving arose from plaiting, and soon tllCSC means for th© 
r i uin to perfection, the American In^j^i and most of hndilv 

history we obtain a primitive peoples of our own day bemg skilled weavers, increase OI POQUy 
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B.C.5000 J 


B.C 4500 


B.C.4000-. 


B.C.3500 ^ 


B,C.3000-. 


B.C.2300> 


B.C.2000-, 


B.c:i 



L BuOding of tlie PyramkU. 
L Earliest monuments to 
I kings in Babylonia, 


Rise of Sem itic Baby- 
_ Ionian ^IH^doms. 


I Chaldscan Astronomy. 


B 


Khnmrnurabai. 
Assyiian records. 


^ Hebraic Monotheism. 

Zoroastei . 

^ Aegean Culture. 


B.C. 1000. Hellenic Culluie 

B.C 500 ' 


bales. 

{^I'.uddha. Coiifueius. 
.Socrates. 


> Socrates. 

^ Blato. Aristotle. 
-I ' y Epicui 



I J'.* ’’'rL ^ brisliai-iiy. 

Neo*j)l.iiotiists. 

,Si. Augustine, 

Mohammed. 

Johannes .Scotus. 
Avicenna. 
Schola-sticism 
Anselm. Abelard. 
Aquinas. R. Bacon. 
VViclif. 


Copernicus. Luther. 
Kraticis Bacon. Newton. 


Kant. Steam. 
iJarwin. fc Icctririty 


OUR OWN DAY COMPARED WITH THE 
HISTORIC PAST 

Oar day, with its conceptions, beliefs, hopes, and endea* 
vours, is but a tiny portion of the past ; for thousands of 
years people^ have existed who have lived in other Intel* 
lectual spherM than ours, who have pursued other ideals* 
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welfare. In respect of material civilisa- 
tion man passes through stages that 
differ widely from one another, that vary 
according to the manntu* in which the 
nere.ssities for existence are obtained, 
and according to the way in which enemies 
are withstood for the safeguarding of life, 
welfare, and acquisitions already gained. 
Races are spoken of as siip})orting them- 
.selves by the chase and fishing, or by cattle- 
breeding and farming, according to 
whether they are accustomed to derive 
subsistence directly from “ nature un- 
adorned,” or by means of the cultivation 
and utilisation of natural products. 

No sharp line of distinction, however, 
may be drawn. It is inadmissible to 
speak of races as su]q>orting themselves 
solely by hunting and lisliing, for the 
very same peo|)les feed on profhirts of the 
soil wherever they are found and recog- 
nised as means of subsist en(‘e. They 
live, it is true, upon flesh aiul tNh, but also 
upon roots and the fruit of wild trees. 
While in this state ot ('ivilisation, man 
avails himself only of that wliich Natiin' 
places betore him ; he neitlier adapts 
Nature to his desire, to his needs, or to his 
manner of livin^^. nor understands how to 
do it. He can make no turther use ot 
Nature than to acquin* a knowledge of the 
sources of supjflv, ot how to .seize time and 
o]^t)ortunity, and to overcome the ob'-tacles 
of life in his own t('rritory. He ascertains 
the haunts of ganu', (iiscovers how to 
olitain fish, ex[)lores for wild honey or 
edible roots, learns to (liinl) the tallc^t 
trees and to let himself down into (lie 
decipe.st caves ; but Ih' lacks the ability to 
cultivate Nature, to cau.se her to produce 
according to his wifl. 

(Gradually the one ])ha.se amalgamates 
with the other. It is not seldom that 
hunting tribe.s have small tracts of land 
on which they raise a few edible plants. 
OKservation of Nature teaches them that 
germs develo]) from fallen seeds, and 
leads of itself to the idea that it is not best 
to allow plants to grow up wflid, and that 
it would be expedient to clear the surround- 
ing ground for their better growth. And 
when this stage is reached, the next step — 
not to allow seeds to spring up by chance, 
hut to place them in the soil one*s .self — 
is not very far off ; and thus the mere 
acquisition of Nature’s raw vegetable pro- 
ducts gives place to agriculture. Often 
enough we observe instances of the men of 
a group carrying on hunting operations, 
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ing of weaj^ons and of contri- 
vances used for the rapture 
of animals lay within the 
province of the men. 

The discovery of how to 
])roduce fire by artificial 
means, inclopendently 
eflected in all parts of the 
world— as was also the 
discovery of the art of 
navigation — was of the 
gr(‘atest importance for 
the entire future. Fire was 
first a result of chance. 

VVlien lightning set a })or- 
tion of the forest in flames, 
and caused a multitude of 


while the womtMi 
are not only oc('ii- 
pied with their 
domt‘stic {'mjfloy- 
ments, but also till 
the soil ; thus the 
in (Ml are hunters 
and fishers, and 
the women arc 
agriculturists. Do- 
mestic work led 
the latter to take 
up the cultivation 
of ]>lants, even as 
it led them to the 
other light femi- 
nine handicratts ; 
while the repair- 












MANKIND’S PROGRESS IN HABITS OF DRESS 
This series of typical pictures is intended roughly to illustrate the upward progress of 
man from the almost nude savage to the neatly and conveniently dressed gentleman 
of to>day. The Elizabethan dandy is, of course, as fully dressed as man can be, and is 
introduced only as indicating the great change of sartorial ideas in modern times. 


animals or fruits to be 
roasted, men ])ut it to 
jn actical use. They le- 
('ognised the advantage' 
that fire gave them and 
sought to preserve it. 
I'he retention of the fire 
which had been sent 
down from heaven be- 
came one of the most 
weighty and significant 
o f functions. M a n 
learned how to keep 
w^ood - fibres smoulder- 
ing, and how to blow 
them into flame at will ; 
he also learned, that it 
was possible to convey 
fire, or the potentiality 
of fire, ^ilong with 
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him in his wanderings. But even then 
success was uncertain until a lucky 
chance led him to discover how to pro- 
duce flames at will, by nibbing two 
sticks together or by twirling oik' against 
the other. TIknc actions wt'it* oriuinally 
j)erformed for other ])ur])oses- to ]>ore 
holes in a ])ieeeoi wood, or to rub it into 
fibres : finally, one or t he ot Ikm' was l ai ri(‘il 
out with such vigour that a filament began 
to burn, and the discoxery was made. 
Sjiarks Irom flint must have sugg(‘sted a 
second method of kindling a fire : certainly 
the art of igniting soft filaments of wood 
by means oi a spark- thus enabling the 
very .smallest soiinx* of combustion to be 
used for human pur})0ses — wa^' known to 
man in the earliest tiiiu's. Tlu‘ obvious A 











AN INGENIOUS INDIAN FIRE DRILL 

Ilow to work in iron. Iron, by being 
placi'd in tlu' tin', brought to a white 
lieat. and siiK'lted, was rendered cajiable 
ot being put to such iis(*s as were impos- 
sible in tli(' ('ase ot brittle materials — 
bon(‘ or stone, tor examj>le. Many races 
nevtT a('qnin'd the art ol working even in 
tlie sotter nu'tals, and procured metallic 
implements from otlua* ]H*o])les. The 
great importance of metal-working is 
borm* out by the fact that the position 
of the smith, evi*n in legendary times, 
has been of the utmost significance. The 
Ages of Stone andol Mt'tal ludong to the 
N most imiKirtant stages of civilisation. 


ESQUIMAU MAKINU FIRE BY FRICTION ^ 
results of tlie us(' ot fii\? an.' means of 
obtaining warmth and of cooking food. 

Self-defence had already led to tiie use 
of weajHms, and, at the same tirin', the 
contrivances for liunling and fishing must 
liave Ix’come more and morc^ ])erfect. 
A very low dc'giee of ci\'i]isation is 
that of races nnacquaint(.‘d with the f)ow 
and arrow, and familiar with club or 
boomerang only—who know how to make 
Use merely of the w<*ight of a sub-tance, 
or, as in the case of tlic boomerang, of a 
peculiar means of imparting motion. 

The time jircvions to the discovery of 
the art of working m metal was the Age 
of Stone. It was a natural transition 
period during which men began to learn 
to make use of the malh?a} le metals, which 
could he hammered and beaten into 
various shajies, and finally discovered 
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THE GAUCHOS WAY OF OETT^ A LIGHT 


THE GREAT STEPS IN MAN^S DEVELOPMENT 


Having made himself weapons, man did 
not employ them in fights with animals 
only ; he also used them on his lellow-men, 
and at the same time arose the necessity 
for protective coverings— that is, the need 
for a means of neutralising the effect of 
weapons on the body. Thus followed the 
invention of the shield as a portable 
shelter, of the coat of mail and oi the 
helmet, and of armour in general in all its 
different forms and varieties. 

Together with weapons, utensils aie 
characteristic of material culture. Utensils 
are implements used in tlie arls of ]>eare, 
domestic and industrial ; they are instru- 
ments which enable us to increase our 
power over Nature. Some utensils have 
undergone the same transformations as 
have weapons ; others have their own 
independent history. J ust as the t‘dg(*s 
of shells served as patterns for knite- 
blades, so did hollow stoiK's, 
the shells of crustaceans or 
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Underwood & UndorwotKi 

THE WONDERFUL ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE 
inese pictu resp resent a striking^ contrast : the sullen clod with his primitive 
•loe, and the Canadian reaper drawn by thirty horses, both in uso to-day 


THE HOE 
by Millet 

ot tortoises, become models for 
dishes and basins. From the 
discovery of the impervious- 
ness of dri(‘d earth, the 
potter’s art develo]>ed ; it be- 
came })ossiblc to mould clay 
into desirecl sha})es while 
moist, and then, when dry, to 
em})]oy it in its new form as a 
vessel for holding liquids ; for 
that which has always been 
of the greatest importance in 
the making of utensils has 
be(‘n the taking advantage of 
two o])]){)sile characteristics 
display(‘d by a material dur- 
ing tlie different stages' of 
it'^ manutaclnre — plasticity, 
which admits of its first being 
moulded into various forms, 
and another quality, which 
causes it afterward to stiffen 
into solidity and strength. 

A further acqii sit ion was 
the art of braiding and plait- 
ing, the joining together of 
flexible materials in such a 
way that they held together 
by force of friction alone. 
Thus coherent, durable fabrics 
may be produced, and by 
joining together small parts 
into an aggregate it is also 
possible to give a definite 
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The way in which man has protected him- ‘ shows the earliest form of chain mail. In 

self against his foes in battle, and the ' the second we see the armour of the Roman 

gradual progress and decline of such ^ legionary, while the third shows the heavy 

methods, IS shov/n in these pictures. The ■ accoutrement of a mediawal wanior A 

first is from the monuments of Nineveh, and ■ lielmct of the same period is also shown. 


MAN'S METAL DRESS : THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARMOUR FROM ANCIENT TO MEDIAEVAL TIMES 


form to the whole and to adapt it to 
various uses. The quality of adaptability 
is especially develojied in the producbs ot 
plaiting, but the quality ol inijierviouMies^ 
is lacking. \Vick(‘rwork was ux'd not only 
in the lorm ot baskets, but aKo in other 
shapes, as means for prot(‘Ction 
Growth of shelter, as maUiial lor 

me Texti e tying and 

* binding. Tiie art ol weaving 

arises from plaiting, and along with it come 
methods for spinning thread. It thu^ 
becomes ])ossible to make an imnuTi'-c* 
number of different useful artic'les out of 
shajieless vegetable material, Fibre.s are 
rendered more durable by being bound 
together, and textures formed from 
threads arc adajited to the most various 
uses of life. This has an influence on the 
development of weajions also : bow- 
strings, slings, and la.ssos presujipose a 
rudimentary knowledge*, at least, of the 
textile arts ; and as knowledge increases, 
so are the products imjiroved in turn. 

Means for conveyance are also invented, 
that difficulties arising from distance may 
be overcome. At first men carry burdens 
upon their backs, heads, or slunilders. or 
in the hand, jdacing whatever they wish 
to transport in a utensil — a basket or a 
piece of cloth—thus producing a coherent 
whole ; later, in order to render convey- 
ance still more convenient, handle^ are 
invented. Objects are dragged along the 
ground, and from an effort to save them 
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trom injury tin* idea of vU*dgc*s dev(‘l()])s. 
Tilings that are round enough aie rol\‘d 
to their (h'stinations ; this leads to the 
invention oi rollers and wheels, materials 
of reqiiirt'd form being brought into 
combination with riidinientary ag(‘nts oi 
circular motion, and thus, through a 
rotarv, a horizontal movement is obtained ; 
and so till* inree ol giavily is mad(‘ use ot, 
consistency ol motion proem ed, and tin* 
liind(*riiig efli'ct ot Irii'tion ovi'ia’oine to 
the gieatest jiossible degree. 

Means for carrying inanimate objects 
once invc'nted, it is not long beion* they 
are put to use tor the convi'yance ol man 
hims(‘lf : thus methorls for the trans- 
portation ol human beings are discov(*refl 
in the same manner as tiu* means lor the 
('arriage ot goods. 

In jinmitive times transportation by 
water is employed to a lar greater t*xtent 
than by land. Man learns how to swim 
in the same way as other animals do, by 
discovi'dng how to rejiress liis struggles, 
transforming them into definite, regular 
, movements. The sight ol 

First* '>hjects afloat must, through un- 

Boats ^'<'^nscious analysis — experience 

— have taught men to make 
light, water-tight structures for the 

conveyance oi goods iijion water, and, 
later, for the use of man himself. The pole 
by which the first raft was pushed along 
developed into the rudder. Kayaks and 
canoes were built of wood, of bark, and 
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The invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms rendered the protection of armour 
useless, and by the sixteenth century it 
had been greatly modified. The first of 
these pictures shows the slight armour 




worn by James II. The second is a suit 
of Japanese armour, discarded in our 
own time ; while the last is a portrait 
of a present day Life-guardsman, whose 
cuirass is more ornamental than useful. 
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o£ hides. In this connection, moreover, 
an (‘j)oclMnarking invention wa.s that of 
cloths in which to catch the wind — sails : 
and this, too, was a result of observation 
and experieiK'e. Man had known the 
effect of the wind ii[)on tlnttering cloth, 
to his loss, long enough l')eforc he hit 
upon the idea of emploving it to his 
advantage. Idnally he learned that by 
id justing the sails he might make use ol 
uhnds blowing from any direction. 

Habitations are structures built in order 
to facilitate and assure the e.xistence ot 
man and the preservation of his goods. 
Indeed, the jiresence of caverns caused 
men to recognise the jirotective virtue of 
roof and wall, and the knowledge thus 
accpiired gave rise in turn to the making 
of artificial caves. Holes beneath over- 
hanging banks and ]ireci]nces led to the 
building of houses with roofs (*xtcnding 
beyond the rambling walls. Perhaps the 
])rotection afforded by leafy roofs, and 
the walls formed by the trunks of trees in 
lirimeval forests, may also have turned 
, men\s thoughts to the con- 

First* ‘Struction of dwellings. Houses 

Houses various forms were built, cir- 
ouses rectangular ; some 

with store-rooms and hearths. The use 
of dwellings jiresujiposes a certain amount 
of consistency in the mode ot living, the 
presence of local ties, and a general s])irit 
favouring fixed and permanent residence. 


Nomadic races use movable or temporary 
sh(*lters only — waggons, tents, or huts. 

The houses of stationary ])eoples become 
more and more firm and stal)le. At first 
they are built of earth and wickerwork, 
later of stone, and finally of bricks, as 
among the Babylonians. Foun- 
aiwT^ dations are invented, dwellings 
Dress accurately designed as to 

line and angle ; the curved line 
is introduced, bringing with it arches 
both round and pointed, as may lie seen 
in the remains of Roman and Etruscan 
buildings. The structure is adorned, and 
it becomes a work of art. 

But man also dwelt over the water, 
sometimes erecting his habitations upon 
ralts and floats, often upon structures 
that rose from beneath the surface. 
Thus was he, dwelling in communities of 
various sizes, secure from the attacks of 
land enemies. Even to-day there are 
uncivilised peoples who live over water, 
constructing their homes upon piles. 

Clothing, however, was invented jiartly 
that in cold climates men might survive 
the winter, partly for the sake of ornament. 
In tropical regions man originally had no 
knowledge of the necessity for clothing : 
garments are masks, disguises ; they bear 
with them a charm ; they are the peculiar 
property of the medicine-men or of those 
who in the religious dance invoke the 
higher powers. Modesty is a derived 
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feeling ; it cannot exist until a high state 
of individualisation has been attained, 
until each man desires exclusive possession 
of his wife, and therefore wishes to shield 
her from the covetousness ol other men. 
With the knowledge of dress, a desire 
. for adornment, the effort to 
assist Nature in producing cer- 
tain definite a?sthetic effects, 
arises. Less uniformity in the 
appearance of the body is wanted, and 
this brings tattooing and the use of orna- 
ment into vogue. Later there is a fusing 
of these several aims ; clothing becomes 
protection, veil, and ornament in one, ful- 
filling all three functions at the same time. 

Another epoch-marking discovery, often 
arrived at while races are still in the 
state of subsistence by hunting, is the 
domestication of animals. This may have 
originated in the ju*actice ol provoking 
one beast to attack another in order to 
v^anquish them both the inore easily. 
Further development, bringing with it tfie 
idea of totemism and the notion that the 
soul of an animal dwells in m in, drew 
him nearer to his animal luighbours ; 
and he sought them out as comrades and 
attendants. The taming of 
wild creatures arose from two 
sources — human egoism, and 
the innate feeling of unity and 
identification with Nature 
common to all savages : hence 
on the one hand, the subjuga- 
tion of animals, and, on the 
other, their domestication. 

Neither employment rendered 
it by any means less ])ossible 
for men to hold animals in 
reverence, or to attribute to 
them virtue as ancestral spirits. 

Such acquisitions of exter- 
nal culture accompany man 
during the transition from his 
subsistence by the pure pro- 
ducts of Nature to the culti- 
vation of natural resources, 
cattle-breeding and agriculture 
— occupations necessitating 
the greatest unrest and mo- 
bility. The simple life in 
Nature incites men to wander 
forth that they may discover 
land adapted for their sup- 
port ; they rove about in 
search of roots as well as of 
living prey. The breeding of 
domestic animals also causes 
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them to travel in the hope of finding 
ground for ])asture ; nor does agriculture 
in its primitive form tend to establish 
permanence of residence, although it 
contains within itself latent possibilities 
of developing a settled life, one of the 
most important factors in the progress of 
mankind. 

Only fixed, domestic peoples are able to 
create great and lasting institutions, to 
store up the results of civilisation for 
distant later races, and to establish a 
developed, well -organised commercial and 
civil lite. The transition from nomadism 
to life in permanent residences has, 
therefore, been one ol the greatest steps 
in the development of humanity. At the 
time ol the beginnings of agriculture, how- 
^ ever, man was still a periodic 

*• wanderer. According to the 

field-grass s^^stem of cultiva- 
tion, seinl is sown in hastily- 
cleared ground, which soon l>ecomes 
exhausted and is then abandoned. A 
migration lollowsand new land is cleared. 
This system continues until men learn to 
cultivate part ol tin* land in a district, 
allowing the remainder to lie fallow tor 



PRIMITIVE DWELLINGS OF TO-DAY: HOUSE-BOATS 
AT CANTON 

Not only are there lake-dweUeri to-day, as we have seen, ^iit 
even large commuxiiUef, as at Canton, in China, live in boats. 
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a time in order that the soil may recover ; 
thus they remain fixed in their chosen 
district. Various circumstances — for ex- 
ample, the danger of enemies from without, 
and the difficulties attending migration — 
must have led to this change, the transition 
to the system of alternation of crops* 
The wanderings are confined to less ex- 
tensive regions, the same fields are 
returned to after a few years, until finally 
the relation of patches under culti- 
vation to fallow land is reduced to a 
system, and the time of wandering is past. 

With fixed residence the forms of 
communities alter. The group settles in 
a certain district, homes are built close 
to one another, and the patriarchal 
organisation gives place to the village, 
which, with Its definite boundaries, is 
thenceforth the nucleus of the social 
aggregate. Often several village com- 
munities have fields and forests in com- 
mon, and a common ownership of dams 
and canals ; Nature takes care that 
they do not become isolated, but unite 
together m close contact for common 
defence and protection. With agricul- 
. ture is associated the working 
of products. These 

° are fashioned into materials 

ra sman sup])ort ot life and for 

enjoyment ; furniture for dwellings, 
clothing, tools, utensils, and weapons 
are made. For, however much agricul- 
ture favours a life of jicacc, so rarely 
does man live in friendship with his 
fellows that agricultural peoples also find 
it necessary to arm themselves for war. 

At first manufacture is not separated 
from farming ; the agriculturist himself 
prepares the natural products, assisted by 
the members of his family. Later, it is 
easily seen that some individuals are 
more skilled than others ; it is also recog- 
nised that skill may be developed by 
practice and that employments must be 
learned. Therefore it is requisite that 
special individuals of the community 
should prepare themselves for particular 
activities m the working up of raw pro- 
ducts and pursue these activities in con- 
sistency with the needs of the society — 
trade or craft. The craftsman at first 
labours for the community; in every 
village the tailor, cobbler, smith, barber, 
and schoolmaster is supported by society 
at large. The craftsman receives his 
appointed income — that is, his portion 
of the comn>on supply of food ; and, in 
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addition, every one for whom he expends 
his labour gives him something in compen- 
sation, or finds him food while employed 
about his house, until, finally, a syste- 
matic method of exchange is established ; 
and with this another advance— an 
epoch for civilisation — is arrived at. 

This is the division of labour. It is 
found advantageous not only that the 
Tk*. p*...* craftsman be employed as 
L&bour needed, but also that he 

PfoMem produce a supply of products 
peculiar to his trade ; for 
the times of labour do not in the least 
harmonise with the times of demand. 
Although during the first periods of in- 
dustrial life men sought more or less to 
adjust these factors, in later times they 
become wholly separate from one another. 
There is always, in addition, labour ready 
to be expended on casual needs ; in more 
advanced phases of civilisation this con- 
dition of affairs is not avoided ; but 
wherever labour can be disassociated 
from fortuitous necessity, the capacity 
for production is greatly increased. Com- 
modities are manufactured during the 
best seasons for production and are 
preserved until the times of need ; thus 
men become independent of the moment. 
Here also, as in other problems of 
civilisation, it is necessary to surmount 
the incongruities of chance, and to ren- 


der all circumstances serviceable to our 
purjX)ses. 

Exchange and division of labour are 
the great factors of the progress of a 
civilisation based upon industrialism. 
Crafts and trades develop and improve ; 
greater and greater skill is demanded, 
and consequently the time of preparation 
necessary for the master craftsman be- 
comes longer and longer. The worker 
limits himself to a definite sphere of 
production and carries his trade forward 
to a certain perfection. His wares will 
then be more eagerly sought for than 
those made by another hand; 
urafu and better, yet cheaper, 

f * . for his labour is lightened by 

Developing 

fellow craftsmen, and the agriculturist 
also, must exchange their goods for his ; 
for the more specialised the work of an 
individual, the more necessary the copi* 
munity is to him, in order that he may 
satisfy all his various requirements. Ex- 
change is at first natural; that is, 
commodities are traded outright, each 





THE BEARERS OF MAN'S BURDENS: PRIMITIVE AND NATURAL METHODS OF CARRYINO 

TbeM Ubittimtiom fhow a palanquin bonw by boriea: the GhlnMO *ingle>wbeei cart and tba iwiM 
assisted by a dbnkey and a sail } pack mulw and eamds 5 and a sle^ drawn by Bsqqlinaa dega> 
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I th. methods of conveyance in various ages and countries 
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individual giving goods directly in return 
for the goods he receives. The production 
of the community as a whole has become 
far richer, far more perfect. The labour 
of the organised society produces more 
than the activity of separate individuals. 

Here, again, is shown the impulse of 
man to free himself from the exigencies 
of the moment, to lift himself above the 
fortuitous differences that arise between 


Mediums of exchange, particularly 
necessary for the carrying on of traffic 
between different communities, which exist 
in large quantities and can be divided up 
into parts, make their appearance in very 
early times. At first their values are more 
or less empirical, dependent upon the con- 
ditions of individual cases, until gradu- 
ally a medium obtains general recognition 
and thus becomes money. The same need 
for surmounting the lack of 
uniformity in individual 
requirements has led the 
most different peoples in 
the world to the inven- 
tion of money. Naturally, 
many different things have 
been employed as mediums 
of exchange ; these vary 
according to geographical 
situations, conditions of 
civilisation, and the cus- 
toms of races. Pastoral 
tribes at first employed 
cattle; hut tobacco, cow- 
ries, strings of fiat shells, 
bits of mother-of-pearl, 
rings, and hides are also 
used. At last it is found 
that metal is stable, dur- 
able, divisible, and of 
generally recognised value ; 
and finally the precious 
metals take precedence of 
all others. Finally this 
form of money is adopted 
by all civilised races. 

Division of lalwur origin- 
ates in the development 
of the handicrafts, in the 
distinction made between 
the labour of working up 
the raw material and that 
of its production. With 
the help of a currency it 
leads to a complete trans- 
formation, not only of 
economic relations, but 
also of the social conditions of men. 

Country becomes city ; centres of popu- 
lation which rest upon an industrial 
basis arise ; in many cases growth of the 
various manufacturing industries is fur- 
thered by unfavourable agricultural con- 
ditions. Such industrial centres require 
markets and market-places ; it is neces- 
sary for the^proiuefers of raw materials to 
come Wi$mket from the country with 
their good^lhi order that they may meet 



PRIMITIVE MONEY; SEALING A SLAVE FOR COWRIES 

Cowries, whtcb are are a very primitive form of money, still used in 

parts of AfHca and in Siam. They were formerly so used in India, where jCyOfOeo 
worth used to be imported annually. In Africa $,000 theito are equivalent to 4a. 

supply and demand. The more varied 
the production, the more difficult it be- 
comes to find men who are able to offer 
the required commodity in exchange for 
what has been brought to them. An 
escape from this embarrasitnent lies in 
the discovery of a universal measure of 
exchange value and medium of exchange 
—money. Money is the means of adjust- 
ment which renders traffic between men 
independent of individual requirements. V- 
Job 
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THE GREAT STEPS IN 

together with the craftsmen 6f the city, and 
with other producers from the country who 
offer their wares in turn. The market 
town is the point of departure for further 
culture. Here, too, the endeavour to 
harmonise individual incongruities exists. 
Fruit is sent to market ; each man has his 
choice ; an'exchdnge value is determined 
u * by means of comparison, 
^ * through analysis of the indi- 
Prieet vidual prices which themselves 

”*** do not furnish any rational 

determination of worth, and therefore 
expose both buyer and seller to chance. 
Thus a market-price develops. The city is 
the living agency promoting industry and 
exchange ; it brings its population into con- 
tact with the population of the country by 
means of the market, and prevents men 
from separating into isolated, unsym- 
pathetic, or even hostile groups. 

Here industry flourishes — arts, crafts, 
and large manufactures. In the latter, 
division of labour is developed to a maxi- 
mum degree, and production in factories 
derives a further impulse through the 
introduction of machinery. Machines, in 
contrast to implements and utensils, are 
inanimate but organised instruments for 
labour, requiring subordinate human 
activity only (attendance) so that they 
may imparl force and motion in a manner 
corresponding with the designs of the 
inventor. Machinery is originally of simple 
form, dependent on water or wind for 
motive power — rude mills, and contriv- 
ances for the guiding of water in canals or 
conduits belong to its primitive varieties. 

But man’s power of invention increases, 
and in the higher stage of industrial evolu- 
tion the facilities for labour are enor- 
mous. We have but to think of steam and 
of electricity with all their tremendous 
developments of power. Finally the dis- 
covery of the unity of force leads men to 
look upon Nature as a storehouse of energy 
and to devise means by which natural 
u forces may be guided, one 
, * form of energy converted into 

of Natural transferred from 

rorcet place to place ; and thus man 
becomes almost all-powerful. He is not 
able to create, it is true, but he 
may at least mould and shape to his 
desire that which Nature has already 
formed. Thus the discovery how to 
direct the forces of Nature enables 
us again, according to the principle 
already cited, to escape the disabilities of 


MAN^S DEVELOPMENT 

human differentiation with its attendant 
incongruities. 

As already stated, division of labour 
leads to exchange ; exchange leads to com- 
merce. Commerce is exchange on a large 
scale, organised into a system with special 
regard to the production of a store, or 
supply. The latter requires a certain 
knowledge of trade ; the centres, of demand 
must be sought out, and the goods trani^- 
ported to these centres. In this way a 
fruitful reciprocal action develops ; and 
as production influences trade, so may 
trade influence production, governing it 
according to the fluctuations of demand, 
and leading to the creation of stores of 
commodities for which a future market 
is to be expected. Thus commerce pre- 
supposes special knowledge and special 
skill ; it develops a special technique 
through which it is enabled to execute its 
complicated tasks. Men who live by 
trade become distinct from craftsmen ; 
and the mercantile class results. Mer- 
chants are men whose task is to effect an 
organised exchange of natural and manu- 
factured products. Commerce always 
displays an impulse to extend 

G^'**^tK**f beyond the borders of 

row o nations — not to remain 

Commerce become a 

foreign trade also ; for the products of 
foreign countries and climates, however 
valuable they may be, would be inacces- 
sible except for commerce. Thus trade 
becomes both import and export. The 
first step is for the tradesman or his repre- 
sentative to travel about peddling goods, 
or for an owner of wares or money to offer 
capital to an itinerant merchant with the 
object that the latter may divide the 
profits with him later on. This leads to 
the sending of merchandise to a middle- 
man, who places it on the market in a 
distant region — commission business. The 
^establishment of a branch or agency in a 
"foreign country, in order to trade there 
while in immediate connection with the 
main business house, follows ; and, finally, 
merchants deal directly with foreign houp^i 
without the intervention of middlemen', 
thus entering into direct export trade. 
This, of course, presupposes a great 
familiarity with foreign affairs and con- 
fidence in their soundness; consequently 
it is possible only in a highly developed 
state of civilisation. 

Foreign trade is carried on overland hy 
means of caravans, and, Jn later 
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by railways ; over sea, through a merchant 
marine — sailing vessels and steamships. 
The magnitude of commerce, its peculiar 
methods, and its manifold, varying phases 
combine to produce new and surprising 
phenomena : traffic by sea leads to insur- 
ance and to different forms of commercial 
associations ; intercourse by caravan gives 
rise to the construction of halt- 
X 4 ^ ing-stations, establishments for 
f *^^*****^*^ refreshment and repair, that 
finally develop into taverns 
and inns. And that which first arose from 
necessity is subsequently turned to use lor 
other purposes : insurance is one ol the 
most fruitful ideas f)l the ])resent day : 
hotels are an absolute necessity. 

Commerce is able to bring further con- 
trivances and institutions into being, here, 
again, overcoming individual incongruity 
by means of combination. Trade cannot 
always be carried on directly between the 
})laces of production and of consumj)tion ; 
one district requires more, another less ; 
it would be difficult to supjily all from 
one centre of distribution. Thus an 
intermediate carrying trade is developed, 
rendering the surmounting of obstacles less 
difficult and increasing the stability of the 
market. The demands of the micldleman 
are compensated for ])y these advantagt's. 

Thus the world’s commerce develops, and 
that which is accomplished by market 
traffic in lesser districts is brought about 
by the concentrative influence of bourses, 
or e.xchanges, in the broadest sj)heres. 
Here, as in the smaller markets, the ten- 
dency is for all prices to seek a level, to 
become as independent as possible of 
individual conditions: and .so commerce 
between nations, and the possibility of 
ordering goods from the most distant 
lands, bring with them an adjustment : 
world prices are formed : and to establish 
these IS the busine.ss of the exchanges. 
The exchange is a meeting together of 
merchants for the trans- 
Commeree action of business by juir- 

SJ .. cha.se or sale. It ’ has 

World To,.th.r ^he 

character of a world institution since men 
have been able to interchange advices by 
means of telegraph and telephone ; it is 
possible for the bourses of different countries 
to transact business with one another from 
moment tomoment,so thatthe ruling prices 
of the world can be immediately known. 
It has already been stated that com- 
merce leads to a taking up of residence in 


foreign countries ; it also leads to colonisa- 
tion, and it is chiefly due to commerce that 
civilisation is introduced into foreign lands. 

In earlier centuries the labour question 
was settled by means of the legal sub- 
jection of certain classes of men, until com- 
))lete injustice was reached in slavery. The 
system was rendered still more efficient 
by making slave-ownership hereditary. 
Slavery originated in wars and man- 
hunting, in times when there were but 
few domesticated animals and no ma- 
chines, when utensils were very imperfect 
and a more or le^s developed mode of life 
('ould only be conducted by means of the 
manual labour ot individuals. Therefore, 
in (^rder to obtain labourers, men resorted 
to force, introducing a slave population of 
which the individuals were either divided 
among households or kept in special .slave 
habitations. The industry of the slave 
was often increased by the j)romise of 
definite }>rivileges or j^riv^ate posse.ssions. 
He was often granted a home and family 
life, and thus he became a bondman — 
- burdened and taxed and bound 

^ to the soil, it is true, but other- 
Labour looked upon as a man 

^ pos.sesscd of ordinary rights 

and privileges. Even during the days of 
slavery there were instances of emancipa- 
tion, and the possibility was opened up of 
rising to the social position of a slave-owner. 

The evolution of a free working class, 
with recompense for labour, is one of the 
most important chapters in the history of 
modern civilisation. The chief sphere of 
develoj)ment is that of the crafts and 
trades. The power of guilds often induces 
legislation in their favour ; thus they 
become monopolies, and only such indi- 
viduals as are members of an association 
may adoj^t its particular trade or craft 
as a profession. Sometimes the unity 
of a guild is broken, and the individual 
right to form judgments enters in place 
of the rules laid down by the corporation. 
From this results competition, which 
finally leads up to free competition. 
Through free competition, the encumbering 
rigidity of the guilds is avoided ; it leads 
to a high development of the individual, 
and is therefore a great source of progress ; 
it discloses the secrets of the craft, freeing 
men from deeply-rooted prejudices in 
regard to different vocations ; and it in- 
creases man's inventive capacity, producing 
new methods for carrying on traded and 
new combinations and connections. 
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CPIRITUAL culture may develop in the 
^ directions of knowing and of feeling. 
These two forms of the manifestation of 
consciousness are originally not to be 
separated from each other ; but as time 
goes on, a preponderance of one or the 
other becomes nt)ticeablo. Language is 
the first result oi spiritual culture : the 
communication of thoughts by means ol 
words (sound pictures of idwis). Language 
arises from the necessities of life, from 
the need for communication among the 
inemU'rs of a social aggregate. 

A much later acquisition, the art of 
writing, or the fixation ot language in a 
definite. j)ennanent form, stands m close 
connection with speech. Writing develo|>s 
according to two systems : the one bascfl 
on the symbollising or picturing of h^'us — 
picture-writing, hieroglyphics ; aria the 
otlier on the breaking up of the sjx^ech- 
sounds of a language into a notation of 
syllables oi letters— syllabic or letter writ- 
ing. According to the first method thoughts 
are directly pictured : according to the 
second, sounds, not 


ideas — in the native speech. Thus sym- 
bols are employed more and more phoneti- 
cally, and less and less meaning comes to 
be attached to them. This process must 
continue its development if the pronuncia- 
tion changes as time goes on ; the old 
writing, with its national symbol-method, 
may be retained ; but with the changing 
of speech-sounds the new writing is altered ; 
syllables are now represented by signs, 
and combinations of syllables are rej)ro- 
duced by means of a combination of their 
corresponding symbols, llius phonetic 
writing was not an invention, but a gradual 
development. Together with the phonetic 
symbols, ideograms or hieroglyphs also 
exist, as in Babylonian. It is especially 
interesting, and indicative of the unity of 
the human mind, that the transition to 
syllabic writing has been arrived at inde- 
pendently by different races ; the Aztecs, 
for example, exhibit a wholly independent 
develojiment. 

Communication by writing may be 
either single or private, or general and 
piil)lic ; in the latter 


ideas, are represented 
by symliols — that 
is. the sounds which 
stand for the ideas 
are transformed into 
signs. The transition 
from sign to syllabic 
writing comes alwut 
in this manner if, 
during its develop- 
ment, a language uses 
the same .sound to 
e.xpress various con- 
ceptions, men repre- 
sent this sound by one 
sign ; and whenever 
a foreign word is 
reproduced in writing 
it is first separated 
into syllables, and 
the syllables are then 
pictured by the same 
signs as are employed 
to represent similar 
sounds— but different 



case plurality is at- 
tained through such 
method s as the 
affixing of bills and 
placards, or ]>y means 
of transcripts or re- 
productions of the 
original copy. At 
first the latter are 
made in accordance 
with the ordinary 
methods of writing ; 
and in slave-holding 
communities — Rome, 
for example — slaves 
who wrote to dicta- 
tion were employed 
as scribes. The dis- 
covery of a method 
by which to obtain 
a plurality of copies 
through a single 
mechanical process 
was epoch-making. 
The printing-press 
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EXAMPLES OF AZTEC HIEROGLYPHIC SCULPTURE AND WRITING 
The hieroglyphics and script of the Aztecs were Independently developed. The 6rst illustration 
is from a sculpture in Mexico, and the other is a small reproduction of a page of the May.i 
manuscript at Dresden. In both cases the symbolism is only imperfectly understood ai present. 


has performed a 
far greater ser\Tce 
to humanity than 
have most inven- 
tions ; for, with the 
possibility of pro- 
ducing thousands 
of copies of a com- 
munication, the 
thoughts em- 
bodied in it be- 
come forces ; they 
may enter the 
minds of many 
individuals who 
are either con- 
vinced or actually 
guided by them. 

Ideas become 
active through 
their suggestion 
on the ma.s.ses of 
the population. 

This may lead to 
a one-sided rule 
of public opinion ; 
but a healthy race 
will travel intel- 
lectually in many 
directions, and 
various beliefs 
supplement one another, struggle together, 
conquer, and are conquered. In this 
manner thoughts awaken popular inove- 
^ ments, rousing a jieople to a 

- * hitherto unknown degree, and 

pMaew forcing men to think and to 
join issues. Thus the Press be- 
comes a factor in civilisation of the very 
first importance. The necessity for periodic 
communication, together with curiosity 
.that refuses to wait long for information, 
leads to the establishment of regularly 
recurrent publications ; and thus, in 
addition to the book-press, the newspaper- 
press, that has learned how to hold great 
centres of population under its control, 
appears. Naturally this method of aiding 
the progress of civilisation has its dis- 
advantages, as have all other methods ; 
the conception of the world becomes 
superficial ; individuality loses in charac- 
ter ; not only a certain levelling of educa- 
tion, but also a levelling of views of life 
and of modes of thought, results. But, on 
the whole, knowledge is spread abroad as 
it never was before. 

Man, as a thinking being, craves for a 
conception of life ; and in his inmost 
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thoughts he seeks for an explanation of the 
double relationship of Man to Nature and 
of Nature to Man. striving to bring all into 
harmony. This he finds in religion. 

Religion is belief in God ; that i^^. 
belief in spiritual forces inseparable from 
and interwoven through the universe- 
forces that render all things distinct 
and separate, yet make all coalescent 
and firm, permeating all, and giving to 
every object its individuality. Man is 
impelled by Nature to conceive of the 
universe as divine. This idea exhibits 
itself universally among primitive folk 
in the form of animism — a belief that 
the entire internal and external world is 
animated, filled with supernatural beings 
that have originally no determinate nature, 
but which may appear in the 
CfftTiAx for varied of forms, may 
Reliftoo vanish and may create them- 
selves anew, as clouds arise 
from unseen vapour in the air. Spirits 
are supposed to be not far removed from 
min ; families as well as individuals 
consider themselves to stand mote or 
less in connection with them ; and men. 
too, have a share in the invisible world 
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when they have cast aside the garment have entered it. In many cases the beliel 
of the body in dream or in death. Thus, approaches worship of Nature, especially 
every man is thought to have his pro- among agricultural peoples. Divinity is 
tecting spirit, his maniton, that reveals recognised in the shape of factors essential 
itself to him through signs and dreams, to agriculture— sun, sky, lightning, 
Special incarnations, objects in which thunder ; these being the beneficent 
« I . supernatural beings are in- deities, in contrast to whom are the 
of Nature which they are earth-spirits who bring pestilences, 

Worship connected, are earthquakes, and other evils to man- 

called “ fetiches ; hence arises kind. Thus the cult is refined ; spirits are 
fctichism, in regard to which the strangest no longer attached to fetiches, but men 
ideas were held in previous centuries worship the heavens, and the earth also, 
when the science of anthropology was Religion accompanies man from birth 
unknown. Trees, rocks, rivers, bits of R i to death. Spirits both for good 

wood, images of one’s own making — any ® “ and for evil are supposed to 

of these are thought capable of containing hover about him at his very 

beings of divine nature. Naturally, the birth. The soul of some being- 

tree or the fragment of wood or of stone perha|)s an animal, perhaps an ancestor — 
is not worshipped, as men formerly enters into the new-born child, and from 

thought, but the spirit that is believed to this spirit he receives his name. 

Oftentimes there is a new con- 
secration at the time of marriage ; 
often when an heir-apparent suc- 
ceeds to the chieftainship. At his 
decease primitive folk believe that 
man enters the realm of shadows. 
At first he hovers over the sea or 
river of death, and often only 
after having passed through many 
hardships does he arrive in the 
new kingdom, where he either 
continues to live after the manner 
of his former existence, or, accord- 
ing to whether his life on earth 
has been good or evil, inhabits a 
higher or a lower supernatural 
sphere. To the dead arc conse- 
crated their personal possessions — 
horses, slaves, wives even — that 
they may make use of them during 
the new existence ; men go head- 
hunting in order to send them 
new helpmates. On the other 
hand great care is often taken 
that the spirits of the departed, 
satisfied with their new existence, 
may no longer molest the world of 
the living : propitiative offerings 
are made ; men avoid mentioning 
the name of the departed, that 
he may not be tempted to visit 
them with his presence ; they seek 
to make themselves unrecognisable 
during the time immediately fol- 
lowing his death, wear differient 
clothes, and adopt other dwelling- 
places, Sometimes the light placed 
near the deceased for the purjxise 
of guiding him back to Jus old 

m 
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THE GREAT BUDDHA AT KAMAKURA, IN JAPAN 
Professor KoMer points out that in th« hlstojry of the world's religions, 
i^lthough the h^ief in the owtupotence of God has become so wide» 
spread, it is not thought inconsistent that a Buddha, claiming to 
Incarnate the $uprdme Being completely within himself, should appear. 
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home is moved further and further away, theistic ideas. In spite of the conception 
so that his ghost, unable to find the right of a world permeated and pervaded by 
path, shall never return. God alone, the belief that certain persons 

Thus the belief in spirits encompasses and places are more powerful in respect 
primitive man, following him step by step, to the divinity than others is retained ; 

From animism develops worship of and the appearance from time to time 
heroes and polytheism, with their atten- m • of a Buddha who incarnates 
dant mythological narrations. The idea ^^^^j‘*^*** and manifests the Supreme 
of the unity of the supernatural world ... Being directly and completely 

becomes lost ; and the indefinite forms within himself — in a special 

of spirit become separate, independent manner apart from other natural phe- 
beings, that are developed more and nomena — is also not looked upon as 
more in the direction of the souls either inconsistent. 

of animals or of men. This splitting up Religion is a thing of the emotions, not 
of the deity, which destroys the tendency merely in the sense of having its origin 
toward unity in religion," is followed by in fear, or in the remembrance of lasting 
Tk B r f ^ 1‘f'action that comes about sensations derived from visions or dreams, 
ift * * partly through a belief in crea- but emotional in so far that it satisfies 
Many Gods ^ father of the gods, the necessity telt by men for a consistent 

^ * partly through accejitance of life-conception — not an intellectual but 

a historical origin of the mythological an emotional concej)tion. It is not the 
world from a single source (theogonic matter-of-fact desire for knowledge that 
myths), and partly through direct finds its expression in religion, but the joy 
banishment of the plurality of gods and of the heart in a sujneme power, the call 
a new formation of the belief in a unity for help of the needy, and the conscious- 
according either to theistic or to pan- ness of our own insignificance and out 



A STRANGE RELIGIOUS RITE: FUNERAL SACRIFICE OF THE TODAS IN SOUTHER!^ INOIA 
«ilabQrate and ^raordlnary foneral rit«< af the Todas Uld«tr«te admlrtbly th« old«r notUmi of IjUift lutd dootb* 
A fttooral ondvos for several days ; the body is cremated i last of aH the buEaloes of the deceiUied are tlattfbkewd 
the mve ^d ^ueht to enter into mystic re^on leitn their master. In olden times a whole trodp wonkl be 
slan^tered, bat atiqer British induence the number has been limited to one for a common person and two for n chief 
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NOAH’S SACRIFICE 
From the painting Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


mortality. Judgment is not yet 
abstracted from the other psychic func- 
tions ; indeed, it really retires behind 
the emotions. 

When men thus believe in divinity, if 
the belief have an active influence on the 
emotions, it follows that the individual 
must establish some connection between 
himself and the object of his worship. 
This is brought about through certain 
actions, or through the creation of cir- 
cumstances in which special conditions 
of consecration are perceived, and there- 
with the possibility of a close relationship 
with the Supreme Being. The acts 
through which this relationship may be 
brought about, taken collec- 
•I , lively, are embraced in the word 
WortMo worship,'' and if performed 
^ according to a strict system 
they are called “ rites." Sacrifice has an 
important place among the ceremonies 
observed in accordance with ritual. It 
is based on a conception of the wants and 
necessities of the higher beings, and, in 
later times, is refined into a representation 


of man's ethical feelings — unselfishness 
and gratitude, which give pleasure to the 
Deity and thus contribute to its happine^ss. 
But sacrifice does not retain its unselfish 
character for any great length of time. 
Man thinks of himself first : he makes 
'Tu. offerings to the good spirits, but 

f th ^ ^ particularly to the evil 
Prie*lhood in order to pacify their 

fury and appease their evil 
desires. Sacrifices are also offered to the 
dead, and from such offerings and 
memorials is developed the idea of a 
family " or " clan," which outlives the 
individual. 

Thus, emotion is the principal active 
agent ; but intellectual power also must 
gradually lay its hold on the system of 
belief. The principles discovered are 
formulated into a science ; and the culti- 
vation of this science becomes the special 
duty of the priesthood, often as a secret 
art — esoteric system — in which conceal- 
ment is conducive to the maintenance of 
the exclusiveness and peculiar power of 
the priest class. The science becomes 
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partly my thologic- historical, partly dog- 
matic, and partly ritualistic. 

The artistic instinct develops partly in 
connection with worship, partly in the 
direction of its practical application to 
life ; and although no very shaq) line 
of distinction is drawn between the two 
tendencies, the germ at least of the 

^ ^ - difference between the fine 

Otit of 


ReligioA 
Come Art 


and the industrial arts is 
thus in existence from the 


very earliest times. Worship 
gives rise to images and j)icturcs, at 
first of the very roughest form. They 
are not mere symbols ; they are the 
garments or habitations with which the 
spirit invests itself. The sjnrit may take 
up its abode anywhere according to the 
different beliefs of man — in a ])lant, an 
animal, a stone, above all, in a picture 
or effigy that symbolically reflects its 
peculiarities. Therefore, the ghosts of 
ancestors are embodied in ancestral images. 
Just as skulls were reverenced in earlier 
times, in later days the images of the dead 
(korwar) are worshii)p('d. Such images 
are the oldest examples of the art of 
])ortraiturc ; and the oldest dolls are the 
rude puppets which according to the rites 
of many races — the American Indians, 
for example — widows must wear about 
them as tokens, or as tbe husks or wrappers 
of their husbands’ doubles. 

Religion itself becomes ])oetiy. The 
belief in the identity of spirits of the 
dc]:)arted with animals, and the myths ot 
metamorphosis, take the form of fables 
and fairy tales ; the cosmogonic and 
theogonic conceptions develop into my- 
thologies ; hero sagas become epics ; the 
myths of life in Nature become a glorifi- 
cation of the external world, an expression 
of unity with Nature, and thus a form of 
lyric poetry. 

Everyday life, too, demands artistic 
expression. At first the childish passion 
for the changing pictures that correspond 
with different ideas of the 
p*’***®. imagination joins with the 
desire to impress others, and 
f^ntry in dress and ornamenta- 
tion result. This has developed in every 
clime. Tattooing arises not only from a 
religious motive, but also from the desire 
for ornament. The painting of men’s 
bodies, the often grotesque ideas, such as 
artificial deformation of the head, knocking 
out and blackening of teeth, ear ornaments 
and mutilation of ears, pegs thrust through 

?o8 


the lips, and various methods of dressing 
the hair, may be in part connected with 
religious conceptions, for here the most 
varied of motives co-operate to the same 
end. Yet, on the otlicr hand, there is no 
doubt that they are also the outcome of 
a craving for variation in form and in 
colour. In the same way the dance is 
not only an act of worship ; it is also a 
means of giving vent to latent animal 
sjfirits : thus, dances are often expressions 
of the tempestuous sensual instincts of a 
people. 

The dance exhibits a special tendency 
to rcj)resent the ordinary affairs of life 
in a symbolic manner ; thus there are war 
and hunting dances, and especially animal 
dances in which each of the participants 
believes himself to be permeated by the 
spirit of some animal which throughout 
the dance he endeavours to mimic. In 
this way dramatic representation, which is 
certainly based on the idea of personifica- 
tion, on the notion that a man for the 
time being may be possessed by the 
spirit of some other creature that speaks 
and acts through him, originates. Thus 
The th primitive form of 

^ masques, in which men dressed 

the Dram* themselves up to resemble 
various creatures, real or 
imaginary, as in the case of the animal 
masques of old time ; lor according to 
the po})ular idea the spirit dwells in the 
external, visible form, and through the 
imitation or adoption of its outward 
appearance we become identified with 
the s}>irit whose character wc assume. 
Among many races not only masks proper 
were worn, but also the hides and hair or 
feathers of the creatures personated. 
Dramatic representation was furthered 
by the dream plays — especially popular 
among the American Indians — in which 
the events of dreams are adapted for 
acting and performed. Even as men 
seek illumination in dreams as to questions 
both divine and mundane, so do they 
anticipate through dreams the dramatic 
representations which shall be ])er formed 
on holidays as expre.ssions of life. 

Play is a degeneration of the dance, 
and it arises less from the instinct for 
beauty than from a desire to realise 
whatever entertainment and excitement 
may be got from any incident or occur- 
rence. From another special inclination 
originate those satirical songs of Northern 
peoples, written in alternating verses, 




The dance is an effort to gfive symbolic^pression to affairs and moods of everyday life. Thus the Zulu weddia'j 
dance is self-evident in its purpose. The second illustration depicts a strangfe reliaious dance of the Australian 
natives, associated with totemism or animism. The third picture shows dancers in Kandy endeavouring to banls i 
ovil spirits, and the last illustrates an Australian corroboree. From such sources the drama has been slowly evolveo 
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in which the national tribunal and the 
voice of the people are given expression 
at the same time. Thus they have a truly 
educative character. These are the pre- 
liminary steps to the free satire and 
humour that gleam through the lives of 
civilised ])eoples, now like the flicker of a 
candle, now like a purifying lightning 
p flash, freeing men from life’s 
inthe monotony, and illuminating 
Life of Man i^ight of unsolved questions. 

Capacity for organised play is a 
characteristic that lifts man above the 
lower animals. The expression of individu- 
ality without any particular object in view, 
the elevation of self above the troubles of 
life, and free activity, uncoerced by the 
necessities of existence, are characteristic 
both of jflay and of art. I'hus play, as well 
as art, exhibits to a ])re-eminent degree 
man’s consciousness of having escaped, it 
only temj)orarily, from the coercion of 
environing nature ; being without definite 
object, it proves that he can find employ- 
ment when released from tlie pressure of 
the outer world — that is, when he is 
momentarily freed from his endeavour 
to establi‘^]i a balance between himself 
and the necessitk's of life, with a view to 
overcoming tli<- latter. Man stands in 
close connet'tjon with his environment 
and with thi' inimiitable laws of nature ; 
but in play amd in all he develoj)s his own 
personality - a (]f'\'t'l()pment tliat neither 
in direction nor in object is influenced 
by the out (a \v()ild and its constraint. 

The stc]) that leads to the overcoming 
of custom is tlie recognition of right. 
“Right” IS tliat which society strictly 
demands troiu ('very individual member. 
Not all that is customary is exacted by 
right ; a multitude of the requirements ol 
custom may be ignored without o])posi- 
tion from the community as a whole, 
although, of course, detached individuals 
may expivss their displeasure. The aggre- 
gate, however, grants immunity to all who 

- f M choose to follow the 

¥ all of Man 

and Rise , . ^ } 

. separation of custom from 

or the Race signifies the develop- 

ment of a sharper line of demarcation be- 
tween that which is and that which ought 
to be. In primitive limes “ is and 
“ ought to be ” are fairly consemant terms ; 
but gradually a spirit of opposition is de- 
veloped ; cases arise in which custom is 
opposed, in which the actions of men run 
counter to a previous habit. Man is 


conscious of the possibility of raising him- 
self above the unreasoning tendencies 
toward certain modes of conduct, and he 
takes pleasure in so doing — the good man 
as well as the evil. Whoever oversteps 
the bounds of custom, even through sheer 
egotism, is also a furthercr of human 
development ; without sin the world 
would never have evolved a civilisation ; 
the Fall of Man was nothing more than 
the first ste]) toward the historiral de- 
velopment of the human race. 

This leads to the necessity for extracting 
from custom such rules as must prove 
advantageous to mankind, and this collec- 
tion of axioms — which “ ought to be ” — 
becomes hiw. 

The distinction between right and 
custom was an important stej). The 
relativity ol custom was exposed with one 
stroke. Many, and by no means the worst 
members of communities, emancipate 
themselves from custom. It is the o]K*uing 
in the wall through which the progress of 
humanity may jmss. Nor do the demands 
of right remain unalterable and unyielding. 
A change in custom brings with it a 
^ change in right ; certain rules 

Rrh^^and conduct gradually become 
M* l*t*' isolat(^d owing to the recession 

orh t y custom, and to such an ex- 
tent that they lose their vitality and decay. 
And as new customs arise, so are nc'w 
prinri})les oi right discovered. In this 
manner an alteration in the cjiie is a cause 
of change in the other — naturally, in 
coiiiormity with the degree of culture 
and conteni])oraty social relations. Custom 
and right mutually further eacli other, 
and nuider it possible for men to aday)t 
themselves to newly acquired conditions 
of civilisation. 

Together with right and custom a 
third factor ap}iears— moiality. This is 
a comparatively late acquisition. It, loo, 
contains scmiething of the “ ought to be,” 
not bec'ause of the social, but by virtue 
of the divine authority or order based on 
philosophic'al conceptions. Morals vary, 
therefore, as laws vary, according to 
peo])les and to times. The rules of morality 
form a second code, set above the social 
law, and they embody a larger aggregate 
of duties. The reason ior this is that men 
recognise that the social system of rules for 
conduct is not the only one, that it is only 
relative and cannot include all the duties 
of human beings, and that over and beyond i 
the laws of society ethical principles exist. 
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Naturally conflicts arise between right 
and morals, and such struggles lead to 
further development and progress. 

The late appearance ot idc;as of morality 
proves that ethical considerations were 
originally foreign to the god-concep- 
tions. The spirits, fetiches, and world- 
creators of diflerent beliefs are at first 
neutral so far as morals are concerned ; 
myths and legends are invented partly 
from creation theories, partly from historic 
data, and partly through efforts of the 
imagination. In primitive beliefs there is 
no trace of an attempt to conceive of 
deities as being good in the highest — or 
even an a lower— sense : and it would not 
be in aQCordance with scientific ethnology 
to appraise, or to wish to pass judgment on, 
religions according to the ])oint ot view 
of ethics. Not until the importance ot 
morality i^ hie is realised, and the 
profound \'aluc‘ of a life ol moial purity 
recognised, do men seekjn tladr religious 
beliefs for higher beings of ethical signifi- 
cance, for morally perfect ])ersonalitics 
among the gods. 

Different elements of civilisation vary 
greatly in their development in different 
civilised dis- 
tricts; one 


found to exist in a hunting people, another 
in an agricultural race, or the one in an 
otherwise higher, and the other in an other- 
wise lower nation or tribe, the institution 
in question must have reached a state of 
perfection corresponding with the general 
development of the people possessing it. 
According to this, the monogamic uncivil- 
ised races were further advanced than the 
polygamous Aryans of India and the Mo- 
hammedans ; and the Polynesians, wath 
their skill in the industrial arts and thei** 
dramatic dances, j^erhaps in a higher state 
of civilisation than Europeans ! 

Development fulfils itself in communi- 
ties of men. Except in a human aggre- 
gate it cannot com(‘ to i)ass ; for the germs 
of development which are brought forth 
by the potentiated activity of the many 
may exist only in a society of individuals. 

It has therefore been a significant fact 
that from the very beginning men have 
joined together in social aggregates, partly 
on account of an instinctive impulse, 
partly because ol the necessity for self- 
defence. 'fhus it came about that jndmi- 
tive men lived together in wandering, pre- 
datory hordes, or packs. The individuals 
wei e bound to 
one another ver^ 


race may have a 
greater tendency 
toward intellec- 
tual, another 
toward material 
culture. No race 
has a])])roaehed 
the Hindoos in 
1 > h i 1 o s o p h i c 
speculation, yet 
they are as cliil- 
dren in their 
knowledge of 
natural science. 
One people may 
d c V e 1 o p com- 
merce to the 
highest extent, 
another jxietry 
and music, a 
third the free- 
dom of the in- 







Undriwooil l^iuk’rwooi'l 


closely; there w^as 
no private life ; 
and the sex- 
rclationshi])s were 
promiscuous. 
Men not only 
dw’^elt together 
in groups, but 
the groujis them- 
selves assimilated 
with one another, 
inasmuch as mar- 
riages were rc- 
ci]>rocally entered 
into by them. So 
far as we arc able 
to determine, one 
of the earliest of 
social institutions 
was that of group- 
marriage. Indi- 
viduals did not 


dividual. The the emblem of a tribe: alaskan Indian totem first unite in 
lailLyiiap-o nf the This mysterious “totem" distingruishes a family or tribe of pairs, and then 
f Ol ^ne old Hydah Indians and is erected at Wrangel m Alaska, r . \ • 


A • » me oiu nyuaii iiiuiaiia 

American I n - 

dians is in many respects richer and more 
elegant than English. Therefore nothing 
is farther from the truth than to say that, 
in case one institution of civilised life is 


xecrea ar wrange. m ^msaa. together in 

groups — such w’ould soon have fallen 
asunder ; on the contrary, group-marriage 
itself created the bond that held the 
community together ; the most violent 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MONARCHY : AFRICAN CHIEF SEATED IN STATE AMONG HIS HEADMEN 
The tribal state has a fixed form of government. The chiefs or patriarchs of the various families stand at the 
head of affairs, the position of chief being either hereditary or elective. In most cases, however, it is determined by 
a combination of both methods, a blood descendant being chosen, provided ne is able to give proof of his competence. 

instinct of mankind not only united the bodiment of a single spirit. And since at 
few but the manj^, indeed, complete social that time spirits were only conceived of 
aggregates. as things that existed in nature, the horde 

Group-marriage is the form of union felt itself to be a single class of natural ob- 
established by the association of two ject— some animal or plant, for example ; 
hordes, or packs, according to which the and the union of one ]>ack with another 
men of one group marry the women of the was analogous to the union of one animal 
other ; not a marriage of individual men with another. Each group believed itself 
with individual women, l)ut a promis- to be permeated by the spirit of a certain 
cuems relationship, each man of one grouj) species of animal, borrowed its name thence 
marrying all the women of the other and the animal species itself was looked 
group — at least in theory — and vice versa ; upon as the protecting spirit. The ances- 
not a marriage of individuals, but of tral spirit was w^orshipped in the animal, 
aggregates. Certainly with such a sex- and the putting to death or injuring of 
relationship established, sooner or later an individual of the species was a serious 
regulations develop from within the com- offence# 

munity, through which the marital rela- Such a belief is called Totemism. 

tionships of individuals are adjusted in a Totem ” — a word borrowed from the 

consistent manner ; but the principle language of the Massachusetts Indians — 
first followed was, as community in pro- is the natural object or animal assumed 
perty, so community in marriage ; and as the emblem of the horde or tribe, and 
this must of itself lead to kinships correspondingly the group symbolised by 
entirely different from those with which the class of animal or natural object is 
we are familiar. called a Totem-group. 

Group-marriage was closely bound up This belief led to a close union of all who 
with religious conceptions ; single hordes, were partakers of the spirit of the same 
or packs, considered themselves the cm- animal ; it also strictly determined which 
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groups could associate with one another. 
And as the totem-grouj) mimicked th-‘ 
animal in its dances, and fancied itself to 
be possessed by its spirit, it also ordered 
the methods of partaking of food, and 
all marriage, birth, and death ceremonies 
in accordance with this conception. It is 
said that, the totem being exogamous, 
marriages were not possible within the 
totem, but only without it. Precisely 
so; for the original conception was not 
that individuals formed unions, but that 
the whole totem entered the marriage 
relationship ; a single marriage would liave 
been considered an impossibility. 

To which totciin the children belonged — 
to the mother's, to the father’s, or to a 
third totem — was a question that offered 
considerable difficulty. All three possi- 
bilities presented themselves ; the la>t 
mentioned, however, only in case the child 
belonged to another group, a sub- totem, 
and in that event its descendants could 
return to the original totem. 

Descent in the male or in the female 
line occasioned in later times the rise of 
important distinctions between nations. 

- If a child follow the mother's 

la* totem, we speak of “ maternal 

of kLsWp ; conversely, ot pa- 

ternal kinship in case ot 
heredity through the father. Which of these 
is the more primitive, or did tribes from 
the very first adopt either one or the other 
system, thus making them of equal anti- 
quity, is a much- vexed question. There is 
reason to believe that maternal kinship 
is the more primitive^ form, and that rac(*s 
have either passed with more or less 
energy and rapidity to the system of 
descent through males, or have kept to the 
original institution of maternal succession. 
There are many peoples among whom 
both forms of kinship exist, and in such 
instances the maternal is undoubtedly the 
more primitive ; from this it aj:)pears very 
probable that development has thus 
taken place, the more so since there are 
traces of maternal kinship to be found in 
races whose established form is paternal. 

As time passed, marriage of individuals 
developed from group-marriage or to- 
temism. Such unions may be polygamous 

— one man having several wives — or poly- 
androus — one woman having several hus- 
bands. Both forms have been represented 
in mankind, and, indeed, polygamy is the 
general rule among all races, excepting 
Occidental civilised peoples. The form 


of marriage toward which civilisation is 
advancing is certainly monogamy ; through 
it a complete individual relationship is 
established between man and wife ; and 
although both individualities may have 
independent expression, each is reconciled 
to the other through the loftier associa- 
tion of both. Nearly associated with 

Growth n^onogamy is the belief in 
union alter death ; it arises 
Marriase religious beliefs ])re- 

valent among many peoples. 
Among other races there is at least the 
custom ol a yeai of mourning, sometimes 
for husband, sometimes for wife, often 
for both. 

Marriage of individuals has developed in 
different way> from group or totem 
marriage : sometimes it was brought about 
through lack of subsistenc’c occasioned by 
many men dwelling together ; sometimes 
it arose from other causes. One factor 
was the practice of wife-capture : whoever 
carried off a wife freed her, as it were, from 
the authority of the community, and 
established a separate marriage for himself. 
Marriage by })nrchase was an outcome of 
marriage by capture and of the paying of an 
indemnity to the relatives of the bride ; 
men also learned to agree beforehand as to 
the equivalent to be paid. The practice of 
acquiring wives by jiurchase developed in 
various directions, especially in that of 
trading wives and in the earning of wives 
by years of service, (iradually the purchase 
became merely a feigned transaction ; and 
a union of individuals has evolved — now 
sacerdotal, now civil in form — from which 
every trace of traffic and of exchange has 
disa])peared. 

1'hus already in early times marriage had 
become ennobled through religion. It. is 
a widespread idea that through partaking 
of food in common, blood-brotherhood, or 
similar procedures, a mystic communion 
of soul may be established ; and in case of 
marriages brought about by the mediation 
of a priesthood the priest in- 
p ***^M*^ vokes the divine consecration, 
es Marriage is thereby raised above 
arriage hulk of profane actions 

of life ; it receives a certain guarantee of 
permanency ; indeed, in many cases, by 
reason of the mystic communion of souls, 
it is looked upon as absolutely indissoluble. 

The ownership of property also was 
originally communistic, and the idea of 
individual possession has been a gradual 
development. The idea of the ownership 




THE IDEA OF MARRIAGE; WEDDING CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS 
In countries where women are subservient to men the idea of marriage by capture or b;ir compulsion prevails. The 
Bedouin bride (a) makes a pretence of escaping and is pursued the oridegroom and his kinsmen. Some Africans 
(4) show their love by knocking down their prospective brides. Tne Moorish bride shrouded and seated in bed is 
an object of curiosity, x, 3, and $ represent respectively the marriage customs of Persians, Chinese, and Moslemr, 
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of land, especially when develo]:)ed by 
agricultural peoples, is of a communistic 
nature ; and, from common possession, 
family and individual ownership gradually 
comes into being. It is brought about in 
various wnys, chiefly through the division 
of land among separate families : at first 
only temporary, held only until tlie time 
tor a succeeding division arrives ; later, 
owned in ])erpetuity. Nor was it a rare 
method of ])ro<'edure to grant land to any 
one who desired to cultivate it — an estate 
that should be his so long as he remained 
upon it and cultivated the 
soil, but wliich lewrted to 
the community, on his leaving 
it. There gradually developed 
a constant relationship be- 
tween land and cultivator 
as agriculture became more 
extended and lasting improve- 
ments were effected on the 
soil. Land became the per- 
manent ])roj)(*rty of tlie in- 
dividual ; it also became an 
article ot commerce*. 

Ownership of nunxible jiro- 
perty even was at fust 
of communistic character. 

C'lothing and weapons, en- 
chantments effectual for the 
individual alone, such as 
medicine-bags or amuKds, 
were, to be sure, assigned to 
individuals in very early 
limes; but all prope'ity ob- 
tained by labour, the jiroducts 
ot the chase or oi tishiiig, 
originally belonged ;o the 
community, until in later days 
each family was allowed to 
claim the fruits of its own 
toil, and was only pledged to 
share with the others under 
certain conditions. Finally, 
individuals were permitted to 
retain or to barter ])ro]KTty 
which they had produced by 
labour; and excliange, esjxrially cxcliange 
between individuals, attained s})ecial sig- 
nificance through tlie division of labour. 

The individualisation ot the ownership 
of movable projierty was especially 
furthered by members of families iierform- 
ing other labour, outside the tamily, in 
addition to their work within the family 
circle.- Although the fruit of all labour 
accomplished within the family was shared 
by the members in common, the results 


of work done outside became the property 
of the particular individual who had 
performed the labour. Consequent expan- 
sion of the conception of labour led men 
to one of the greatest triumphs of justice, 
to the idea of establishing individual rights 
in ideas and in comliinations of ideas, to 
the recognition of intellectual or imma- 
terial ])roperty -right ot author or inven- 
tor — OIK' ot the chief incentives to modern 
civilisation. 

On the other hand, individual rights in 
transactions led to conce]>tions concerning 


obligations and debts. Exchange, either 
direct or on terms of credit, brought with 
it dutie's and liabilities for whicli originally 
the persons and lives of the individuals 
concerned were lield in pledge, until 
custody of tlie body — which also included 
possession of the corpse of a debtor — 
was succeeded by public imprisonment 
for debt, and linally by the mere pledg- 
ing of property, im])risoninent for debt 
having been abolisher] — a course of 
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THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE : AN ENGLISH WEDDING SCENE 


In very early times marriagre had assumed a religious significance and came 
to be regarded among the sacred as opposed to the secular functions of life. 
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development through which the most 
varied of races have passed. 

The relation of the individual to his 
possessions led men at first to place mov- 
able property in graves, in order that it 
might be of service to the departed owner 
during the life beyond ; hence the universal 
custom of burning on funeral pyres not 
»• ki weaj)ons and utensils, but 

” animals, slaves, and even wives. 
Prooert times men were satis- 

^ ^ fied with symbolic immolations, 

or possessions were released from the 
ban of death and put into further use. 
The property of the deceased reverted to 
his family, and thus the right of inheritance 
arose. There was no right of inheritance 
during the days of communism ; on the 
death of a member of the family a mere 
general consolidation of property resulted ; 
with individual property arose the rever- 
sion of possessions to the family from 
which they had been temporarily separated. 
Thus property either reverted to the family 
taken as a whole, or to single heirs, certain 
members of the family ; hence a great 
variety of procedure arose. Up to the 
present day inheritance hy all the children, 
or inheritance by one alone, exists in 
Eastern Asia as in modern Europe. 

In like manner criminal responsibility 
was originally collective ; the family or 
clan was held responsible for the actions 
of all its individual members except those 
who were renounced and made outcasts. 
Such methods of collective surety still 
exist among many exceedingly developed 
peoples ; but the system is gradually 
dying away, the tendency being for the 
entire responsibility to rest upon the 
individual alone. 


The state is a development of tribal, or 
patriarchal, society. The tribal group is 
a community of intermarried families, all 
claiming descent from a common ancestor. 
From tribal organisation the principle is 
developed that participation in the com- 


Begiimiiig 
of the 
Coflunu&ity 


munity is open only to such 
individuals as belong to one or 
other of the families of which 
it is composed ; and the 


political body thus made up of individuals 
related either by blood or through marriage 
is called a patriarchal, or tribal, state. 
This form of community was enlarged even 
in very early times, advantage being taken 
of the possibility of adopting strangers 
into the circle of related families, and of 


amalgamating with them. Still, the funda- 
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mental idea that the community is com- 
posed of related families always remains 
uppermost in the minds of uncivilised 
peoples. The tribal state gradually 
develops into the territorial state. The 
connection of the community with a 
definite region becomes closer ; strange 
tribes settle in the same district ; they are 
permitted to remain provided tribute is 
paid and services are performed, and are 
gradually absorbed into the community, 
the strangers and the original inhabitants — 
plebeians and patricians — united together 
into one aggregate. Thus arises the con- 
ception of a state which any man may 
join without his being a member of any 
one of the original clans or tamilics. 

In this way the idea of a state becomes 
distinct from that of a people bound 
together by kinship, the latter being 
especially distinguished by a certain unity 
of external aj)pearanco, custom, character, 
and manner of thought. This is not 
intended to suggest that an amalgamation 
of different race elements in a state and an 


assimilation of different modes of thought 
and of feeling are not desirable, or, that a 


Growth of 
the I4ea 
of a State 


spirit analogous to the sense 
of unity in members of the 
same family is not to be sought 
for ; such a condition is most 


likely to be attained if a certain tribe or 
clan take precedence of the others, as the 
most progressive, to which the various 
elements of the peojJe annex themselves. 

The tribal state has a fixed form of 


government. The chiefs or patriarchs of 
the various families stand at the head of 


affairs, the position of chief being either 
hereditary or elective. In most cases, 
however, it is determined by a combina- 
tion of both methods, a blood descendant 


being chosen provided he is a])le to give 
proof of his competence. In addition 
there is often the popular assembly. In 
later times many innovations are intro- 
duced. Passion for |)ower united to a 
strong personality often leads to a chief- 
tainship in which all rights and privileges 
are absorbed or united in the person of one 
individual ; so that he appears as the 
possessor of all prerogatives and titles, 
those of other men being entirely second- 
ary, and all being more or less dependent 
upon his will. Religious conceptions, 
especially, have had great influence in this 
connection. Nowhere is this so clearly 
shown as in teknonymy,'' an institution 
formerly prevalent in the South Pacific 




“IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE”: SOME OLD METHODS OF TORTURE 

These pictures represent : x. Roman aaolers cutting off a Christian's ears. a. The cangue as still used in Chine* 
3* A prisoner on the rack in Medisevu England. 4. Torture of the Iron Chair. 5. The ordeal of fire and brand ia| 
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and their 
Chiefs 


islands, according to which the soul of the 
father is supposed to enter the body of his 
eldest son at the birth of the latter, and 
that therefore, immediately from his birth, 
the son becomes master, the father con- 
tinuing the management of affairs merely 
as his proxy. Other ])coples have avoided 
such consequences as these by sii})posing 
the child to be possessed by the 
soul of his grand tat her, there- 
lore naming first-born males 
alter their grandfathers instead 
of after their fathers. Another outcome oi 
the institution of chieftainship is the 
chaotic order of affairs which rules among 
many peoples on the death of the chiettain, 
continuing until a successor is seated on the 
throne — a lawless interval of anarchy 
followed by a regency. 

The power of a chieftain is, however, 
usually limited by class rights : that 
is, by the rights of snl)-chieftains of 
especially distinguished families, and ot 
the popular assembly, among which 
elements the division ot power and of 
jurisdiction is exceedingly varied. These 
primitive institutions are rude jirototypes 
of future varieties of coercive govern- 
ment, of kingship, either of aristocratic 
or of republican form, in which the primi- 
tive idea of chieftainship as the absorption 
of all private j^rivileges is given up, and in 
its place the various principles of rights 
and duties of government enter. 

Class-differentiation with attendant 
privileges and prerogatives is csj^ecially 
develojxxi in warlike races, and in nations 
which must be ever ])repared to resi4 
the attacks of enemies, by the establish- 
ment of a militant class. The militant 
class occu})ies an intermediate ))osition 
between the governing, priest, and scholar 
classes on the one hand, and the industrial 
class — agriculturists, craftsmen, mercliants 
— on the other. Employment in warfare, 
necessary discipline, near association with 
the chieftain, and the holding of fiefs for 
material support give to this 
class a unique position. Thus 
the warrior castes developed in 
India, the feudal and military 
nobility in Japan, the nobility in (iermaiiy, 
with obligations and service to feudal 
superiors and to the Court. This system 
survives for many years, until at last 
feudal tenure gradually disappears, and 
its attendant prerogatives are swallowed 
u}) by all classes through a universal 
subjection to military service ; although 
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even yet a distinct class of professional 
soldiers remains at the head of military 
affairs and operations, and will continue 
to do so as long as there is a possibility of 
internal or external warfare. However, 
here too the militant class is absorbed into 
a general body of officials. Officials are 
citizens who not only occupy the usual 
])osition of members of the state, but to 
whom in addition is ajqxiinted the execu- 
tion of th(' life functions of the nation, as its 
organs ; in other words, such fimetions as 
are peculiar to the civic organisation in 
contradistinction to the genc'ral functions 
exercised and actions performed by indi- 
vidual citizens as inde])cndent units. 
Officialism includes to a sfx'cial degree 
duty to its calling and to the public trust, 
and there arc also special privileges 
granted to officials within the sjfficre 
apfiointed for them. 

In a society goviTiKxl ])y a chieftain, as 
well as in a monarchy, there is a popular 
assembly or consnllali\’e body ; eitlK‘r an 
unorganised meeting of individuals, or an 
organised ('onvention oi estates founded 
on class right. A modern devi^lojiment, 
TK R- fK certainly liad its proto- 

^ tyf>e in the patriarchal slate, is 

„ . the representative asseml)ly, 

an assembly of individuals 
chosen to represent llu* ])eo])lo in place ot 
the ]X)j)ular gathering. The English 
(iovcTinnent, with its representative legis- 
lative bodies, is a ly])ical examjile in 
modern civilisation. 


One oi the chit‘l j)rol)lcms eiK'Ountered 
not only in a society ruled by a chudtain, 
but also in states of later develojiment, 
whether governed by a jxitenlale or by 
an aristocracy, is the relation of tem- 
poral to spiritual ]X)wer. Sometimes both 
are unitecl in the head of the state, as in 
the cases of the Incas of Peru and of the 
Caliphate. Sometimes tlie sjnritual head 
is distinct and separate from the temjxiral : 
frequently tlie two forces are nearly asso- 
ciated, a member of the imperial family 
being chosc'ii lor the office of high-priest, 
as among the Aztecs. Oiten, however, the 
two functions are comj)letely independent 
of each otlier, as among many African 
races, the medicine-man occu))ying a posi- 
tion entirely independent of the chieftain. 
Such separation may, of course, lead to 
friction and civil war ; it may also become 
an element furthering to civilisation, a 
.source of new ideas, opening the way to 
alliances between nations, and setting 
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bounds to the tyranny of individuals, as 
exemidified in the relation of the Papacy 
to the Holy Roman Empire. 

The form of state in which the functions 
of government are exercised by a chieftain 
contributes greatly to state control and 
enforcement of justice. The realisation of 
right had been from the first a social 
function ; but its entorcement 
^ . was incumbent on the unit 

step Forward '"‘I'VKlual.s (families 

or tn[)es hound together by 
friendship). The acquisition by the state 
of the }X)wer to dispense justice and to 
make and enforce law is one of the greatest 
events of the world’s liistory. The idea 
of all right being incorporated in the 
chieftain (and social classes) ]:)layed an 
ini})ortant part in bringing about this 
condition of affairs; for as soon as this 


typical of the effect of the curse of God. 
Already in primitive times religion led to 
a strange idea of justice — secret societies 
consecrated by the deity took upon them- 
selves the function of enforcing right, 
instituting reigns of terror in their dis- 
tricts, maintaining order in society, and 
claiming authorisation from the god with 
whose spirit they were permeated. Later, 
influenced by all these causes, the social 
look over the control of justice. 
It was already considered to be the 
upholder of right, the servant of the deity, 
the maintainer of puldic peace, the dis- 
])enser of atoning sacrifices, etc. ; and so 
the various elements conceived of as 
justice, which had previously been dis- 
tributed among the single families, tribes, 
associations, and societies, were combined, 
and placed under state control. 



AN EARLY EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATION OF JUSTICE 
“The Judgment of the Dead" as illustrated by iuuunierable paintings on the walls of Egyptian temples and tombs. 


conception receives general acce])tance, 
tlie chieftain, and with him the state, 
become interested in the preservation and 
enforcement of justice, even in its lower 
forms in the common rights of the sub- 
jects. On the other hand, not only the 
interests of chieftainship, but also those 
of agriculture and commerce, arc furthered 
by the j)reservation of internal peace ; 
and internal })eaee calls for state control 
of justice and enforcement of law. 

Moreover the religious element worked 
to the same end. Wickedness was held 
to be, an injury to the deity, whose anger 
would be visited upon the entire land — a 
conce'ption that lasted far into the Middle 
Ages, I and according to which the fate of 
Sodo^ and Gomorrah was held to be 


Certain forms for the dispensation of 
justice, judging of crimes, and determining 
ol ])unishmenls were developed. Thus arose 
the different forms of judicial procedure, 
which lor a long time bore a religious 
character. The deity was called upon to 
decide as to right and wrong — divinity in 
_ ^ the form of natural forces, 

error Hence the judgments of God 

RelT^on through trial by water, fire, 
e igion poison, serpents, scales, or — 

es])ecially in Germany during the Middle 
Ages — combat, or decision by the divininj 
eye, that was closely allied to the so-calle< 
trial by hazard. A peculiar variety of 
ordeal is that of the bier, according to 
which the body of a murdered man is 
called into requisition, the soul of the 
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victim assisting in the discovery of the 
murderer. Ordeals are undergone some- 
times by one individual, sometimes by 
two. An advance in progress is the curse, 
which takes the place of the ordeal, the 
curse of God being called down upon an 
individual and his family in Ccise of wrong- 
doing or of perjury. The curse may be 
uttered by an individual in co- 
and ^ *** operation with the memlxirs of 
the Curse ^^.milies. Thus arise ordeals by 
invocation and by oath with 
compurgators. Originally a certain period 
of time was allowed to pass — a month, 
for example — for the fulfilment of the 
curse. In later times, whoever took 
the oath — oath of innocence — was held 
guiltless. Witnesses succeeded to con- 
jurers ; divining looks were replaced 
by circumstantial evidence ; and, instead 
of a mystic, a rational method of obtaining 
testimony was adopted, 1'he dev^elop- 
ment was not attained without certain 
attendant abuses; and the abolition of 
ordeal by (iod was among many ]>eo}des 
— notably the inhabitants of Eastern Asia, 
the American Indians, and tlic Germans 
of the Middle Ages — succeeded by the 
introduction of torture;. In many lands 
torture stood in close connection with the 
judgment of God ; in others it originated 
either directly or indirectly in slavery. 
According to the method of obtaining 
evidence by torture, the accused was 
forced through ph\^ical pain to disclosures 
concerning himself and his comjianions, 
and, in case he himself were considered 
guilty, to a confession. However l.arbarous 
and irrational, this system was em])loyed 
in Latin and Germanic nations excejiting 
England, until the eighteenth century, in 
some instances even until the nineteenth. 

Judgment was first pronounced in the 
name of God ; in later times, in the name 
of the people or of the ruler who ap])eared 
as the representative of God. The tirin- 
ciples of justice, the validity of which at 
Th SI depends upon custom, are 

n Mj* later times proclaimed and 

fixed as commands of God. 
o aw Thus systems of fixed right 
come into being first in the form of sacred 
justice, then as commands of God, and 
finally as law. Law is a conception of 
justice expressed in certain rules and prin- 
ciples. Originally there were no laws ; the 
standard for justice was furnished to each 
individual by his own feelings ; only iso- 
lated cases were recorded. As time 


advanced, and great men who strove to 
bring about an improvement in justice 
arose above the generality of mankind*; 
when the ruling class became differentiated 
from the other classes ; when it was found 
necessary to root out certain popular cus- 
toms — then, in addition to the original 
collection of precedents, there arose law of 
a higher form : law that stood above prece- 
dent, that altered custom, and opened Up 
new roads to justice. Great codes of law 
have not been compilations only; they 
have led justice into new paths. Originally 
a law was looked upon as an inviolable com- 
mand of God, as unalterable and eternal ; 
its interpretation alone was earthly and 
transitory. As years passed, men learned 
to recognise that laws themselve.', w'cre 
transitory ; and it becaim; a jirinciplo 
that later enactments could alter earlier 
rules. The relations of later statutes to 
already established law. and how the lawS 
of different nations influence one another. 


are difficult, much-vexed (piestions for the 
solution of which special sciences have de- 
veloped— transitory and international law', 
j iidgment and law are intimately concerned 


Evolution 
of the 

Modern State 


with justice, the conception 
of right as ev’olved from the 
double action of life and cus,- 
tom. To this development 


of justice is united an endeavour of the state 


or government not only to further welfare 


by means of the creation and adrninistra*- 


tion of law% but also to take under its coili- 


trol civilising institutions of all sorts. 
This was originally a leature of justice 
itself ; certain practices mimical to civilisa- 
tion were interdicted and made ])nnislv 
ablc offences. Already m the Middle Ages 
systems of poli('e jilayed a groat part among 
governmental institutions, especially m 
the smaller states. Subsequently the idqa 
was developed that not only ])rotection 
through the punishment of crime, hut also 
su})erintendence of and promotion of th^ 
public wral, should be administered by lawi; 
and thus the modern state developed with 
its policy of national welfare. With this 
arose the necessity for a sharper distinction 
to be drawn between justice and the variou^i 
actions of an administration ; and thus ifi 


modern times men have come to the system 
— based on Montesquieu — of the separation 
of })owers and independence of justice. 

Justice varies according to the develop^ 
ment of civilisation, and according to the 
function that it must perform in this 
development ; in like manner every age 
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creates its own material and spiritual 
culture. Every poet is a poet of his own 
time. 

The notion of natural right, however 
unhistorical it was in itself, characterised 
a period of transition in so tar as it enabled 
men to form a historical conception — a con- 
ception of what might be : for, by con- 
trcisting actual with ideal justice, we are 
enal^led to escape the bonds of the opinions 
of a particular time, and to look upon such 
opinions and views objectively and in- 
dependently. Yet it is certainly a foolish 
proceeding to consider an ideal, deduced 
principally from conceptions and opinions 
of the present, to be a standard by which 
to measure the value of historical events 
of all times, sitting in judgment over the 
great names of the past with the air of an 
inspector of morals. The office of the his- 
torian as judge of the dead is quite differ- 
ently constitut'^d. E\'ery age* must be 
judged in accordance with the relation 
which it bears to the totality of develop- 
ment ; and every historical ])ersonage is 
to be looked upon as a bearer of the spirit 
of his day, as a servant of the ideas of his 
w time. Tims it is quite as 
to* View wrong to |jronounce moral 
® censure on the m(‘n of his- 

tory, as it is wrong to judge 
an era merely according to its gfiod or 
evil characteristics. A period must be 
estimated according to what it has 
either directly or indnectly accomplished 
for mankind. 

There are common factors of civilisation 
shared by nations themselves, through 
which many contradictions disappear. 
The religious civilisations of Christian- 
ity. Mohamnu dar.i m. Judaism. Buddh- 
ism and ('onfuciani.sm have been the 
determining factors of the intellectual 
and emotional life, even influencing the 
course of events, in vast regions. And 
thus it is also cornpreluaisible that in 
the judicial life of nations there is an 
endeavour for a closer approach, and 
also the existence of equalising tendencies. 
In spite ol countless variations in detail, 
there is a certain unity of law in the 
entire Mohammedan world ; and although 
the hope of establishing the unity of 
Roman canonistic law over the whole 
of Christendom has not been realised 
none the less it was a tremendous idea : 
that of a universal empire founded on the 
Roman law of the imperators, and placed 
under the rule of the German emperor, thus 


ensuring the continuance of the law of the 
Roman people — an idea that swayed the 
intellects of the Middle Ages up to the 
fourteenth, even to the fifteenth century, 
and according to which the emperor would 
have been the head of all Europe, the other 
sovereigns merely his vassals or fief-holders. 
This idea, once advocated by such a 
^ .. great spirit as that of Dante, 

^ has, like many others, passed 

Lited World oblivion ; and in its 
place has arisen the con- 
ception of inde})endent laws of nations. 
Yet the original idea has had great 
influence : it has led to a close union of 
Christian peoples ; it opened a way for 
Roman law to become universal law, 
although, to be sure, Engli^^h law, com- 
pletely independent of that of Rome, 
has grown to un])aralleled proportions as 
a universal system, entirely by reason of 
the marvellous success of the English 
people as colonists, l ikewise international 
commerce will ot itself lead to a unifica- 
tion of mercantile, admiralty, copyright, 
and patent law. 

Then the idea ol an international league 
must develop, arising from the idea of the 
uiiity of Christian nations. We have 
advanced a great distance beyond the 
time when every foreigner was con- 
sidered an enemy, and when all foreign 
phenomena were looked upon as strange 
or with antipathy. Rules for inter- 
national commerce are developed ; state 
alliances are entered into lor the further- 
ance of common interests and for the 
])reservation of ])eace. Many tasks 
which in former times would have 
been executed by the empire are now 
undertaken by international associations ; 
and the time for the establishment of 
international courts of arbitration for the 


adjustment of differences between states 
is already approaching. 

It also seems probable that states will 
unite to form political organisations. 


CommoA 
Interests of 
Mankinii 


wholly or partially renouncing 
their separate positions. Thus 
nations will be replaced by a 
federal state, and a multitude 


of unifying ideas which would otherwise 
be accomplished with difficulty will come 
to easy realisation. Federal states were 
already in existence during the times of 
patriarchal communities : an especially 
striking example is that of the admirably 
constituted federation of the Iroquois 
nations. 
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The vision of no man may ])ierce 
through to the ultimate end of the pro- 
cesses of history, and to advance hypotheses 
is a vain endeavour — quite as vain as it 
would be to expect Plato to have foretold 
the life of modern civilisation or the im- 
perial idea of mediaeval times, or Dante to 
have foreseen modern industrialism or the 


Universal 
TraasAissioa 
of Culture 


character of industrial peoples. 
To-day we are more certain 
tlian ever that no process of 
development, however simple 


it may have t)eeii, has ever taken jdacc 


according to a fixed model; all develop- 


ments have had their own individualities 


according to place and to time. Thus we 
must forego discussion of the future. 

However, there is another point of view. 
Development of nations as well as of 
individuals leads either to j^rogress or to 
decay. No people may hope to live 
eternally ; and how many accpiisitions 
already gained will be lost in the future it 
is impossible to say. If a nation declines, 
it either becomes extinct or is annihilated 


by another state ; it becomes identified 
with the newer nation, and disappears 
with its own character ; thus its civilisa- 
tion may also disappear. I'his is a serious 
possibility. It is the Medusa head of the 
world's history which we must face — and 
without stiffening to stone. 

There is one truth, however, the know- 


ledge of which fills us with hope for the 
future : it is the fact that the results of 


development and civilisation arc often 
transfused from one ])eople to another, 
so that a given develoj)mcnt need not 
start again from the very beginning. 
This is owing to the capacity which races 
have for absorbing or borrowing civilisa- 
tions. Absorption of culture is by no 
means universal ; it does not prevent the 
occasional disappearance of civilisation, 
for every civilisation has before it at least 
[the possibility of death. Nevertheless the 
transmission and assimilation of culture 


Influence of 
Peoples on 
One Another 


is constantly taking place. 
There are various ways in 
which it may be brought 
about. A conquering nation 


may bring its own civilisation with it to the 


conquered ; culture is often forced upon 


the latter by coercive measures. The con- 


querors may acquire culture from the 


vanquished ; or assimilation of culture 
may come about without the subjection 


of a people, through the unconscious 
adoption of external customs and internal 
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modes of thought. Finally, culture may 
be borrowed consciously from one nation 
by another, the one state becoming con- 
vinced of the outward advantages and inner 
significance of the foreign civilisation. 

In this way the problem of develop- 
ment becomes very complicated ; many 
institutions of vanished races thus con- 
tinue to live on. Certainly the race that 
acquires a foreign civilisation must, among 
other things, be so constituted in its 
motives and aspirations as to lose the very 
nerves of its being, its very stability, in 
order that, intoxicat(\d with the joy of a 
new life, all traces of its past existence may 
be allowed to break up and disappe^vr. 
On the other hand, many a promising 
germ of culture possessed by a vigorous 
l)eoj*l.' may come to grief, owing to the 
influence of acquisitions from without. 
But, in return, a race that knows how to^ 
assimilate foreign culture may obtain a 
civilisation of such efficiency as it would 
never before have been capable of attain- 
ing, by reason of the fact that its power 
is established on a recently acquired basis, 
and because it has been spared a multitudey 
of faltering experiments, 
rogress Civilisation may be mutu- 

oei on obtained from reciprocal 

action, nations both giving and 
taking. Such a relation naturally arises 
when states enter into intercourse with 
one another, when tliey have become 
acquainted with one another’s various 
institutions and are able to recognise the 
great merits of foreign organis|tions and 
the defects ot their own. EsjJeCially the 
world’s commerce, in which every nation 
wishes to remain a competitor, compels 
towards mutual acceptance of custom and 
law ; no nation desires to be left behind ; 
and each discovers that it will fall to the 
rear unless it borrow certain things from 
the others. Such reciprocal action will 
be the more effective the more like na tions 
are to one another, the better they under- 
stand each other, and the more often they 
succeed not only in adopting the outward 
forms, but in absorbing the principles of 
foreign institutions into their own beings. 

Thus we may hope that even if the 
nations of to day decay and disappear, 
the labour of the world’s progress will not 
be lost ; it will constantly reappear in new 
communities which may rejoice in that 
for which we have striven, and which we 
have acquired by the exertion of our own 
powers. Joseph Kohler 





THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 

The Hangiag Gardens have been attributed to Semiramis, although Nebuchadnezzar is also said to have built them 
to please one of his wives, who, commg from a hilly countiy to Babylon, in the midst of a vast and barren plain, 
sighed for some reminder of the leafy beauty of her old home. The gardens, built in the form of a squ|||p 
extending some 700 feet on each side, rose to a great height in terrace upon terrace supported by masiiP% 
pillars. A remarkable hydraulic system kept their multitudinous plants and trees in almost perpetual verdure. 



THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

For six rhonstind years the Pyramids have thrown theii shadow across the sands of Egypt. The stone of which they 
are built would make a ^eat wall fi cm Cauo to New Yoik; the white marble which covered them would have built 
more kingf’s palaces than E^ypt has had need ot. The building: of the Great Pyramid employed 100,000 slaves for 30 years, 
^|knd the geometrical perfection of it is amaivelto this day. Khufu, or Cheops, who built the Great Pyramid— probably 
as his tomb reigned about 4700 B.C.. so that tiu' i'yr..mid is mc-e than three times as old as the Roman Empire, 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 

T** m^ument of antiquity was erected in the year 354 B.C. to the memory of Kln« Mausolus of Caria 

Py his wdow Artemisia, at Halicarnassus, the beautiful Greek city-colony on the shores of the /Egrean Sea. Some 
be gathered from the fact that it was surroundea by an esplaofide which measured over 
its total heigrht was nearly a hundred and fifty feet. The statue existed almosj^ 
Intact until the fourth centuty of our own era, and was finally destroyed in the Middle Ages by the Tiurkt? 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS 


“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Her temple was burned down in 356 B.C., and subsequent to that year the grreat 
temple famed in history was erected by the lotiians. It is said to have taken zao years to construct, and measured 
alxiut 400 feet in length and 200 feet in width, while it contained no fewer than 1*7 Ionic columns tidarly 5 s feet high. 
The temple was despoiled by Nero and destroyed by the Goths in m6z A.D., but some of its ruins 5^«i*emain. 





THE STATUE OF JUPITER ON OLYMPUS 

The world-famous statue of Jupiter was the work of the great sculptor Phidias. It measured 43 feet in height above 
the base. The body of the god was carved from ivory, and the drapery was of solid gold. No other statue 
of such magnitude, of such aitistic perfection, or of such precious material, has been known to history. Among 
the ruins of the temple are still to be seen the remains of the black marble mo.saij on which the statue stood. 
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r. X.. t, . UGHTHOUSE OF 

On the isto^ of Pharos, dose, to Alexandria, stood the famous Ufchi 

summit burned, night *aS dUy%n immense beacon^*ofwo^^ seen m miT'’ ii® k'I.*”** “* 
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AND RACES 


THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 


IN EGYPT 

BY PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE 


P looking back to the beginning of 
civilisation in any country, we have 
to deal with the physical changes which 
the land has undergone, and to con- 
sider the conditions which promoted or 
hindered the advance of its inhabitants. 
The nature of a country largely rules 
the nature of its people, both bodily 
and mentally ; and it may even be true 
that, if sufficient time be given, the same 
character and structure will always be 
produced by equal conditions. 

From historical records, and the ceme- 
teries that have been examined, it appears 
that the beginning of a continuous civil- 
isation in Egypt must be set as far back 
as about 10,000 years ago, or 
““ 8000 B.c. The question then 

10,U00 . , r t 


Years ago 


is, how far the condition of the 


country at that age was similar 
to that now seen ? The present state 
is quite new, geographically speaking, as 
the dejx>sit of mud by the Nile, provid- 
ing a suitable soil, is only a matter of a 
few thousand years. The accumulation of 
deposit is about 5 in. in a century (47 at 
Naukratis, 5*1 at Abusir, 5*5 at Cairo); 
and the depth of it is not less than 26 ft., 
and varies in different places down to 
62 ft. The lower depths are, however, 
often mixed with sand beds, and do not 
show the continuous mud deposit ; hence 
the average depth of 39 ft, is too large, 
and if we accept 35 ft., it will certainly 
be a full estimate. At the average rate 
of deposit, this would be formed in 6,000 
years* But, on the other hand, the deposit 


may have been slower at the beginning, 
and hence the age would be earlier. Also, 
the full depth may be greater, owing to 
some borings hitting on ground which was 
originally above the river. Hence the 
„ extreme limits of age of Nile 

c deposit in different positions 

perhaps 7,000 to 15,000 
^ * years, and prol)ably about 

10,000 years may be a likely age for the 
beginning of continuous Nile mud strati- 
fication. Hence it is clear that the start 
of the civilisation was about contemporary 
with the first cultivable ground. 

Earlier than the Nile deposits there 
must have been some rainfall, enough to 
keep up the volume of the river, and to 
prevent its slackening, so as to deposit 
its burden. We must picture, then, the 
country as having enough rainfall for a 
scanty vegetation in the valleys, while 
the Nile flowed down a mighty stream, 
filling the whole bed as it now does in 
flood, and bearing its mud out to the sea, 
except in some backwaters which were 
shoaling up. Such a land would support 
a small population of hunters, who 
followed the desert game and snared 
hippojx)tami in the marshes, 
stone had been in course 

of recession for a long period 
before it began to rise again 
by filling its bed. The gravels high 
above the present Nile contain flints 
flaked by human work ; much as in Sinai 
such flakes are found, deep in the filling 
of the valleys which belong to a pluvim 
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period. Yet after the Nile had retreated 
down to the present level, man appears 
to have been still in the Paleolithic stage, 
as freshly flaked, unrolled flints have 
been found at the lowest surface level of 
the desert. As the country, while drying 
up, and before mud deposits were lakl 
down, would ha\’e only been suited for 
Tk w occupation by hunters, it seems 
n ^11**^** probable that Palaeolithic Man 
wwellers in continued in Egypt until 

* the beginning of the Nile de- 

posits — that is to say, till the beginning 
of the continuous civilisation as dis- 
covered in the cemeteries. 

Bushman Type. On turning to the 
remains of the earliest burials, we find 
that in many cases female figures of the 
Bushman — or more precisel}' Koranna — 
type, were placed in the graves ; while at 
the same time long, slender figures of the 
European type are also found. The 
inference is that the Palaeolithic race of 
the Koranna type was known to the 
earliest civilised race in Egypt, and that 
they were being expelled and exterminated, 
as only female figures are found — repre- 
senting captive slave women — and even 
these soon disappear. Thus it would 
seem that Egypt, as an almost desert 
region, before the formation of the cultiv- 
able mud flats, was the last home on the 
Mediterranean of the hunters who con- 
tinued in the Palaeolithic stage. The 
physical type of the figures which we can 
attribute to this earliest population has 
the Bushman characteristics of fatness 
of the thighs and hips, with a deep 
lumbar curve ; and a line of whisker 

covers the jaws of the — — - 

female figures, akin to ^ ^ ' 

the fur on the bodies . 

of women on the Bras- ; ' V 

sempouy and Lau- I :y 

gerie - Basse ivory [ . , , ■ 

carvings. This indi- | 
cates that they be- [ " •, ^ ® 

longed to a cold | 

climate, and had not ; ■ ; 

been developed in p 

Egypt. As, however, fefi 

man had certainly Ks 

dwelt in the Nile 
valley for long ages, 
this northern indica- 
tion points to a com- the first inhai 


such as has been the rule throughout 
historical times. 

Prehistoric Period. The beginning 
of the continuous civilisation of the 
country must be placed at about 8000 B.c. 
The written history extends back to the 
first dynasty, and places that at 5500 b.c‘., 
and this is checked at the sixth, twelfth, 
and eighteenth dynasties by records of 
the rising of Sirius, and of the seasons in 
the shifting year, which agree to this 
dating in general. For the length of the 
prehistoric age before these written records 
there is no exact dating. But, as in a given 
district of Egypt, where all the desert has 
been searched, the prehistoric graves are 
about as numerous as those made during 
the six thousand years of the historic 
time, at least 2,000 or J,ooo years must 
be allowed. The amount of change in 
every kind of production during this age 
is considerable ; and as we can trace two 
cycles of civilisation, which usually occupy 
about 1,500 years each in the later times, 
it is likely that 2,500 years is too little 
rather than too long a period. As no 
definite scale of years can be used, the 
dating of the graves of this age is treated 
Time ^ matter of sequence. From 
Without ^ caietul statistical classing of 
Dates I)ottery, it is practicable to 

])ut about a thousand of the 
fullest graves into their original order; 
this series is then divided into 50 equal 
parts, and these are numbered from 
30 to 80. Thus, sequence date 30 is the 
earliest type of graves yet found, and 
s.i). Ho is of the age of Mena, the founder 
of the first dynasty. The sequence dates 

below' ior 

' v;' stage of the pre- 

; historic times. 

‘*. 4' Earliest Burials. 
The earliest graves 
found are shallow cir- 
cular hollows on the 
desert, about 30 in. 
across, and a foot 

The body lies 

' closely doubled up, 

B wrapped in goat-skins. 
^ , There are very few 

objects placed with 
these burials; a 
— nmmmSmm single cup of pottery, 
rANTS OF EGYPT red, with black top ; 


tion points to a com- the first inhabitants of Egypt red, with black top ; 
paratively recent rarely, a slate palette 

invasion from a colder race was nstive to the country and was gradually for grinding face-' 
n expelled by the first civilised people.- The photograph . 

to a warmer climate, illustrates one of the figures taken from a grave, paint , and, in onc 
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grave, a copper pin to fasten the goat- 
skin. Pottery was in a simple stage, and 
weaving was quite unknown. These graves 
are classed as sequence date 30. 

First CivilisatioxM. The next period 
is that of the white patterns on red (s.d. 31 
to 34). This use of lines of raised white slip 
is the same as on the present Kabyle 
pottery, and the patterns are so closely 
alike on the ancient and modern that this 
forms a strong evidence for a Western 
connection of the 
people. In this 
period the main 
lines of the civili- 
sation become 
clearly marked. 

The fine flint chi])- 
ping with delicate 
serrated edges ; the 
polished red ]K»t- 


s.D. 40 and 44. These changes serve to 
stamp the point of the change, but it is 
in other respects that the differences 
are most visible. The black-topped pottery, 
red polished, and fancy forms of pottery 
cease to develop after 43, whereas the 
decorated pottery, with brown line patterns 
on buff ware, is scarcely known till 40, 
and the late class of pottery begins at 43. 
In the stone vases the forms of tall tubular 
shape, with handles, cease at 40, and the 
barrel forms begin 
at 39, and are 
dominant by 42. 
In flint work the 
various new types 
begin from 39 to 
45 ; the disc mace 
dies out about 40, 
and the pear- 

POTTERY OF FIRST EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION shaped mace be- 
tcry, of circular The pottery of the first period of Egyptian civilisation is character- gins at 42. In the 
inrl ni ^ fro*" the fact that it 

ana OT lancer closely resembles the pottery of the Kabyle people, who live in ‘^^Rte palcttes Olu 

forms ; the tall North Africa to-day, it is thornght the first Egyptian civilisation tVDCS vanish and 
1 1 may have come from the west These examples are before 7000 B.C. >^1 * 

u n d - bottomed new ones arise 



Civilisation 
Emerging from 
the Mists 


ro 

stone vases; the slate jialelles for face-paint, 
of animal forms and of rhombic shape ; the 
use of sandals; the ivory combs with animal 
figures ; the disc-shaped mace-head— all of 
these were in use with th(' white cross-lined 
pottery, and stani]) the general type of 
the beginning oi the civilisa- 
tion. We have helore us 
a settled jxipnlation, with 
strong artistic taste in 
handicraft, but not in copying Nature; 
with patience for very long and skilful 
work, and })robably organised, therefore, 
under chiefs who commissioned such 
labour ; yet with sufficient general demand 
for fine things to hav^c raised hand pottery 
to its highest level ; with strong beliefs 
about a future life, as shown by the uniform 
detail of the position of the body and the 
nature of the offerings in the grave ; 
with the arts of spinning and weaving; 
fairly clothed, as shown by the use of 
sandals ; fighters, with finely-made and 
treasured weapons ; with the use of 
personal marks for property — altogether 
much in the stage which we now see in 
the highest races of the Pacific or Central 
Africa. 

Eastern Invasion. This civilisation 
had lasted for a few centuries when we 
see a change come over it. On searching 
the types of pottery we see many new 
forms arising from s.d. 38 to 43, while 
many older ty|:>es disappear between 


from 37 to 42. The same is seen in 
ivories. Foreign intercourse was increased, 
ns silver (from Asia Minor ?), lazuli 
(from Persia ?), serpentine and luematite 
(from Sinai ?) all come into use fro?n 
38 to 40. In coj)ying Nature, the steato- 
pygous figures ol the J^ushman type 
are only lound before 38, and human 
figure n millets are known from down to 
44. Animal figure amulets begin in 45. 
Multiple burials in graves are common 
down to 40, and continue till 43 ; only 
single burials are known later. 

The racial changes that are thus in- 
dicated by these widespread differences 
can only be traced by the different pro- 
ducts. The white line pottery charac- 
teristic of the earliest people is closely 
like that of the Kabyles, and the simi- 
larity ot the skull measurements show that 
there is no bar to accepting the con- 
nection with the North African race. 
But the details of the new people, using 
animAl amulets, a face veil, wavy-handled 
pottery like that of early Pale.s- 
tine, and the Asiatic silver 
and lazuli, all point to their 
coming in from the East. This 
change may be further linked with the 
religious traditions. This later myth- 
ology taught that Osiris had found the 
Egyptians in a brutal existence, and he 
had taught them agriculture, laws, and 
worship ; this appears to be the tradition 

^35 


Invasion 
from 
the East 
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of the bringing in of cultivation by the 
earliest civilisation at s.i). 30, His wor- 
shippers were allied with those of Isis, who 
were a kindred tribe. Hence Osiris is said 
to have married his sister Isis. The myth 
further shows that this civilisation was 
attacked treacherously by the tribe who 
worshipped Set, in confederacy with an 
^ Ethiopian queen, and they suc- 

M ♦k I ceeded in suppressing the wor- 
Sa ship of Osiris and removing 

his remains to Byblos in Syria. 
This seems to agree to the influx of Asiatic 
influence, about s.D. 40, which we have 
noticed above. The correction of the calen- 
dar from 360 to 365 days, is attributed to 
the beginning of the civilisation (at s.D. 
30) by the myth that Osiris and his cycle 
of gods were born on the extra five days. 

Second Civilisation. The second pre- 
historic civilisation, of which we have 


stone vases were wrought ; and that by 
the form of the vase they were probably 
the same people as the later prehistoric 
stock. Yet, on the other hand, we occa- 
sionally find pottery vases of that people 
in the earlier prehistoric age, so that they 
must have been in touch with Egypt 
throughout. The more likely source for 
them was the mountainous region, where 
snow sometimes lies, between Egypt and 
the Red Sea ; and certainly this was the 
source of the rare igneous rocks used for 
the prehistoric vases. 

The general conclusion would be, then, 
that a people occupying the mountainous 
region east of Egypt had an independent 
civilisation, and were in touch with the 
early prehistoric people of the Nile valley. 
Then about s.D. 38 they began to push 
down into Egypt, and fully entered it 
by s.D. 44, bringing with them various 



PREHISTORIC SHIPS : THE EARLIEST PICTURES OF EGYPTIAN VESSELS 


The pottery of the second period of E^ptian civilisation is rich in representations of prehistoric ships. The vessels 
are snown with many oars, and the caoins are placed amidship with a ganprway between. It is eatliered from these 
crude drawingrs that in prehistoric times there was a considerable shipping: trade along: the coast of Eg:ypt. 


traced the Asiatic source, is specially 
marked by the u.se of a hard buff pottery, 
on which designs are often painted in 
brown outline. The art of these has no 
connection with that of the early white 
line designs ; the habit of covering figures 
with cross lines, and the imitation of 
basket-work, have entirely disappeared; 
and, on the contrary, the plant, ostrich, 
and ship designs are quite new. 

What, then, were the connections of 
these people ? One indication is gleaned 
from carvings at the close of the pre- 
' historic age. Two tributaries of the new 
king of Egypt are shown bearing stone 
vases of the style of those of the second 

E rehistoric civilisation, s.D. 45 -75. They 
ave large pointed noses, and wear pig- 
tails, and another tributary of the same 
type wears a long robe. Hence we may see 
that they came from a cold region where 

Z3lb 


different points of their own civilisation, 
and expelling the Osiris worship in favour 
of Set, who was their god. They probably 
brought in the Semitic elements to the 
Egyptian language, along with the other 
Asiatic connections. 

Shipping. Under this new order of 
things we see much more foreign and mari- 
time. connection. The introduction of 
PI of silver from Asia, of lazuli from 
p Persia, of luematite from Sinai, 

skLa serpentine from the Arabian 

** desert — all show this. On the 

vases we see the starfish painted, and one 
of the most usual decorations was the 
figure of a great galley or ship. These 
ships are shown with oars on the pottery 
vases, and without oars or sails on the 
tomb paintings. From the proportion of 
the fibres they appear to have been as 
much as 50 ft. long, and this is confirmed 
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by the oars, which number up to sixty. 
Neither indication is exact ; but the ten- 
dency would be to exaggerate the si?:e of 
the figures, and certainly not to diminish 
them, and so aggrandise the ship. The 
shipbuilding in the early history may 
prepare us for the earlier rise of such 
work, when we read of Senefru building 
sixty ships of a hundred feet long in one 
year. 

These prehistoric ships were all of one 
pattern. Amidships were the large cabins, 
and there was no pooj) or forecastle struc- 
ture, probably because of the want of 
support fore and aft, the flotation being 
mainly in the middle. The two cabins 
were separated by a broad gangway across 
the boat, and joined above the gangway 
by a bridge from roof to roof. Lesser 
cabins projected fore and aft from the 
main cabins. On the roofs were rails at 
the corners, so as to secure toj) cargo 
without getting in the way of loading it up. 
In a large ship there was an upper cabin 
on the hinder main one, a light shelter 
shaded with branches. From the back 
of the hinder cabin stood up a tall pole 
wk # hearing a solid object as a 
g. ® standard, which we shall notice 
Were Like helow. At the stern was the 
steersman seated by an upright 
post, to which was probably lashed the 
steering oar, as in the historical boats. In 
the bows was a low platform, with a rail 
round it, for the look-out, shaded with 
branches. The cabins were naiTower than 
the beam, and left free space for rowers 
on each side. 

Foreign Imports. Vessels of this large 
size certainly imply a corresj)oncling 
importance of conimt^rce. We have notecl 
already the foreign imports into Egypt ; and 
others imply more distinctly a sea inter- 
course. From s.D. 33 down to s.d. 08 there 
is found black pottery with incised basket- 
work patterns [page 238] filled in with 
white. It is always rare, only occurring in 
less than 1 j“>er cent, of the graves, and in 
only one case was there more than a solitary 
example. It is entirely disconnected from 
the Egyptian types, but it is closely akin 
to pottery found on the north of the 
Mediterranean, in Spain (Ciempozuelos), 
in Bosnia, and in the earliest town of Troy. 
At the close of the prehistoric age the 
black pottery of the late Neolithic city of 
Knossos is found in the lowest levels of 
the temple at Abydos. And in the royal 
tombs of the first dynasty there many 


vases and pieces have been found which 
are clearly of the earliest age of painted 
iEgean pottery. Considering that the bulk 
of the trade must have been for j^erish- 
able goods — oil and skins from Crete and 
Greece, corn and beans from Egypt — 
it is not to be expected that a great 
amount of breakable pottery would pass 
Trade ^ preserved in burials. 

. Tkoaft There are, moreover, some 
tallies left to us besides the 
northern pottery. Throughout 
the later prehistoric age emery was regu- 
larly in use for all the grinding and 
polishing of stone vases and of carnelian 
beads ; and so common that one excelsior 
spirit in search of a tour de force had even 
cut a vase out of block emery, as being the 
hardest known material. This emery, so 
far as we know, must have come from 
Smyrna. Again, the gold of the first 
dynasty contains a large amount of silver. 
This points to its source from the Pactolus 
region, where electrum was found, rather 
than from Nubia, where the gold is free 
from silver. 

Connection of the Shipping. When 
we look at the evidence of the ships them- 
selves we see that it points to their having 
been used at sea rather than on the Nile. 
It is impossible to row a ship up against 
the Nile stream, which runs at three miles 
an hour, and sailing or towing is the only 
way to go southward in Egypt. But in 
only one instance is a ship with a sail repre- 
sented, while there are many dozens of 
figuiTs of rowing vessels. The galley has 
always been the type of business ship on 
the Mediterranean. All through the clas- 
sical wars the rowing galley was the main- 
stay of power. The Homeric catalogue of 
ships, the Phoenician coinage, the Assyrian 
sculptures, the Greek fleets, the Cartha- 
ginian navy and its destroyers of Rome, 
the pirates of Liburnia and Lycia, down to 
the Venetian fleet and the French galleys 
of a cou})le of centuries ago, all show 
the dominance of the oar. 

The nature of the standards 
upon poles carried by the ships 
has been variously interpreted. 
We can distinguish the elephant, bird 
on a crescent, and fish ; the two or 
four pair of horns, the bush, and the 
branch ; the rows of two, three, four, or 
five hills ; the crossed arrows, and the 
harpoon, besides other forms which we 
cannot identify. The question is, what view 
will account for these most completely ? 


Port 

Ensigns 

Carried 




ARTICLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF EGYPT 


(i) Slat^ palettes on which paint for rubbing round the eyes was grpimd : Js) adse heads and harpoons, the 
harpoons at the sides being of bone, the others of copper; (3) beautifully flaked flint knife; (4I serpent amulet 
of stone; (5) maces of quartsose rock, very effective weapons; (0) forked lances of flint; (7) combs 
of ivory ; vases carved from bard stone ; (9) black Incised pottery, a foreign imnort Into early Egypt, 
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Some have thought they were emblems 
of gods, and that the boats were sacred 
to divinities ; but there are many which 
cannot be thus exjdained. Others have 
thought that they indicated tribes ; 
but the rarity of repetitions, and the 
absence of any duplicates together, are 
against this. Marks of personal ownership 
have been suggested; and this is not 
impossible, as they might be well dedicated 
to special gods. But the prominence of 
the groups of hills as signs agrees best with 
their being marks of the ports from which 
they hailed ; the divine emblems would 
naturally be those of the god of the port, 
the number of hills would be very likely to 
distinguish different ports, the elephant, 
tlie bush, or the fish might well be the mark 
of a port. And the j^arallel in later times 
of such being distinctive ensigns for ports 
— as in the ensign of Gades found in the 
Red Sea — agrees to this usage. The carry- 
ing of a port ensign in an age of independent 
city-states was equivalent to a national 
flag in later times ; 
and it was essential 
for showing friends 
or foes. 

We have dwelt at 
length on the detail 
of this shipping, as 
it is the most im- 
portant subject for 
showing the extent 
and character of the 
early civilisation. It 
takes two to trade as 
well as to quarrel ; 
and these large ships 
were not rowed about the Mediterranean 
unless there was a paying trade to be done 
on those coasts, a people civilised enough 
to produce goods that were wanted and to 
require foreign stuff in exchange, and a 
society stable enough to enable goods to be 
stocked in bulk and traded without any 
serious risk of fraud or force. 

Hunting. The main occupation repre- 
sented in the prehistoric paintings is hunt- 
I* The bow and arrow was 

of*the* ^ used. The bow was a single 
Haaters pi^ce of wood, painted red and 
covered with zigzag white lines ; 
the arrow was of reed, with a point several 
inches long of hard wood. The forked lance 
of flint was also a favourite weapon [p. 238] ; 
it was inserted at the end of a wooden 
shaft, which was controlled by a long thong 
of leather ending in alabaster knobs which 



STANDARDS 


There has been much speculation as to the significance 
of the standards carried by the most ancient of the 
E^ptian vessels, as recorded on pottery and else- 
where. Some examples of these standards are here 

g iven. The most reasonable supposition is that these 
evices indicated the port from which the vessel sailed. 


kept it from entirely flying from the fingers. 
Thus the lance could be thrown by a man 
in ambush to cut the legs of a gazelle, 
while, if it missed, it was jerked back 
by the elastic thong, and so saved from 
breaking the delicate edge of flint. These 
forked lances are found throughout nearly 
all the prehistoric time ; and they con- 
Moda of fiuued in use in North Africa 
Ostrich Roman Age, when Com- 

Hunti&g modus borrowed thence their 
use for hunting the ostrich. 
This lance retained by a thong was the 
parallel to the favourite harpoon used 
in fishing. Another mode of hunting was 
the trap. This is represented as being 
formed of pointed splints or stakes, 
lashed together like spokes of a wheel, 
with the points around a central hollow. 
Such traps to catch the legs of animals 
are used now in Africa, and an example 
was found at the Ramesseum, dating 
perhaps from the twentieth dynasty. 
Sticks or clubs were used in hunting and 
in fighting. 

Fighting. The 
earliest representa- 
tion of fighting is on 
a vase of the white 
slip on red, at the 
beginning of the pre- 
historic age. On that 
a man with long, 
wavy hair appears to 
be spearing another 
man in the side. 
Later, there are the 
fighters on the Hiera- 
konpolis tomb, at 
about s.D. 63. On this hooked sticks are 
used, and the fighters are clad with a 
spotted animals hide on the back. One 
man has been killed, and another is hard 
pressed, fallen on one knee. To save him- 
self from blows he has taken off the hide 
and is holding it up, thus anticipating the 
use of the shield. It seems likely that the 
Egyptian shields of hide stretched on a 
frame of sticks were directly copied 
from this use of the hide that was other- 
wise worn on the body. In another group 
a black man is holding three red captives 
bound with a black cord, while two red 
men approach him to deliver their 
kindred. 

The weapons mostly found are the stone 
maces [page 238]. These were sharp-edged 
discs in the earlier age, a form which is 
very effective in a mixed fight, as it 
^ 239 
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cannot Le turned aside like a battleaxe, and perfection of hand work. The Scandi- 
but must cut in whatever direction it navian flint chipping used to be regarded 
falls. These maces were usually made as the most perfect, but the Egyptian 
of porphyry and other quartzose rocks, work entirely surpasses it in regularity 
The mace used in the later age was of a and boldness. 

pear shape, and this form was continued Stone Vases. Hard stones were largely 
. into the historic times, and per- employed for making vases fpage 238]. 

’tK petuated in the conventional In the earlier age tall, cylindrical forms 

scene of the king striking an were used, and in the later age barrel 

enemy, even in the latest times, forms. The earlier material was usually 
The handle holes in tliesc maces are basalt, but syenite, porphyry, alabaster 
very small, and this shows that prob- and limestone were also used. The later 
ably the handles were dried thongs of materials included slate, grey limestone, 
hide. Nothing else would be sufficiently breccia, serpentine, and diorite. The 
tough and elastic. The flint dagger was hollowing out of these vases was by 
probably also used, and certainly the grinding, but the outside was entirely 


copper dagger. A very fine ex- 
ample of this, dated to s.D. 55 or O 
60, is wrought with a quadran- ^ 
gular blade, giving the utmost 
strength and lightness, a better W 
design th n that of any daggers 
of the historic times. 

Tools. Tools of metal begin ^ 
with small, square chisels of copper 
at s.D. 38. The intermediate f vj 
examples have not been found till < 'J 
we reach a fine large chisel of Ui| 
copper at the close of the pre- 
historic. Adzes of copper [p. 238J , 4 | 
begin at s.D. 56, or earlier, and ' < 
increase in size down to historic : ; 
times ; they con- 

favourite tool of ^ 

and stone work- ^ 
ing until Greek 
times. Borers 

are usually first : 
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THE FIRST PICTURES OF FIGHTING 


formed by chipping and polishing 
] without rotary motion. The per- 
\ feet regularity of the forms, and 
^ : I the fine taste shown in the curves 
1 of the outlines, as well as the 
I hardness of the material, place 
I . the vase working higher than any 
I work of the historic times. 

■ Pottery. Pottery was greatly 
1 developed, although the wheel was 
i not used, and all the forms were 
entirely modelled by hand and 
I ' eye without mechanical guidance. 
The outlines are true and fine, the 
circularity is astonishingly regular, 
althoi'gh all the trimming and 

polish runs verti- 

' cally ; and it was 
as easy in such a 
mode of building 
fc to make oval, 

^ doubled, or 

square forms, all 
of which are 
found. The 


tap>ered, to work earliest representation of fighting:, at the beginning of the V , ^ 

in soft material, prehistoric age, shows a man with Fong, wavy nair, spearinjg pottery IS the 

another man in the side. Later, are fighters on the Hierakonpolis f wJfVi 

Needles of cop- tomb, using booked sticks and clad in piebald hides of animals, hecoratecl, With 

per appear as brown - red lines 

early as s.D. 48, and the fastening pins on a hard buff body. The forms are 

of copper begin with the very earliest clearly copied from those of the stone 


graves of s.D. 30. 


vases ; and the patterns are derived from 


Flint working was the greatest artistic the fossils and veins in the stone, or 

industry of the prehistoric age. The from the cordage net in which the vases 


surfaces were not merely reduced by hap- 
hazard flaking, but the flints were ground 
into form, and then reflaked in a mar- 
vellously regular manner with uniform 


1,000 
Foimt of 
Potteiy 


were slung for carrying. Next 
appear aloes and other bushes, 
and figures of ships, which 
we have already noticed. 


vellously regular manner with uniform we have already noticed, 

parallel grooves [page 238]. The finishing Rows of ostriches and of hills are also 
of the edges by deep serrations of the favourite designs, 
fineness of forty to the inch, and the Other pottery of this ware, but not 
chipping out of delicate armlets of flint, decorated, has a curious type of pro- 
show also the same astonishing skill jecting ledge, wavy up and down, for 
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handles. Beginning at s.d. 40 as a globular 
vessel, the type narrows to an upright 
jar ; by s.d. 60 the handles dwindle, 
becoming united around it as a wavy 
band of pattern ; by s.d. 70 the jar at 
last becomes a cylinder ; by s.d. 75 the 
band becomes a mere line ; and then 
after s.d. 80 — in the first dynasty — the 
jar dwindles to a rough lube like a thumb* 
stall. The contents of such jars similarly 
deteriorate. At first, perfumed ointment 
was put in them, then it was covered with 
a layer of mud to retain 
the scent ; the mud in- 
creased until it was 
merely scented mud, then 
only plain mud was used, 

and lastly they were left \ 

empty. Beside many other 
forms of this hard 
ware there was also 
a long scries ot types 
in a rough brown 
pottery, which passed ^ 

on into the ordinary 
pottery of the first 

dynasty. As there prehistoric pc 


they only belong to the earlier age, sug- 
gesting that the hair was worn shorter 
in the second period. Decorated tusks 
of ivory are also early ; they were fastened 
on to leather work, probably to close the 
openings of water skins. Ivory spoons 
belong only to the second period, as like- 
wise do the forehead pendants of shell. 

Amulets of animal forms were fre- 
quent in the second period. They are 
generally cut in stone, carnelian, serpen- 
tine, |X)rphyry, and coloured limestones. 

The forms are the bull’s 
head (which continued in 
5j™ historic times), 

NBQ the hawk, serpent [p. 238], 

7 scorpion, claw, 

^*^d spear head. The 
meanings attached to 
them are quite un- 

Games arc found, 
\ I B I shown by the ivory 

1) V B J draughtsmen, the 

/ small balls o r 

marbles, the stone 


dynasty. As there prehistoric pottery of egypt gateway and nine- 

are over a thousand The later pottery of the prehistoric period is pins fpage 2421, the 

j.rf , r r by brown-red lines on a hard buff body. The forms £ x i- * j 

dlfterent forms of this and decorations have been copied from earlier stone figures of llons aild 

prehistoric pottery hares, and the throw- 


prehistoric pottery 
known, and their study has been the key to 
the whole arrangement of that age, this 
subject is a very wide one, which we have 
barely noticed here. 

Slate Palettes. A constant personal 
posse.ssion was the slab of slate ujxin 
A r which the green malachite or 

onttant ochre was ground for colour- 

PoHeMion ing around the eyes Usually 
a brown pebble crusher accom- 
panies it ; and the dead often have a 
little leather bag of malachite in the 
hands. These slate palettes begin with 
a plain rhomb form, probably de- 
rived from the natural cleavages of the 
slate rock. Well-formed animal figures 
were also carved as slate silhouettes ; the 
deer, hippopotamus, and turtle are the 
oldest, and the fish also comes into the 
earlier age. The double bird type begins 
with the second age, and all the types 
continuously degrade by repeated copy- 
ing until their original form is quite 
indistinguishable at the close of the 
prehistoric age [page 238]. 

Personal Objects" Ivory carving 
is common, mainly for long combs 
to fasten up the hair. These usually 
have an animal on the top of them ; but 


which they were carried. J^^rCS, and tllC throw- 
ing slips for obtaining a count as with dice. 

Clothing. The clothing of men was, 
at most, the kilt of linen, or an animal’s 
hide put over the body. Often only a 
belt was worn, with three narrow strips 
hanging down in front. A usual covering 
was a belt with a sheath attached to it 
to hold up the genitals. With the pleated 
kilt was also worn a belt having apparently 
a jackal tail hung behind. On some figures 
there is merely a double rope round the 
waist. These various forms may belong 
to different j)eoples and periods ; but 
there are hardly enough examples to 
prove any distinctions, as the varying 
circumstance of the figures, captive and 
conquered, resting and working, rich 
and poor, in heat and in cold, may easily 
have led to the different dress that we 
see. Women are represented 
with a white linen petticoat 
eop e waist to the feet. 

Leather was a favourite 
material for clothing, as well as for bags. 
It was painted with patterns, and deco- 
rated with beads, reminding us of the 
North American work. 

Decay of Civilisation. All of this 
civilisation gradually decayed ; the 
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pottery is seen becoming coarser, good 
work dying out in rougher copying, new 
types seldom appearing, cheaper and 
poorer objects being more usual. There 
is ground, however, for supposing that 
at some time in this age there was a 
central rule at Heliopolis. There are 
many traditions of a principality there, 
^ rvij 4 which must certainly have 
o est before the dynasties. The 
^ t sacred emblem preserved in 
® «yp temple was the shepherd\s 

crook, haq, which served for the title of 
** prince ** in all later times ; the other 
sacred emblem was the whip, and these 
two were the royal emblems of Osiris. 
The title of the nome was “ the princes* 
territory,” and this capital retained in 
later ages the reputation of being the 
centre of learning and theology. And on 
the fragment of the early annals known 
as the “ Palermo Stone ” there is shown 



THE EARLIEST GAME OF NINEPINS 
These ninepins, the gate to play through, and the 
porphyry balle were all found in a child's grave. 


a long row of kings of Lower Egypt 
before the dynasties ; these cannot have 
ruled at Memphis, as that was a new 
foundation by Menes. 

History in Mythology. Of the break- 
up of this civilisation we may trace some 
relation in the mythology. After Isis 
had recovered the body of Osiris, and the 
worship of the Osiris and Isis tribes had 
revived again from the Semitic invasion 
of Set worshippers, Set again 
* 7 ^* attacked the Osiris worship, 
and scattered the body of 
Mythoidgy Osiris into fourteen parts in 
different places. This refers probably 
to the distribution of parts of the body 
to different districts, when it was cut 
up in the funeral ceremonies, according 
to prehistoric usage. These parts of 
Osiris were kept at sixteen nomes in 
Egypt in historic times, six in the Nile 
vaUey and ten in the Delta, probably 
the original nomes of the country. The 
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civil discord implied in this persecution 
must have weakened the land ; and then 
came the attack by the hawk worship)pers 
from the south. In the legend of Horbe- 
hudti, or Horus of Edfu, we read that 
the crocodiles cind hippopotami (animals 
of Set), attacked him, and his servants, 
armed with metal weapons, smote and 
conquered them, slaying 381 before the 
city of Edfu. Then tlie worshippers of 
Horus allied themselves with the sun 
worshippers, and “ Horbehudti changed 
his form into that of a winged sun disc,” 
and took with him Nekhebt the goddess 
of the South and Uazet, the goddess of 
the North, in the form of two serpents, 
that they might destroy their enemies 
in the bodily forms of crocodiles and 
hip|X)potami.” That is to say, the Horus, 
Ra, and serpent goddess tribes were all 
allied to attack the domination of the Set 


tribe. They gradually drove them back, 
and '' Set went forth and cried out 
horribly ” : he was finally struck down 
at Pa-Ychchu, “Thus did Horbehudti, 
V A t together with Horus, the son of 
w ' Isis, who had made his form like 
Prehistoric ynto that of Horbehudti.” That 

is to say, the rest of the Horus 
worshippers joined the Horus-Ra party. 

The hnal battle and expulsion of Set 
was at Zaru on the eastern frontier of 
Egypt. This, in mythological form, seems 
to give the history ol the driving out of 
the Semitic population of the later pre- 
historic age, by the dynastic race descend- 
ing from Upper Egypt, at the close of 
the prehistoric period. An actual result 
of this war, all through later times, was 
the multitude of towns named Samhud, 
or “ United to Behudti,” marking the 
' allies of the Horus ])arty. 

Historical Slatk Palettes. Of the 
period of the conquest by the dynastic 
races, which closed the prehistoric age, 
there is an invaluable series of monu- 
ments carved on slate. These carved ^slates 
are the elaborated outcome of the slate 
palettes used for grinding the face paints 
throughout the prehistoric age. A similar 
elaboration of a simple article is familiar 
in modern t mes in the snuff-box. A 
plain receptacle of bone or wood was 
decorated, plated, made of silver and 
of gold, inlaid with diamonds and 
painted with the costliest miniatures, and 
yet — it was but a snuff-box. So the plain 
slip of slate was carved into animal out- 
lines, had animals scratched on it, then 
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signs in relief upon it, and at last was 
covered with the most elaborate carvings, 
arid yet — it ^was but a paint grinder, 
and had always the pan for colour carved 
on it, exactly of the shape ot the pans on 
the painters' palettes of that age. Every 
stage can be shown, from a formless slate to 
an artistic scene in relief. There are many 
stages to be seen in the artistic development. 

A. In the prehistoric age arc the scratched 
outlines. 

B. The well-incised elephant is as early as 
s.D. 33-41 ; and with it arc those signs in 
low reiicf. 

C. The high relief sign is of s.D. 60-63. 

On the boat slate, the drawing is much 

mcnae detailed than on the boats cf the 
Hierakonpolis tomb of s.D. 63. We can 
luirdly separate this from the work of the 
artistic ncw’-comers. and it may well be 
about s D. 70-75. 

E. The animal slate seems to be next, as 
the treatment of the lion’s hair is unlike the 
following. 

F. The four-dog slate, being a coarser but 
more elaborated design of the same type, 
may well be next. 

(>. The hut slate shows for the first time 
the arrangement of lion’s mane as on the 
ivory lions of King Zer. 

H. Tlie gazelle slate shows the same treat- 
ment more advanced. 

, J. The towns slate shows the wiry detail 
of muscles, beginning to appear in archaic 
manner. 

K. The bull .slate has the same style 
cai ried out fully and finely. 

^ The Narmer slate has a less forcible and 
smoother treatment of the bull, and brings 
us Town to touch with the historic times. 

I'he figures can be seen in Cajiart’s 
“ P imitivc Art in Egypt,” where they 
mao be identified by thc.se letters, corre- 
spojiding to the paragraphs above : A, B, 
figu/es ()i, 62 ; C, 63 ; D, 169 ; E, 171-2 ; 
F, 1,3-4 : C, 170 ; H, 177-80 ; j , 175-6 ; 
K, i.k-2; L, 183-4. 

R/cial Types. These slate carvings 
not only show the art of the time, but they 
present the different races and the details 
of the r life, more fully than we find 'them 
for mt% ly centuries later. . We see .six differ- 
ent tj >cs of physiognomy in the. early 
remairii , and learn how complex the racial 
history liust be at the most remote period 
accessibiv to us. 

A. The i luiline type is that of the principal 
prehistorii race, closely like the Libyan on 
the west \nd the Amorite on the cast. 
When mixoj with negro it produced the exact 
type of ai iuropean-Negro mulatto. Prob- 
ably equal! o the Libyan. [See Heads i to 
^ 4 on next p^jc.] 



EGYPT IN THREE PERIODS OF ITS 
CIVILISATION 

This map of E^pt shows Es^^pt in three of its early 
periods, (i) The earliest centres of culture were at the 
places where parts of Osiris were preserved in the 
prehistoric a^, here named. (s) The second period is 
shown by other centres beinsr placed in the rikht geo- 
graphical order, all here numbered I to XIX, following 
down eath branch of the NUe. The third period » 
when other centres were inserted in the lists In the 
wrong order, here numbered $ to sa These three 
stages of Egypt's history are all before the monarchy. 
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THE EARLmST PORTRAITS OF VARIOUS RACES IN EGYPT 
Numbers i and a are the aquiline type, similar to 3, the Libyan, and 4 the Amorite. 5 is the curly heir 
type. 6 ^0 sharp-nosed type, 7 the short-nosed type, 8 the forward beard type, p-ix the straiaht-fac 3d 
type of dynastic conquerors, xa is King Khaira of the Pyramid age, reverting to the original type or x and a. 


B. The sharp-nosed type, firstly, with the 
hair in a pigtail, bringing stone vases as 
tribute, and sometimes dressed in long robe ; 
secondly, with bushy hair and armed with 
spear, throw-stick, mace, bow and arrows. 
Probably the Arabian mountain race mixed 
with Libyan. See figure 6 on this page. 

C. The curly hair type, with plaited beard, 
conquered and destroyed by type B. Prob- 
ably from North Syria, by sculptures there. 
See figure 5 on this page. 

I). The forward heard type, with close-cut 
hair; much like the figures on early Nau- 
kratitc vases. Probably a coast people of 
LiWan connection. See figure 8 on this page. 

B. The shorUnosed type, a variety of D, 
apbatently belonging to the Fayum. Fig. 7, 

R The straighUfaced type of the dynastic 
conquerors. See figures q-tx on this page. 

All of these different peoples were in 
continual mixture and stiteggle during 
the Uw centuries before the first 
dynasty. Looking to the tribal hints 

, •**rT ' ' ' , ' 


given by the mythology, it seems pre b- 
able that : 

A represents the early Osiris and Is's 
worshippers ; B the first dominance of Set ; 
C the second irruption of Set ; D and E the 
allied Osiris and Isis worshippers of the 
Delta and coast who helped to expel , 5 et ; 
and F the hawk Horns worshippers, who took 
the lead in driving out B and C by alliance 
with A, D and E. , 

Dynastic Race. The most ess ;ntial 
difference between the prehistoric ai id the 
dynastic people is in their artistic ca- )acity. 
The earlier Copies, though highly skilled 
in mechanical detail and handlir.g, were 
yet very crude in their copyimj of any 
natural forms. But as soon as wu reach 
the dynhstic race we find that < here is an 
artistic sense and power in their t wk, which 
puts even the roughest of it far aWe all 
that had gone before. The earlies c exnotp^ 
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of their sculpture appear to be the lands near Egypt that we cannot yet 
colossal figures of the god Min, found at trace any link to their original source. On 
Koptos. These are of the most primitive looking in various directions, it seems at 
style possible, the limbs scarcely marked least clear that they do not belong to the 
off from the trunk, and no details of form southern tribes, to which they have no 
attempted. But on the side of each there resemblance ; nor can we suppose that the 
is ' a patch of hammer-work outlining j. Libyans, who appear to be one 

some figures, perhaps a copy of embroi- with the prehistoric people, 

deries on a skin pouch hung at the side. would also supply a race so 

These are figures of a deer*s head and ® different in face and in habits, 

pteroceras shells on one, swordfish, The north and Syria seem barred by the 
shells, and standards of the god on an- earliest centres being at Abydos and 
other, and the same objects, together with Hierakonpolis in the south of Egypt, from 
an ostrich, elephant, hyaena, and calf on which they conquered the north, 
the third. All are but roughly hammered Lastly, no source seems open except the 
round, yet the spirit and correct forms East, the road from which joined the Nile 
of the animals are of an entirely different at Koptos. It is there that the earliest 
order from anything that had yet appeared statues have been found, and the decora- 
in Egypt, The promise of all the artistic tion on those comprises the swordfish and 
^ j. triumphs of thousands of pteroceras shell belonging to the Red Sea. 

p ” i f clearly seen Such seems to have been the road of the 

Greatnest decorations of the dynastic race into Egypt ; but the 

rudest statues known. origin of that race yet awaits research. 

The source of this dynastic race can There are undoubtedly some Babylonian 
only be inferred. Though marked off elements in their culture, and somewhere 
from the earlier inhabitants by their at the south end of the Red Sea lay Punt- 
artistic taste, and by their use of the divine land ” of the Egyptians, 
hieroglyphic writing, we know so very Thus we are tempted to look to some 
little of the early history of any other migration from Southern Arabia, whence 




THE FIRST PROMISE OP THE ARTISTIC TRltmPHS OF SOI^' 

Thttte mnlmal Sguret were wrooKht by hanimeringr arona4 on the torCace ^ the coloseal the god Mia, 

nmnd at Koptoe, and show the oeglnainff of the wontterfol art of Ancient Egypt It is the worlrpi t|ie earliest 
dynastic people, who have passed beyond the stage of making rude scratches on walls and on jrasry, and 
have arrived, as the Sgures of the ox and the hy«na prove, at a real conception of the methods of seniptare. 

' 24s 
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also may have proceeded the kindred 
Sumerian culture, a few centuries later. 
From this centre in Pun, or Punt, it may 
have conquered and colonised Egypt, and 
then later passed on up the Red Sea 
to the coast of the Poeni and their later 
Punic colony — Phoenicia and Carthage. 
Such is a pleasing co-ordination, but 
TK w #k whether we shall ever recover 

e Way the evidence to prove or 

disprove it hangs upon the 
chance of the past and the 
activity of the future. 

Conquest of Egypt. The conquest of 
Egypt spread down from the south to the 
north. The earliest centres were Abydos 
and Hierakonpolis. Probably Edfu was 
as important, or more so ; but the great 
Ptolemaic temple there being still com- 
plete, the remains of the earliest kingdom 
are sealed beneath its pavements. The 
conquest must have been a gradual pro- 
cess ; it is described as such in the myth, 
many times and in many successive places 
was Set defeated and repelled. And the 
probability is that tribal war of such a 
kind would only gradually transfer district 
after district from one holder to the next. 
We know how in England the conquest 
occupied three centuries, from the Saxon 
landing to the first Saxon king of all the 
land. So it may well have been in 
Egypt. 

We read in Manetho of ten kings of 
Thinis (Abydos) who ruled for 350 years 
before the first dynasty of kings of all 
Egypt. And we know, from the fragment of 
the Palermo Stone, that at least thirteen 
kings of Lower Egypt were recorded before 


probably in the delta, though there are 
the uncertainties of two northern similar 
names. 

D YN ASTY 0 . The contemporary remains 
that appear to belong to this age of the 
Kings of Abydos (which we may call 
Dynasty O) are the tomb chambers and 
funeral objects in the royal cemetery at 
Abydos. The plan of that cemetery 
shows a sequence of each later tomb 
being placed next to the previous tomb, 
and generally a receding further back into 
the desert as time went on. Now, in 
front of the tomb of Zer, the second king 
of the first dynasty, there are three large 
tombs alike, and four lesser ones. As 
objects of Mena, the first king, were found 
here, the other tombs are j^resumably 
those of six kings before the first dynasty, 
by their position. The actual objects found 
in these tombs arc all of a more archaic 
style than those of Mena or any later king. 
The tombs themselves are all lesser and 
simpler than those of Zer and later kings. 
And the names of kings found here are all 
without the vulture and uneus title, but 


with only neb neb, the double lordship of 
- Egypt. The whole of the evi- 

dence, therefore, goes to show 

the Thinite kings before Menes. 

The names of these earlier kings, so far 
as we trace them, are Ka, Ro, Zeser, Zar, 
Nar, and Sma. Of these, Nar, or Narmcr, 
has the most important remains — part 
of an ebony tablet, and an alabaster 
jar from his tomb, and the great slate 
palette, a great mace head, with scene 
of a festival, and an ivory cylinder, 


the first dynasty. It is obvious from this, 
and from the probabilities of the conquest, 
that there were Kings of Upper Egypt 
|»efore the first dynasty ; and there is no 
l^ason for not accepting this statement of 
Manetho as being equally correct with his 
gteount of the first dynasty, which we can 
fyferify. Of the actual course of the con- 
quest, one fragment of carved 
ibefore preserved the record, 

njtto Seven towns are represented 
upon it, each attacked by one 
figilttsil of the standards of the allies. 


from Hierakonpolis. The next in im- 
portance is Zar, or the Scorpion 
King,*’ of whom, there is a g^at carved 
mace head, and also some vases. The 
objects of the carvings appear ^ to be 
celebrations of the sed festival ; this 
appears originally to have been the slaying 
of the king every thirty years, making 
him Osiris, one with the god, while his 
daughter was married to the new king. 
By the time of these carvings, it appears 
that the king took the place of Osiris in 
the ceremonials, and his successor mas- 


Tnese towns may be tolerably identified 
py comparing the hieroglyphics placed 
within them with the names known in 
historic times. The uppei^ row of four 
towns seem to be Mem in the Fayum, 
Hipponon, Pa-rehehui, and possibly 
Abydos ; and the lower three towns were 


queraded as the new king, and was hence- 
forth the crown prince — the heir to the 
kingdom. 

There were brought to the festival of 
Narmer 120,000 captives, 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats ; and the system of 
numeration was as complete before Menes 
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having been correct, however they may 
have suffered in detail. A favourite 
supposition has been that the dynasties 
named were arbitrary divisions of later 
times ; but the earlier lists also show such 
divisions as far back as the eighteenth 
. . . ^ dynasty, and kings founding 

^ Ancient a'dynasty used to copy thi 

founder of the 

His Figures j i. u • 

previous dynasty, showing 

that the change was recognised at the time. 

Another idea has been that the dynasties 
were contemporary. But, on the contrary, 
in the overlapping of the tenth and 
eleventh and also the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, we can trace that 
Manetho was very careful to cut off from 
one dynasty all the time which he allows 
to another. As regards the general 
character of the whole length of time, we 
can show that Manetho’s version in 271 n.c. 
at Sebennytos was the same as that given 
to Herodotus two hundred years earlier at 
Memphis. Herodotus was told that from 
Menes to his time were 330 kings, and 
the totals of Manetho are 192 + 96 + 50 
to Artaxerxes 338, so that, in spite of 

corruption in de- 

tail, the totals /- 

seem to have ^ ^ % 

been correctly -V ^ ^ ' 

maintained. V ' - 

In earlier times ‘ ' 

we can compare ifr -j ’ 

Manetho with the y 
fragments of the ,1 i’ , 

Turin papyrus, ' 

written in the 

eighteenth dy- ^ t •' 

nasty; and here, , ; 

in one of the , i ^ 

most disputable ’ ^ 

points — the kings 

of the thirteenth I * " / 

dynasty — the | S I 

average of eleven | 
reigns legible in / 

the papyrus is ; 

years, and ? . : 

Manetho states » 


sixty kings in 453 earliest detailed sculpture eighteenth dy- 

yeare,or7^yeap’ "^sty there was 

average. The repeated for five thousand years in all the Egyptian triumphs, a full hlStOHCai 

general character list of all the 

of a great number of short reigns in this age kinp, with their length of reigns, dynasties, 
Is quite supported. Then in the eighteenth and summations of numbers and years at 
dynasty there is a rising of Sirius in the each of the large divisions. Thus it is 
movable calendar, in the twelfth dynasty proved that tnere were historians at 


dates, and in the sixth dynasty are two 
seasonal dates. | Owing to the ignoring ol 
leap year, the Egyptian montlis shifted 
round the seasons in 1,460 years ; hence any 
seasonal date can only recur once in 1,460 
years, and fixes an absolute date in that 
cycle.] All of these agree with Manetho ; 
and though the seasonal dates are vague, 
they at least show that there is not an 
error of several centuries in the total. In 
the earliest times there is the account of 
the first dynasty, the names and succession 
of which are verified by the sculptured 
lists in the nineteenth dynasty and by 
the actual graves of the kings. Every 
accurate test that we can apply shows 
the general trustworthiness of Manetho, 
apart from minor corruptions. 

^ f It is naturally a question 
ft ena or material existed 

accurate history of the 
iLftriy iimei The fragment of 

annals known as the Palermo Stone was 
engraved in the fifth dynasty, and it 
recorded the principal events of all the 
years back to the beginning of the king- 
dom, a thousand years before, the height of 

the Nile for every 

year, the length 
of every king's 
reign and of in- 
terregnum to the 
; exact days. With 
> , , , ' such a record of 

/ . j / / ^ the most remote 

i /// , times carefully 

. : maintained we 

have every 
reason to sap- 
; pose that the 

high-priests and 
r ii* ^ ^ sacred scril>es 

^ ' > u had adequate in- 

' ; i formation as to 
• the general 

. ; ‘ i j course of their 

^ ‘ 5 history. And we 

' can ^e by the 

Turin papyrus 
how in the 
AILED SCULPTURE eighteenth dy- 

nasty there was 
in all the Egyptian triumphs, a full historical 


movable calendar, in the twelfth dynasty 
another rising of Sirius, and some seasonal 


proved that there were historians at 
various periods who compiled and edited 
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A RECORD OF EVENTS IN 47So B.C. 


A part of early annals known as the Palermo Stone. 
Each compartment contains the events of one year, with 
the height of the Nile in cubits stated below it. The 
lower right division records : “ Building of a ship tjo feet 
long, and of 6o ships too feet long. Conquest of negro*s, 
brining 4,000 men, 3,000 women, and aoo,ooo cattle. 
Building a wail of the palaces of King Sneieru. Bring- 
ing 40 ships of cedar (from Syria).” The left division 
reads : ** Making 35 hunting lodges and its tanks for 
cattle. Building a ship of cedar 170 feet long, and 
two other ships of 170 feet. 7th census of cattle.” 


the history, and so provided a solid ground- 
work for later writers, such as Manetho. 

The materials that we have for studying 
the civilisation of the early dynasties are 
^1. the royal tombs and steles, the 

E / tablets of the annals, the seal-* 
ings of officials, the inscribed 

ivory, and wood, the rock steles of Sinai, 
fragments of buildings of the second 
dynasty and onward, the steles of private 
pc'rsons and their graves. 

Royal Tombs. The tombs .show that 
brickwork was familiar on a large scale. 
The prehistoric houses and tomb chambers 
were by no means slight. The town at 
Naqada has house- walls about two feet 
thick, and a town wall nearly eight feet 
thick. The brick-lined tombs are some- 
times as large as 8 ft, by 12 ft. The kings’ 
tombs of Dynasty 0 are about 10 ft. by 
20 ft. Those of Narmer, Sma, and Mena 
are about 17 ft. by 26 ft., with walls 5 ft. 
to 7 ft. thick. Under Zef there is a great 
extension ; the brick pit is 39 ft. by 43 ft. ; 
it contained a wooden chamber 28 ft. by 
34 ft., and it was surrounded by many 
rows of graves — 318 in all. The later 
tombs of the first dynasty are less im- 


posing. At the end of the second dynasty 
the tomb of Khascklicmui consisted of 
fifty-eight chambers covering a ground 
223 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. Thr sizes of 
bricks were between 9 in, and 10 m. long, 
hall as wide, and under 3 in. thick, in 
Ilk the prehistoric and through 

Kingi’ .second dynasties. 

Tombs was used on a large 

scale. The royal tombs show 
beams for framing of about 10 in. wide 
and 7 in. deep, and 18 ft. or 20 ft. long, 
and these beams supported chamber sides 
and floors formed of planks 2 in. or 3 in. 
thick. The roof was made of similar 
beams, covered with boards and mats, 
which sustained 3 ft, or 4 ft, of sand 
laid over the tomb. Such was an 
extension of the roofs of poles and 
brushwood which were laid over the 
prehistoric tombs, and over the lesser 
tombs of the officials of the early kings. 
The sign for royal architect in the earliest 
inscriptions is that of a carpenter, the 

two-axe man.” 

The stone steles were of limestone in the 
first dynasty, and in the end of the 
first dynasty the steles of Qa are of 
black quartzose stone. Those of Perahsen 
in the second dynasty are of very tough 
syenite. The carving of all these is in high 
relief, finely and boldly cut in a simple, 
clear style. At the end of the second 
dynasty a stone-built chamber appears for 
the first time ; the blocks have naturally 
cloven surfaces so far as possible, and the 
rest of the faces are dressed with a flint 
adze. Of the same reign of Khasekhemui 
there is a granite door- jamb with signs in 
high relief. Granite had already been 
wrought flat for pavements in the previous 
dynasty, at the tomb of Den. 

Tablets of Annals. The greater part 
of the inscriptions of this age are on small 
square tablets of ebony and of ivory, which 
were found in the royal tombs. These 
each have a hole in the top corner, and the 
, sign of a year — the palm stick 
Egypt s — (town the side, as there is by 
P '‘^1 the side of the entries of the 
Record on the early 

annals. They thus appear to be each the 
record of a year, and to have been strung 
together by the corner holes. There has 
not yet been any authoritative study of 
the meaning of these earliest inscriptions, 
which are very difficult to understand, 
owing to the transitory condition oTide^ 
graphs having not yet yielded to syllabic 
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usage. We can, however, glean many 
points about the civilisation from them. 
The towns were fortified with battlcmented 
walls. The shrines were small sanctuaries, 
with a large court in front, like the temple 
— - „ courts of later times. At the 

* ic* entrance to the court were two 

Died apparently with flags, 

which later developed into the 
row of masts with streamers in front of the 
pylon. Tlie great festival at the close of 
each thirty years was one of the most 
important, already noticed here under 
Narmer, The sanctuary for it had two 
shrines back to back, each with a flight of 
steps, apparently for Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The dancing of the new king, or 
the crown prince as king, before the old 
Osirified king in the shrine, wa.^ one of the 
main events of the feast. The types of 
temple furniture were already fixed in the 
forms which lasted for sev(U*al thousand 
years ; the barks of Harakhti are shown 
with the same hangings at the prow, and 
are double — for the E. and W. — as in the 
temple of Sety 1. T.arge Iwwls of electrum 
were offered in the temples by the king. 


Wild cattle were hunted by trap nets, 
as was done much later in Greece. And 
there is shown a long road, with rest* 
houses and palm-trees, leading up to the 
great temple in the reign of King Zer. 

Sealings. The clay sealings of officials 
show much of the organisation cf the 
country. The oldest titles, under Zer, 
arc the “ Commander of the Inundation 
and Commander of the Cattle.” In 
the reign of Zet we find a “ Commander 
of the Elders ” and “ Archon,” or chief 
of the city ; also the tem]de property, 
or Inheritance of the Chief God,” is 
named. Under Menieit and Den there is 
a prince (ha). The vizier was Commander 
of the Centre,” })rol>ably the major domo 
of the Court, and also ” Over-head of the 
Commanders.” There are further 
named a ” Royal Sealer of the 
p f Vat of Neit,” the ” winepress of 
the nortli,” and a ” Deputy of 
the Treasury.” In later reigns there is an 
” Over-head ” ol a city. And under the 
second dynasty the titles arc “Royal Sealer 
of all Deeds,” ” Scrilx* of Accounts ot Pro- 
visions,” “ Sealer ol Northern Tribute,” 



A RECORD OF A YEAR’S EVENTS; EBONY TABLET OF KING MENA, 5500 B.C. 

Tti« greater part of the inscriptions of the 6rst dynasty are on small square tablets of ebo^ and of ivory. These each 
have a hole in the top corner, and the sign of a year— the palm stick— down the side. They thus appear to be each 
the record of a year, and to have been strung together by the corner holes. They were found scattered in the tombs. 
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Collector of 
Lotus Seed,’’ and 
“ Chief Man Under 
the King.” These 
titles are from but 
a very small part 
of the bureau- 
cracy, only those 
whose seals were 
affixed to the royal 
provision w h i c h 
was placed in the 
tomb ; but they 
suffice to show the 
regular organisa- 
tion of the govern- 
ment at that age. 

SroxE Vases. 
The stone vases for 
the royal palaces 
were cut in many 
kinds of liard rock. 
The rarer kinds are 
rock crystal, ser- 
pentine, an <1 

l)asalt ; limestones, 







TOMBS OF KING ZER OF THE FIRST DYNASTY, 5400 B.C. 
Brickwork was common in the houses and tomb-chambers of the prehistoric period, 
and in the time of the kings of Abydos the building of the tombs was greatly 
extended. Here are seen the brick partitions Jo contain offerings, around a wooden 
chamber now destroyed. Beyond this all round were 3x8 graves of tlxe royal servants. 


jx)rphyry and syenite were more uMial ; 
and the coniinonest inateriaK W(‘re meta- 
niorphic rocks fornu'd frfun volcanic ash 
verging into slate, dolomite, marble, and 
alabaster. These materials were mostly 
selected lor their beauty. 1'he red ]H)r- 
jihyry is the rarest, being only known 
in a bowl of the time ol Mena, and two 
prehistoric pieces. Black |K)rphyiy with 
very large detached while crystals belongs 



THE SEAL OF AN EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL 

Much exact knowledge of the life of ancient Egypt 
derived from the clay seals of high officials. The 
oldest known titles are those of " Commander of the 
Inundation.” The seal here is that of the “Southern 
Sealer of all Documents of King Sekhem-ab,” 5100 B.C. 

anly to the age of Mena. Pink granite, 
blue-grey volcanic ash, the quartz crystal, 
and the pink limestones are all very 
beautiful materials. The hardness does 
not seem to have been aught but an 
attraction, as the finest work is always put 
on the best materials ; wffiereas the soft 
alabaster and slate did not seem to 
challenge any great amount of care. The 


working of the iiisidi' was always done hy 
grinding with blocks, sometimes having tirst 
removed the axis by a tube drill hole. The 
outside was dressed by ehi])ping, liamrner- 
dicssing, and hand polishing ; sometimes 
done by circular motion on a l)l()ck, but 
ollen by crossing woik by hand. The 
readiness with which oval forms were 
made shows how little depended on 
circular motion. 

The uso oi glazing had been already 
invented early in the prehistoric age, as far 
back as s.i). ; but it was only a})plied 

to beads and small amulets. The earliest 


Two- 

Colour 

Gluzing 


glazed pottery vase known is ol 
Mena, and this has his name 
in violet glaze inlaid in the 
green glazed body, (rlazccl 


vases continued to be made throughout 


the first and second dynasties, but became 


rarer, and thev have not been found 


revived till much later times. Hut ivorv 


and' wood were largely used for carved 
objects, sometimes ol elaborate design. 
One of the most distinguishing |X)ints ol 
the age of the early kings was the minute 
carving in imitation of leafage and basket- 
work, which w'as mainly done in slate, 
but also in wood. The fragments which 
remain show most elaborate patterns 
worked out with minute attention to 


detail. Nothing of the same kind is 
known in any other age. 
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Monuments. There are but few monu- 
mental remains from these early dynasties. 
The great rock-cut scene of Semerkhet 
conquering a Bedawy chief in Sinai is 
the main example. The figures are only 
P summarily cuj in the natural 

' , face of the sandstone ; but the 

of the Oldest of the outline is better 

eu p ure 

tentious work of later times in that 
region. The scene of Sanekht — early 
third dynasty — is much poorer, and that 
af his successor, Zeser, is scarcely legible, 
the work is so rude and slight. The private 
tablets which were put over the graves 
around the royal tombs show that the 
fine work was limited to a small number 
•of 'royal artists in the first dynasty, and 
that there was no general school of able 
men such as arose in later times. The 
figures and hieroglyphics are rudely 
hammered out, and the 
drawing is but clumsy. 

There is seldom more 
than just the name of 
the deceased. By the 
time of Den many are 
distinguished as the 
Akhu-ka, the ‘‘ glorious 
soul” ; while there is also 
a class apparently named 
“ people of King Setui, 
daughter of the captive ” 

— i.e,, slaves born of cap- 
tives taken in his wars. : 

It appears that the use ». 
of fine materials was at ^ ' 

its height under Mena ; 

and Zer. Zer has the \ 

largest and best - built 
tomb, Zet shows the ‘ » 

greatest delicacy in work, 
and Den seems to have 
had the most showy ob- / 
jects. The changes in 
/^bout five generations 
here were much like those 
in an equal time from 
Amenhotep T. to III, in 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

Then decay markedly set 
in, and there was no re- 
vival until the Pyramid 
kings. But some develop- 
ment in the use of 
materials went on ; and Zeser, of the third 
d5masty,is said to have built a stone palace ; 
while Khasekhemui, a generation earlier, 
had a limestone chamber for his tomb, 


I 


I ■ ' , „ 

THE EARLIEST SCULPTURE 
There are but few monumental remains from 
the early dynasties. The great rock-cut 
scene of Semerkhet, of which this shows a 
part, is the main example. The figures are 
only summarily cut in the natural face of the 
sandstone ; but the truth of the outline is 
better than in any of the more pretentious 
work of later times in the same region. 


and carved granite for the door-jambs 
of his temple, at about 4050 B.c. Thesi‘ 
instances are the earliest use of stone 
for construction that are yet known ; 
though as early as the middle of the first 
dynasty King Den had a pavement of 
red granite in part of his tomb. 

Pyramid Building, We now approach 
to the well-known age of the pyramid 
builders, w’hen the civilisation appears 
at its highest develojmient in most 
respects. We shall not deal with this 
in detail, as it falls into the 
-A ordinary historical period 
n* which ai4)ears elsewhere in this 

work [see Egypt] . But it may 
be useful to give the most e.ssential 
facts of the material civilisation, which 
may otherwise be lost sight of in the 
mass of the history. 

In stonework the accuracy reached its 
highest point in the fourth 
dynasty, when the Pyra- 
mid of Khufu was con- 
structed with an average 
error of less than i in 
15,000 ol length, and even 
less in angle. The later 
work fell off from this 
accuracy ; hut in the 
twelfth dynasty the 
granite sarcophagus ol 
Scniisert II. was wrouglit 
with an average' error in 
straightness and parallel- 
ism of under seven - 
■ tlioiisandths of an inch, 
and an error of ])rc^por- 
tions betweem different 
j)arts of less than three- 
hnndreKlths of an inch. 
Theie was no attempt to 
reach this high degree of 
accuracy in the later 
work. In sculpture the 
main character* of the 
work of the Pyramid 
kings is its dignity and 
grandeur, representing 
individualism on the 
highest plane of ab- 
straction. 

Under the twelfth dy- 
nasty the personality is 
weaker and the style 
that of a formal school, highly trained 
but dej)endcnt upon training. In the 
eighteenth dynasty the vivacity of expres- 
sion Is directed to a purely personal appeal, 




THE BUILDING OF THE PYRAMIDS IN THE ZENITH OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 

The age of the Pyramid builders may be regarded as the height of Egyptian civilisation. The greatest accuracy in 
Stonework was reached during the fourth dynasty, when the Pyramid of Cheops, or Khufu, was constructed with an 
average error of less than i in 15,000 of length, and of even less in angle. In the twelfth dynasty the granite sarcophagus 
01 »enurset 11. was wrought with an average error in straightness and parallelism of under seven-tbousandths of an inch. 
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more of emotion than of character. After 
th^t th&e is nothing but copying, good 
or bad. The growth of shipping at the 
early date of Sneferu, the end of the 
third, dynasty, is surprising ; and the 
recoj^ that we hapi)en to have shows 
hoW' much probably went on at other 
TK n times, there being built, in 
Na^ sixty ships of loo ft. 

. long, in the next year two 
of Egypt of 170 ft. long. 

Metals. The use of copper is as remote 
as the beginning of the continuous civilisa- 
tion in the prehistoric age, about 8000 b.c. 
It increased in quantity down to the 
eighteenth dynasty, and it was hardened 
by using arsenical copper ores, and 
leaving oxide in it ; this, with hammering 
made it equal to soft steel for w^orking 
purjx)ses. Rare instances of tin, probably 
derived from natural mixture in the ore, 
are known from the third dynasty ; 
but there was no regular use of it until 
we find pure *tin, also known about 
1500 B.c. Thence bronze w^as the main 
material until Roman times. Iron liad 
been sporadically found in the fourth, 
sixth, twelfth, and other dynasties, and 
was known for about 4,000 years before 
it came into general use in Greek times. 
This agrees with its having been obtained 
from native masses 
.rarely discovered, as has ^ 
been the case in North 
ari§ Sopth America. 

Suibh native iron is the 
ressult of volcanic action 
on ^^n ote in con- 
tact^ with carboniferous 
str^.^ AH tl^se epn- 
dition§‘ exist ^ Sinai, 
and hence native iron 
might be found there. 

By^ about Spo b.c. iron 
w^ used for knives, but 
with a handle of bronze 
cast upon it to save the 
rarer metal. The iron 
tools in Egypt from" the 


/// 


n 


Oldest 

Rock 

Drills 


X// 


widened at the edge, and had a slight con- 
traction at the top to assist in binding it 
on ; but the straight strip was kept up 
for 7,000 years without any attempt at a 
haft, simply lashed on to a bent handle. 
It is not till about 800 b.c., or later, that 
any use of a haft occurs in Egypt, and 
then only for a hoc ; while in Babylonia 
axes cast with a strong haft were used 
before 3000 B.c. Nor was a haft used for 
a hammer — a smooth stone in the hand 
w^as *thc only beating tool ; while for 
striking tools a WT)oden mallet was used, 
cut out of a block. The axe began as a 
plain rectangle of copper, sharp on one 
edge ; projections at the !)ack were added, 
until they w^ere half as long as the breadth 
of the axe, but no haft was attempted. 
The saw was used before the pyramid 
jK'riocl ; and also the saw and tube 
drill set with hard stones for 
cutting granite. Drills for bor- 
ing vases WTre usually blocks 
of stone fed with sand and 
w’ater, or probably emery for cutting the 
harder stones. Socktqted chisels were 
an Italian invention in the later Bronze 
Age, about 900 B.c., and were copied by 
the (keeks, in iron, about 500 B.c. ; but 
they were never used except under 
Greek influence in Egy})t. Shears are 
also Western, and were 
unknown till Greek 
times in Egypt. 

Glazing and Glass. 
The very ancient art of 
glazing, already used in 
tw^o colours under Mena, 
did not take any new 
form till the eighteenth 
dynasty, wiien it was 
greatly varied by new 
colours and new appli- 
cations. Large objects, 
live feet high, were 
covered with a single 
fusing of glaze ; minute 
ornaments, for stitching 
on garments, blazed 


X// 



XV m 


X w// 



seventh to fifth century ancient Egyptians brightest red, 

_ Ther^laui ’«tnp of copper used for an adi:e in the 1, *v,v*, 

B.C. are all Assyrian or early prehistoric age became in historic times green, blue, OT yellow ; 

and it i<; not fill widened at the edge, and had a slight contraction whilp incrrir^ 

ureeis, ana U LS not IIU at the top : but the straifht .trip wa» kM>t up for WnoiC UlSCnp- 

Ptolemaic or Roman 7,om year, withwt any attempt at a huff, .imply tioas Were executed in 
times that bronze tools IK^b.c." that ^y**Me‘“rf a coloured glaze hiero- 

disappear. Egypt, and th<m only for a hoe. The different glyphs, inlaid in the 

xAe^ forms of tools example, here pven. ^{/te s tone Walls. Glass, 

varied very little,, The plain §trip of copper, however, was not made separately until 
which was used for an adze in the early about the time of Tahutmes III., 1500 b.c. 
prehistoric age, became in historic times There is no earlier example of true glass, 
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THE BEGINNING OP THE ALPHABET 

The sigrnary which wai used is warioua early ag«« i» 
here ehow& aa it has been gathered from ezamplef of 
orer soa eigne ibssd in Egypt. Cloeely related to 
theee are the ea^y alphabete of Karia aad Spain, the 
tatter ^phabet containing ower 30 eigne. It ie from 
thie pre^toiie etgnary that th» preeent Romeh 
i^habet Hae been gradhaity eetected dnrittg past agee. 


nor any representation of working glass. 
All the truly Egyptian glass was wrought 
pasty, and never blown. 

Blown vases belong entirely to the 
Roman age and later times. The large 
blown glass lamps of Arab age, covered 
with fusible enamel designs, are highly 
skilled piecas of work. The uses of 
glass to the Egyptian were mainly for 
beads, for coloured inlays in wood of 
shrines or coffins, and for variegated 
glass vases. The beads were made by 
winding a thread of glass on a wire ; 
the vases, likewise, were made by modelling 
on an infusible core, held on a mandrel, 
and winding coloured glass threads on the 
body. The inlays were often of one 
colour, generally deep blue imitating 
lazuli ; but often mosaics were used, 
made of a bundle of glass threads fused 
together, drawn out, and then cut off in 
slices. Such are all of Greek or Roman 
age. An important use of glass in 
Roman and Arab times was for weights, 
and for stamps impressed on glass bottle 
measures, inscribed with the names of the 
ruler and the maker. 

Lastly we may note the variations in 
the nature of the Egyptian literature, 
as reflecting the civilisation. 
Tatte jYiQ earliest tales are those of 
magical powers, belonging to 

imet pyramid age. Next, in 

the Middle Kingdom, comes the contrast 
between town and country, and the 
tales of adventure in foreign lands. In 
the New Kingdom the contrasts of 
character are the main interest, and, in 
the late tales, the pseudo-historical 
romance of the great tournament of the 
Delta, or the antiquarian interests of a 
priest. These subjects of romance 
varied as much or more than the actual 
grammar and language. 

Alphabet. One subject of great 
European interest should be noted here, 
as Egypt has thrown much light upon it. 
The origin of the alphabets of the Mediter- 
ranean has been disputed, without his- 
torical knowledge of the examples of such 
signs in early ages. The Egyptian hieratic 
and the archaic Babylonian signs may 
have, perhaps, added a few to the Mediter- 
ranean signary, but neither source can at 
all account for it. The alphabet is by no 
means a clean cut series of 22 signs ; 
it Ls a very complex tangle of parallel 
groups of signs in different lands, more or 
tess alite. Of these groups two of the 






PYRAMID OF MEIDUM : BUILT BY SENEFERU, LAST KING OF THE THIRD DYNASTY 
This tomb was beg^un as a square block of masonry, and was enlarged by successive coats, which are here seen. 
Then one smooth coating of sloping blocks was put over all from bottom to top, and so the first real pyramid 
appeared in 4700 B.C. The pyramid coating has been destroyed and only the base remains under the rubbish mounds. 


largest are those of Karia and Spain, 
comprising over 30 signs, and these have 
many ])oints of jx^ciiliarity in common. 
This is sufficient to show that the fuller 
alphabet is the original form, from which 
the shorter lists have bv‘en selected. 
Now, in Egyi^t there are found scratched 
on pottery and woodwork over 100 signs, 
and these comprise the forms ot the 
fuller alplial)et. Moreover, these ligyptian 
examples are found at about 1200 B.C., 
or only a few centuries before the Karian 
and Spanish alphabets, again in 3000 B.C., 
in 5500 B.C., and before 7000 n.c. Of 41 
alphabetic signs, occur in 1200-1400 n.c., 
32 in 3(X)o n.c., 27 in 5300 n.c., and 31 in 
yixx) B.C. As we have not a very large 
amount of material, the* occurrence of 
from 19 to 32 out of 41 signs is as much 


as we could expect, as all the 41 occui 
in one period or another. The early date 
of th('se puts all d<M-ivation from the 
subsequent hieroglyphics entirely out oi 
the qiiedion. We can as yet only say that 
a larg(‘ signary of 40 or more linear forms 
was in continuous use from before 7000 b.c. 
downwards, and that these furnish all 
the forms of the fuller alphabets, those 
ol tlio short Pluenician and (ireek list 
of later time. 

We have now outlined the rise of 
civilisation in Egypt, ai)art from the 
history of the ('oimtry, which is dealt 
with sepal ately : and we turn to the other 
great valley of early civilisation, in Meso- 
potamia, to compare th(‘ resemblances and 
the differences between the two lands. 

W. M. Fi.indeks Petrie 


NOTABLE DATES OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 


n.c. 

8000 

7000 

5800 

5500 

4700 

4000 

3400 

2500 

2250 


EGYPT 


Continuous civilisation of 

prehistoric age began . . s.d. 30 

AsLitic invasion s.o. 40 

Invasion of dynastic race 

Mona rules all Egypt . . . . s,i>. 80 

Khufu builds Great Pyramid . 

Invasion from north 
Middle Kingdom, twelfth dynasty 
Hyksos invasion, fifteenth dynasty 
Second Myksos movement 


1580 New Kingdom, eighteenth dynasty 

1380 Tell el A mama letters 

701 Taharqa (Tirhakah) 

570-26 Aahmeh (Amasis) 


BABYLONIA 

n.c*. 

Before 

6000 Susa founded 

5000 Ea founds Eiidu and civilises the land 
4700 Earliest monuments of Kings 
4500 Urnina 

3800 Sargon and Naramsin, Semitic rule 
3300 Gudea 

2280 TUamites conquer Babylonia 
2129 Hammurabi 
1572 Kassite dynasty 
1380 Burnaburiash 
690 Sennacherib 
556-38 Nabonaid, fall of Babylon 


2,58 






ANCIENT CIVILISATION; WITHIN THE PALACE OF AN ASSYRIAN KING 





The first impression that strikes the- Hubastis, Henha, Sais, or Sc'beniiyto^. 
reader in passing from the Egyptian to Indeed, it seems as it this \ver(‘ a natural 
the Mesoi)otamian civili'^ation is the unit-size of early dominions in a fertile 

lack of that unity and eonriseness which plain. 

makes history in the Nile valle}^ so Though the relative age of the beginning 
intelligible, and its problems so well of civilisation on the Nile and the 

defined. Euphrates is yet an uncertain matter, still 

In place of the well ordered history of it is clear that the unification of Egypt 

Manetho, with its numbered dynasties, long jireceded that ol Eahy- 

and totals stated throughout, there is Ionia. The earliest date ot the 

practically nothing stated before Nabunasir j. scattered Sumerian kiiig^ is 

in 747 B.c. The mythological extracts about that of the* lourth 

from Berosus, and the list ot Ktesias, dynasty ; the earliest .Semitic dynasty-— 

which cannot b(‘ identified witli any Sargon and Naramsin— was contemporary 

known facts, give no help in arranging with the ninth dynasty, and the rise of 

the outlines of the history. In jilace of the dynasties of Babylon is of the later 

the uniform language and writing, which Hyksos age of the sixteenth d3nasty. 

develops without a bn‘ak during the EriaiRATKs Wmj.ev, The conditions 
whole history ol Egyjit. there is the entire ot the Euphrates valley ari' verv different 

break from Sumerian to Semitic. In from those ol the Nile. On the Eg\4:)tian 

place of the continuous imj)ortance of coast the river runs into a strong current 

Egyptian capitals, there is the change in the Mediterranean, which sweejis away 

. from the jn inr'ipalities to HabV- its sediment and })revents any continuous 

f^*'*r*' Ion, and thence to Nineveh, in growth of the coast. But the Meso- 

1 . Y • place of the unified kingdom potamian rivers n^ach the sea-level at the 

a y oma valley, through the bead ot a dee}) bay, the Persian Gulf, and 

whole written history, the^ greater part ht'iice there has been a continuous for- 

of the documentary period is filled with mation of new land at the estuary. The 

rival princijialities,' within thirty or forty Meso]x>tainiau valley and the Persian Gulf 

miles of each other, the tops of whose form one long drainage valley gently sloping 

temples must hiwv. been visible ov(‘r down to a distance about twenty mikis 

the entire territory of their res])ective outside Hormuz, where the valley bottom 

states. drops suddenly three miles into the floor 

As the general s('ale ol I^gypt i.> so of the Indian' Ocean. The slope of this 

familiar to the modern reader and traveller, valle^^ so far as submerged, is about i ft. 

it will be well to compare Mesopotamia to the mile, and i is })robably even less 

with that. Babylon was twice as far from in the Babyloi iau })lain, where sea- shells 

the sea as Cairo ; and from Habylon to . . arc fo md a > far up as Babylon. 

Nineveh was the distance from Cairo to This valley has been filled, and 

vSohag. Or in other terms, starting from 47 Miles sea- shore pushed down- 

the sea, Babylon was as distant as ward, 47 miles in 2, 2()(> years, or 

Oxyrhynchos, Nineveh in place of Thebes, 115 ft. yearly, since Spasinus Charax— now 

and the highlands of Carchernish, Com- MohammeraE— was founded on the shore 

magene, and Lake Van were the equivalent in the time of Alexander. The account of 

of Nubia. The old land of Shumer was a sea expedition to Elam by Sennacherib 

just the size of the Delta, and Akkad as is usually interpreted as showing a more 

large as Middle Egypt, The principalities rapid growth ; but in the uncertainty how 

of Eridu, Lagash, Ur, Erech, and others, far he went down a channel before enter- 

were as far apart as those of the Delta — ing the Persian Gulf, it is not decisive. 
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How far back the extension of land has 
b^jjn going on, and whether it was con- 
tinuous to above Babylon, has not yet 
b en proved. The appearance of the map 
mich suggests that the original drainage 
b^d ended — ix., the valley was sub- 
merged^ — at about the nearing of the two 
rivers by Sippara, and that all below this 
is the filling up of the estuary. Should 
this growth have extended uniformly back 
so far, it would give limits to the {)Ossible 
ages of cities — 5000 b.c. for Eridu, 8000 b.c. 
for the whole plain of Shumer, 10,000 b.c. 
for Nippur, and eariier for the site of 
Babylon. This would bar the southern 
region from being as old as Memphis, and 
Eridu was probably open sea when 
Menes laid out his capital. 

Range of Civilisation. In looking 
for the earliest movements of peo]>le 
that we can trace, it seems that the 
Semites must have extended from Northern 
Arabia into Upper Mesopotamia and 
Assyria. In short, Semitica stretched up 
to the mountain ranges of Armenia and 
Media. But the culture was barbaric, 


and probably they were nomads who had 
no fixed centres of life or stable organisa- 
tion which could resist any united move- 
ment. At this period the Persian Gulf 
probably extended as far as Babylon. 
0.1 their eastern flank were the mountain 
tribes, in what is known as Parthia and 
Media, south of the Caspian. How remote 
is the beginning of civilisation in this 
region has been found in the last few years. 
On the north-east extremity of Parthia, 
in the far end of Hyrcania, stands a group 
of mounds, .near the modern Askabad, 
not far from the celebrated Turkoman 
stronghold of Geok Tepe. Here are 14 ft. 
of town ruins with iron, 15 ft. with copper 
and lead, about 70 ft. of ruins with wheel- 
made pottery and domesticated animals, 
and 45 ft. of remains with only rude hand- 
made pottery. What ages these represent 
we cannot judge until the full account 
by Prof. Pumpelly is issued. But in any 
case a very long period is involved. If 
the accumulation is at the rate found in 
Palestine, 4^ ft. per century, the periods 
would be perhaps 1,500 years for the 



THE PLAIN OF BABYLONIA: ITS EXTENT AT DIFFERENT PERIODS IN HIS?IORY 

Thi» map sfaowj hoar the Plain of Babylonia haa been extended down by tiltinff since xo,ooo B.C. The dotted 
lines, marked 39s B.C. and xSao A.D., show the known positions of the coast, as it shifted by silting np. These give 
an approximate scale of dating for the coast-line of earUer ages, which is marked here at each tnoutand years. 
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wheel pottery, and i,ooo years for the 
rough ])ottery, before the beginning of the 
age of copper. 

At the other side of these countries 
stands the great mound of Susa, with 
over 8o ft. of ruins. The inscriptions show 
that about 26 ft. of the height was accu- 
mulated between about 4500 and 500 b.c., 
or in about 4,000 years. Yet before that 
there is a depth of about 50 ft. com- 
prising three periods. In the upper of 
these is elementary cuneiform writing on 
tablets. Below that is a jx?riod of rather 
rough, thick pottery, painted with chequer 
patterns and closely-crossed lines, of the 
style common in early Syria and Cyprus. 
And at the lx)ttom of all is a great quantity 
of very fine, thin wheel-made pottery of 
buff tints, with decoration of thin dia- 
gonal lines, rows of ostriches, and various 
patterns all derived from basket-work. 

If the scale of accumulation of the 
historic times were to apply here, it 
would reach back to 12,000 b.c. ; but 
if the far quicker scale found in Palestine 
applied, it would hardly reach 6000 b.c. 
^ , In any case v^c have here 

. evidence of a civilisation appa- 

* rently much earlier than that 
01 lime Babylonia, and none of this 

earliest fine pottery has been found in 
the great plains. The highland civilisation 
may have begun as early, or earlier, than 
that of Egypt ; but that of Babylonia 
started j)robably later than the North 
African culture on the Nile. Seeing, then, 
that there was a very early civilisation 
at Susa on the west of Media, and that 
further east on the limits of Partliia we 
meet another early centre, it is not 
surprising that the inhabitants of these 
regions united to spread down into the 
fertile plain which was created by the 
growing delta of Mesopotamia. These 
peojde belonged neither to the Semite 
of Arabia nor to the Aryan of Persia and 
India, but used an agglutinative language 
of entirely different structure from these 
others, and most akin to Turkish or 
Finnish. Having descended from their 
mountain homes, the people were known 
as Akkadu, probably meaning high- 
landers,*’ though there are other open 
derivations. And hence the northern 

art of the Babylonian plain, next to the 

emitic Assyrians, was the land of Akkad ; 
while the southern part, next to the sea, 
was known by the native Babylonian 
name of Sumer, or Shumer. 


Sl’merians. The civilisation of the 
Sumerians was more akin to that of the 
Chinese than to western types, especiallv 
in its art, its picture writing and devo- 
tion to literature, its capacity for town 
life, and its religious ideas. The cognate 
origins of the people may well account 
for this, and some more j)recise re- 

ChtAa*s semblances led Terrien de 

Link, with L^coui>erie to the view that 
B&bvioA Chinese civilisation was an 

offshoot from the Sumerian 
stock in its old Parthian home. 

The elements of life were well developed 
by the Sumerians. They were great 

agriculturists, and wrote works on the 
main industry of man, much as the 
Carthaginians wrote standard works prized 
later by the Romans. They fermented the 
grape and corn, and had alcoholic drinks. 
Cattle of all kinds were raised, and prized 
as stock, which was fed on grass or grain 
or oilcake. The horse is mentioned first 
in wSemitic times, about 2000 B.c. Dates 
and figs were the principal fruits grown ; 
and, indeed, the date palm seems to have 
had a far more important place in the 
civilisation than it did in that of Egypt. 
Both wool and leather were used for 
clothing, as might be expected. 

BriLDi.vG. The main structural in- 
dustry ot the country was that of brick- 
making and building. Immense piles of 
brickwork were made to support the 
temples, marking clearly the custom 
of the highlander Akkadi worshipping on 
the hilltoj)s. The brick ziggurat, or five- 
stei>ped pyramid, at Nippur was 190 ft. 
by 128 ft., and about a hundred feet high. 
The earliest baked bricks are 87 in. by 
5 () in. by 2 2 in., and they were enlarged 
to 12 in. by 7*8 in. by 1*9 in, within the 
Sumerian age. Toward the close of that 
time large square bricks were used. 
Sargon made baked bricks 18 in. square and 
in. thick. From the time of Ur-Engur 
(3200 B.c.) onward the baked bricks were 
II in. or 12 in. square, 
MateriMs Beside the baked brick u.sed 
for he Great pavements, drains, 

ui mgs facings, and important work, 
the great bulk was made up of crude 
brick as in Egypt. For important pur- 
poses, such as store-rooms, the inside of 
chambers was lined with a coat of bitumen, 
rendering them damp-proof ; and such a 
lining was used on tanks. Pottery i^ 
abundant in all ages, but we still need 
a study of the pottery such as has been 
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THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS AND THEIR WEAPONS OF WAR 
There is a £ne study of weapons on a carving of Eannatum (4400 B.C.), where spears about 7 R. long* 
with blade heads, are figured. Shields are shown reaching from the neck to the ankles, straight* 

sided, used edge to edge as a shield wall by a phalana of soldiers. The heads of the men are 

covered by weU*formed peaked helmets reaching down to the nape of the neck, with nose pieces. 

made in Egypt, so that it can l)e used used edge to edge as a sliield wall ly a 

to date excavations in general. Stands phalanx of soldiers ; while the heads are 

for jars, framed of wood, were used as in covered by well-formed {waked hel nets, 
Egypt ; and also the clay sealings were of with nose pieces, and reaching down to the 
the same tyjje in both lands. Stone vases nape of the neck. Bows and arrows and 
were made to imitate pottery ; and this daggers were also used ; and stone mace- 
suggests that the highlanders were only heads, of the {tear shajw used in Egypt, 
using basket-work when they descended were important ceremonially, and often 
into the plain, and therefore did not bear inscriptions. Woodwork was elab- 
possess any types of stonework, orated with carving, and used for bed- 

Tools and Weapons. The common steads and stools, as seen in the seats of 
tools were used, such as knives and drills ; the gods figured on seals and tablets, 
and great skill was developed in seal Clothing. Clothing varied a good deal 
engraving upon hard stone cylinders. Of A primitive custom of nudity when offering 
weapons there is a fine study on a carving to the gods was continued down to the 
of Eannatum (4400 b.c.), where spears close of the Sumerian age, as shown on the 
of about 7 ft. long, with blade heads, are tablet of Ur-en-lil. The kilt was worn 
"shown ; also shields reaching from the with a frinee, not reaching the knee ; or It 
neck to the ankles, straight-sided, and was worn from the waist to the arrldes, as 
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by shepherds. A robe over the left shoulder 
reaching to the knee was used with a 
deep fringe all down the front edge and 
round the bottom. A long robe reaching 
to the ankles is shown on the figures of 
Gudea. But the most characteristic dress 
was that of ribbed woollen stuff, much like 
that of the fifth century b.c. in Greece, as 
oh the Running Maiden. This stuff was 
worn as a flounced petticoat (Urnina 4500 
B.C.), or in a longer form over the left 
shoulder and down to the ankles, as by 
Eannatum and Naram-Sin. A splendid 
flounced cape and long robe of this stuff is 
shown as worn by Ishtar on the Anubanini 
rock stele, about 3600 b.c. 

Science and Art. The system of num- 
ber, weight, and measure was peculiarly 
Babylonian. Some peojfle have theorised 
about all later standards having been de- 
rived in various intricate ways from those 
of Babylon. But it is very unlikely that 
standards should not arise in different 
centres, and still more unlikely that the 
complex derivations should be formed 
when the whole object would be to 
maintain a system in common. 

But there is no question of the great 
advance of the Sumerian in these matters. 


Science 

in 

Sumerin 


The sexagesimal system, which 
is far more convenient for 
many purposes than the deci- 
mal, and which we still retain 


for time and for angle, was due to the 
Sumerian intellect, while the standards 
of weiglit, the talent, maneh, and shekel, 
were also from the same source. And we 


cannot doubt that the cubit was already 
in use by a pcoi)le living in cities and 
carrying on business. 

The style of art was clumsy, owing to 
the habit of crowding together as mucli as 
possible into the space, in order to form the 
record. The human forms are thick and 


short, and detail is firmly and ])erseveringly 
repeated. It entirely lacks, in its early 
stages, the spontaneous truth of the early 
dynastic work in Egypt. At the close of 
the Sume.ian age, under Naramsin, there 
is a fine bold design in groups of figures, 
well proportioned, and with good action, 
recalling curiously the spirit of late Greek 
work from Praxiteles to the Pergamene 
warriors. The stages of change cannot yet 
be distinguished, owing to the scarcity of 
the dated examples that we have. 
Literature and Writings. It is in 
literature that we know the Sumerian 
best. Unhappily, other branches of 


archaeology have been neglected, and even 
destroyed, in the eager search for tablets, 
and yet more tablets. By the thousand 
they are found, and hurriedly removed, 
while the architecture, crafts, and art- 
history are thrown aside in the process. 
The hunter for tablets in Babylonia, and 
for papyrus in Egypt, is a heartless wrecker, 
without any interests beyond 
his own line. When so much 
Hifttory sacrificed for the 

written record, we must glean 
all we can from it for the history of 
the civilisation, as most of the other 
material that might have been ])reserved 
has been sacrificed. The Sumerian lan- 
guage was the sole language of civilisa- 
tion, until, at about 4000 B.c., the Semite 
began to conquer and to take part 
in the advance of the world. Yet the 
older tongue was by no means extin- 
guished ; it held its j^lace as the official 
religious and literary language, like Latin 
in Europe. The literature of the world was 
in Sumerian, and only gradually did the 
new Semite intruders translate the older 
works or rise to writing a literature of their 
own. 

The Sumerian literature was for long 
accompanied by a Semitic translation, like 
Latin and Saxon gospels ; and syllabaries, 
voc'abularies, and grammatical lists were 
written to teach the Semite the old religious 
language. Legal documents were drawn up 
in Sumerian, and it only gradually lost its 
precedence from 4000 b.c. down to 1600 
B.C., when it was almost extinct, being 
only revived as a literary curiosity in the 
seventh century b.c. 

The writing was a pictorial system like 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. And so long as 
the Sumerian used it he clung to the 
pictorial origin even though obscured by 
the lineal style of drawing. On papyrus or 
parchment it is easy to make curved forms, 
and such were adopted in drawing the signs 
originally. But on clay, which was the all- 
available material in the 
Semite Babylonian plain, impressing 

“ “ ** scratching them up ; and the 
handy tool for making impressions was a 
slip oif wood with a square end. Hence all 
the curves tendM to become four or five- 
sided outlines, and all the de^l became 
built up of little lines tapering off to one 
end, or “digs” with the corner of the stylus. 
Yet down to the close of the Sumerian age 
the forms of the objects can still bte. 
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THE FIMBST EARLY BABYLONIAN ARTi TRIUMPH OP KING NARAMSIN, tm »*€. 
Tt^ work, fcmnd at Sum, it corioiiily froe and oletorlal ; it ia tuirivattod by Mfiy carYtog^ ailM mdit 
tho actUmaiidi^on^Girodcacul^ ft snatkt the great period of the Auiioa of the Biuiieii^ Semite. 
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discerned, and they are still pictures rather 
than mere immaterial symbols. 

The Semite, however, changed all this. 
He learned merely the sound values of 
certain forms, their meaning could not 
appeal to him, and he built up his words 
out of these sounds or syllables. He found 
it inconvenient to write in vertical 
columns, which was the constant Sumerian 
habit, and turned his tablet sideways to his 
hand, so as to make his signs along a 
horizontal line of writing. Hence these 
signs became familiar to him on their 
sides, and as they had to him no })ictorial 
values, the position was indiffenmt. Lastly, 
he produced a syllabary of signs written 
with combinations of four forms of impress, 
a long line wider at one end, a short line, 
a tall triangle, and a small equilateral 
triangle, written in horizontal lines ; and 
each sign wiis standing on what had ori- 
ginally been its side. The wedge-shaj>ed 
form of these lines has given rise to the 
name of wedge-writing, or cuneiform 
writing for this system. 

The knowledge of this writing survived 
Greek influence for some four centuries 
after Alexander, only becoming extinct at 
^ - the close of the first century 

of 1 liistory, 

1 double that of the Roman al- 

phabet at present, it had been 
used for very diverse languages. The 
Sumerian inventor had handed it on to 
the Semitic intruder, and he had passed 
it to the Syrian, the Mitannian, the 
Hittite, and the V'^annic peoj)les. Prob- 
.ably it had kept its hold in its first home 
in Elam, where it is found in historic 
times, and thence it became the writing 
of Persia, and even of the Parthian, before 
it became extinct. The variety of 
languages and the extent of country 
which it covered is much like the scope 
of the Roman alphabet in Europe to-day. 

Law and Religion. In matters of 
law the Sumerian was well advanced. 
The needs of city life w^hich he had 
developed necessarily required a full 
definition of rights and duties. The first 
law hook was that of Ea, the god of 
civilisation, the Oannes of the later 
legends of Berosus. Thd decisions of 
judges were kept in abstract, and such 
case-made law served as a body of 
precedent to guide decisions. The posi- 
tion of women was on a level with that of 
men ; in the Sumerian hymns the woman 
takes precedence, and one of the great 
s 
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FISH MAN month REtU 


THE DECAY OF PICTURE-WRITING 
This illustrates the decay ol pictures into signs, and 
shows very clearly how the cuneiform writing was deve- 
loped from the earlier hierogrlyphics. It wilT be noticed 
that the word originally rendered by a crude drawing 
of the object— “fish,” for example—retains even in its 
final cuneiform style some resemblance to the tail of a fish. 
The cuneiform lettering was necessary to the Babylonians, 
as clay was the most abundant material in their land 
and could best be marked upon in lines without curves. 

Sumerian divinities was Ishhtar, who 
became Ashtaroth of Syria, Athtar of 
Arabia, and hence Hathor of Egypt, In 
the Semitic system the goddess is but a 
feeble companion of a god ; but Ishtar was 
the great divinity of war, to whom the kings 
owed their triumphs, as well as the queen 
of love, who ruled the course of nature. 
The religion of the Sumerians was like 
that of other Turanian races. These 
I^eoples have an aversion to the idea of 
a personal god, to which the Semitic 
peoples cling. The Samoyede believes in 
a multitude of local spirits, the Chinese 
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have their impersonal Heaven and the 
host of gnomes or earth spirits. Thus 
also the Sumerian thought of all objects 
as having a zi or spirit, good or evil, 
which needed to be appeased by the 
weak or commanded by the sorcery of 
the strong. Shamanism was the type of 
religion ; and books of exorcisms and 



THE SUMERIAN TYPE OF BABYLONIAN 


The fact that the shaven type of face appears 
in all the monuments back to 4500 B.C. indi-' 
cates that the Sumerians were shaven as they 
were the older of the two main races in Babylonia 

magic spells were in permanent use. The 
importance of the principalities naturally 
led to their local spirits being of general 
importance ; and hence the political 
changes brought Sin the moon god of 
Ur, or Utuki the sun god of Sippar and 
Larsa, or Marduk of Babylon, into a 
leading position, and led toward the 
Semitic type of deities. How far this 
change was due to the beginning of 
Semitic influence we cannot now say. 
Other native gods were less personal, 
such as Ana the sky, Enlila the earth, 
and Ea the sea. 

Types of Races. The physical type 
of the people is shown to us by the early 
monuments, though we hardly yet know 
enough of the early history to understand 
them fully. Two main types stand out 
entirely apart, the shaven and the full- 
haired. And when it is seen that the 
shaven ty{)e is that of all the earliest 
human figures, dating from 4500 B.c. and 
extending down to even 2100 b.c., while 
,the full-haired type is not found on men 
before 3750 B.c., it is clear that the 
shaven Is the Sumerian and the bearded 
is the Semitic tyj)e. The remarkable 
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point is that the gods arc represented 
with long hair tressed up and long beards 
from 4400 B.c. ; and as early as we can 
go back there is never a figure of a beard- 
less god. rhe reason probably is that 
personal gods were of Semitic origin, 
their worship was borrowed, and hence 
their forms. If so, we must see a 
large Semitic influence already acting on 
the earliest known Sumerian art. The 
variations of type may perhaps lead to 
some further distinctions.' The full, 
curly, square-ended beard and long hair 
are usual for the gods, as seen und<‘r 
Eannatum (4400b UTcnlil (4000), Gudea 
(3300), and Hammurabi (2100). The 
same beard, but with the hair done up 
into a dLsc (as on the Tcllo heads and 
Hammurabi), is worn by the King 
Anubanini (3()0o). The long and rather 
pointed l)eard is seen on Naramsin (375<^)i 
and Hammurabi (2100). The short, 
square beard is seen on the god, under 
Eannatum (4400), and on men about 
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THE SEMITIC TYPE OP BABYLONIAN 
Men with full beards are not repreaeoted on Babylonian 
monomenta until 37S0 B.C. ; hence it ia clear that 
aoch figurea repreaenten people of the Semitic type* 
Tbia portrait la from a aculpture of King Hamnmrabt* 

Naramsin'sage[see the seal of Ubillshtar]. 
The shaven type has a wide face, with a 
large prominent aqtiiline nose, b&st seen 
in the head from Tello. This type is 






A,,. . . 'THE FAMILIAR BEARDED TYPE OF ASSYRIAN GODS AND MEN 

ses^d If aPf earing on the monuments of Babylonia, all figures of gods are shown as pos- 

in a™?;. « * wealth of hair, A familiar example is here reproduced. It is supposed that the Semitic race 

m Assyria was the first to personalise the deities, and hence the resemblance of the images to the features of the Semites. 


that of all the human figures on the scenes 
of Urnina (4500), Eannatuni (4400), and 
I rcnlil (40()o) ; and in the figures of the 
Scribe Kalhi (cylinder. 375o),Giidea (stele, 
3300), the heads of the same age from 
Tello, and the later head of beautiful 
work at Berlin. The general conclusions 
may be that the beard was worn and 
admired by Semites, who elaborated a 
very full tyjMj for the gods ; and that 
the Sernitic influx, though ruling under 
Naramsin at Sippara, north of Babylon, 


was yet subordinate at the later date of 
Gudoa, in the Sumerian south. 

Semitic Age. We now turn to the 
later stage of the civilisation, as it 
flourished under the mixed race of 
Sumerians and Semites, partaking of 
the culture of the older race and the higher 
moral tone of the less advanced pepple. 
The Sumerians, as we have noted, had 
pushed down from the Median high- 
lands into the growing plain of Babylonia, 
while the earlier Semites remained to the 
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north in Assyria, and to the west in 
Naharaina and Syria. Sooner or later 
a fusion was inevitable ; as we have seen 
already, the gods were of a Semitic type 
at a very early time, and gradually the 
union took place during three thousand 
years, until in the later times the product 
was unified in one strong civilisation 
which spread its strength lar and wide 
to the Crimea, to Egypt, and to the 
deserts of Central Asia. 

Building. The old skill and abilities 
found a wide scope in this larger frame 
of life. The fundamental craft of brick- 
work was carried on to a vast extent. 
Every city had its great pile of an artificial 
hill of bricks, built in stages to support the 
temple of its god high above all. Immense 
walls surrounded the cities ; those of 


jx)nd. and every ancient temple, with its 
fortifying wall, was built out of a largo 
pit at its side which became the sacred 
lake of the temple. 

A higher branch of building was the use 
of glazed bricks. In Egypt the use of glazed 
tiles for coating walls was boldly carried 
out in the earliest dynasties, before 
5000 B.c. : but there was no glazing of the 
bricks, because in so dry a climate the 
Egyptian was never induced to burn his 
bricks. In th(‘ wet and damp of Babylonia, 
on the contrary, burnt bricks were usual, 
and all the facings and main divisions 
ot structure were in the indissoluble 
material, which held together and pro- 
tected the mass of crude brickwork within 
it. It was, however, mainly, or only, 
in the later times— irorn the ninth century 


Babylon were some nine miles around, and onwards — that bricks gla/.ed on the outer 

arc stated to have been 85 ft. high and face were used for building. It seems that 

340 ft. thick, surrounded by a moat lined this was flone not so much for utility — like 

with burnt brick laid in bitumen. Not our modern use of glazed bricks— a*- 

only was brickwork used on this great for the artistic effect of colours and 

scale in the Babylonian plain where stone designs. The grandest (‘xample of such 

was a luxury, but the force of exam])le work that is known is tli<‘ tac-ade oi 

was so strong that the 

Assyrian, in his highland 

home, kept up the sam(‘ ^ 

scale of brickbuilding a^ - . . . — , . ^ 

his teachers, and used - . • - 

orick for his palaces and * . ' 

temples when stone would * 

have been much more . * 

easily available. ' 

1 11^ Babylon ^ 

serk)us question. For the 
was an advantage ; but 

for the materials of houses, ' 

temples, and ziggnrats, 

great pits had to be dug, 

builders had torn down a 

long piece of the disused * 

city wall and dug out " 
a great pit below and 
around it. So in Egypt 

the outskirts of every ^ temple platform, or ziggurat, op Babylonia 
village has its perilous Tbit mtoratlon of the Temple of Bel at Nippur, from the deeigns of Httprwht 
hole where the hrick«; arc Either, gives a good Idea of the massive character of Asiviian 
uoic Wiicrc iiie oriCKS are ^^chitecture. The portron marked (*) consists of a sUfe tosrer with a 

made, which, in course of shrine at top and a long staimap leading thereto; (s) is the temple 
time hcromcQ a «facrnanf !3L house, for ** honey, cream and wine’*; (4) “place fer th« 

lime, uecom^ a stagnant aeught or Bur-sin**; ^ is the inner waU and (d) the maseivTouter walls 


time, becomes a stagnant 
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coloured glazed brick in relief, repre- 
senting the royal archers, from Susa of the 
Persian age, now in Paris, restored from 
the fragments. 

Beside baked brick, pottery was used 
on a large scale. Great jars occur in the 
earlie.^t times, and cylindrical drains of 
large size, sulficiently wide for a man to 
descend in them for re})air. In later times 
coffins of baked pottery of the Parthian 
age, and glazed coffins of slipjHT shape, 
dating from the Sas^anian period, are \'ery 
common on most of the city ruins. Un- 
fortunately, sufficient attention has not 
yet been given to the p(jttery of any age. 

Wood was largely used in the more 
w'ealthy ages, l)ut it was always valuable. 



A KINGS EMBROIDERIES 
This Uhistrates the lichuess of the decoration on 
the breast of an Assyrian king, whose complete 
attire is seen in the other picture on this pagre. 

as large timber had to b<» brought Irom a 
distance. The great halls of the jialaces 
were all roofed with timber beams, and 
l^anels of cedar lined the walls where 
stone was not used. Probably j)alm trunks 
and palm leaves served lor ordinary 
roofing, as in Egypt at present. 

Clothing. Clothing became far more 
elaborate than in earlier ages, and the 
dominance of the more northern people 
brought a fuller dress into customary use. 
The Assyrian covered the whole body with 
a tunic down to the knees, and the upper 
classes wore a robe to the feet. Rich em- 
broideries were usual among both Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and the splendour 



DRESS IN ASSYRIA’S GOLDEN AGE 
Rich embroideries were usual among Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and the splendour of Babylonian garments 
was spread far in otner lands by trade. The royal 
head-aress in Assyria was practically the modern tarbush, 
which has again been imposed on the East by the Turk. 

of Babylonian garments w’a> spread lar 
in other lands by trade. The (aji w^as 
either cylindrical or conit al. and the royal 
head-dress in Assyria was ])ractically the 
modern tarl)ush, which lia^ again been 
impos(‘(i on the Ka^t by the Turk. Sandals 
were used m Assyria, and the boot so 
rharactenstic of the Hittite w\'is also 
brought in from the cold mountainous 
country. Women wore a long, thin robe to 
the leet, cox ered sometimes by a tunic and 
a cape. But Ishtar is always shown in a 
ribbed dress flounced from top to bottom. 
This is the regular w'omen's dress of the 
w^estern Semites ; and its use, like that of 
the beard for the male deities, points to 
the strong Semitic influence on the ap- 
pearance and character of the divinities. 

The armour of the Assyrian w^as much 
the same as that in the early Sumerian 
days. The px)inted helmet became rather 
taller, and did not cover the back of the 
head. The spear, and the bow and arrow, 
were the main wea|X)ns as before. The 
old straight -sided shield was also used 
in Assyrian times, but was partly super- 
seded by the round shield considerably 
coned. The extension of the kingdom 
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brougiit in various auxiliaries, who differed 
(rom the older Babylonians. Slingers, 
northern liorsemcn clad in leather, and 
mountaineers with woodman’s axes, all 
added new branches to the army. 

Art. The arts were carried to great 
perfection by the mixed population. 
Broadly speaking, tlie best w'ork is that of 
- , . the early age of Naramsin 
5^000'**^^ (3750 B.C.), and that ot the 

' * late age of Ashur-bani-pal 

ears go g j Though not so tine, 

yet j^robably the Hammurabi sculptures 
are the highest between the early and late 
schools. This would give intervals of 1,650 
and 1,460 years betwec'ii the successive* 
weaves of art. and about 1450 years more 
to the glories of l^aglidad, a pt‘riod rnucli 
like that found on the Medilt‘rranean, 
tliough not coincident witli it. 

The finest w'ork of Naramsin (3750 n.r.) 
is his great stele from Su<a, now' in Pans. 
It is remarkably pictorial m style, agreeing 
in this W’ith the pieces ot a limestone stek* 
rejiresenting row's ot combatants trom 
Tello, also in Paris, The figuia* of the 
king is lithe, active, romantic in attitiuh*. 
the enemies and his soldiers are lull ot 
animation. No Oriental sculpture has had 
quite the same life in it ; and it recalls 
the pictorial style of Crete and the latt'r 
Greek sculiiture. The art of (iudea (3300 
B.c.) is more cold and formal, and has not 
the same fine sense of proportion : it i'- 
distinctly a period of survival and not ol 
artistic instinct, as seen, for instance, on 
the limestone relief in Berlin, d lie age 
of Hammurabi (Jioo n.c.) show-, caretui 
ifcrtraiture, but not the sjiirit ol the earlier 
age ; the w'ork is well finished, and th(*ri* 
was no hesitation in handling materials 
boldly, as on the grt‘at black steh* of the 
laws, now in Paris. Tht*re w-as a fine 
sympathetic treatment in pri\ate sculp- 
ture, as shown in the beautiful limestont* 
head of a Sumerian in Berlin | sec page 26t>J. 

The last great age was that of the 
Assyrian Empire. Under Ashur-nazir-]>al 
(885) the work is fine and severe, 
but without much ex})ression. 
Shalmaneser III. (860) troubled 
^ more about history than about 
art, and his principal remains are the 
long records of the black obelisk and 
the Balawat gates, which are but clumsy 
in the forms. Under Sennacherib {705) 
there is a breadth of composition, as 
in the siege of Lachish, which is 
worthily aided by a more pictorial 


style, while under Ashur-bani-pal (668-626) 
the art reaches both grace and vigour, 
as in the splendid natural scenes of the 
wild-ass hunt, in the lion hunt, and in 
the garden feast wdth the queen. 

Mechanics. The mechanical arts were 
also greatly developed. The large size of 
the buildings, the great (luantities of stone 
transported for the sculptures, and the 
immense size of many blocks — the bulls 
wvigh nearly 50 tons each -all .show that 
there was not only considerable skill, but 
also large ideals and directive ability. 
Layard iound that three hundred men were 
wanted for drawing Iun cart bearing the 
great bull ; and tlie sledge used by the 
As.syrians for the transport must have 
needed as many, or more. Long levers are 
R'presented as having been used in a 
very effective mannt‘r ; but the placing of 
such great blocks exactly in the right 
]H)siti()n requiri*(l tar more ability tlian the 



GUOBA LED BY A GOD 

This shows the Babylonian art at 3300 B.Cm inferior to the 
earlier style of Naramsin. The original is in Berliii Museum. 




AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 


Under Ashur-bani-pal (668-6*6 B.C.) Assyrian art reached both grrace and vig^our, as is manifest in the splendid 
natural scene of the wild-ass hunt, which is here reproduced from the origrinal in the British Museum. 


mere transport. 'i'ht‘ forms ol tools were 
much in aclvanc(‘ of tliose used Iw the 
Egyptians. As far hack Xaramsin, 
the cojiper axes were all well hafted. gtaier- 
ally with rings raisetl round tlu' edges of 
the halt liole to stiengthen the band and 
jirevent it sjditting. 


The forms of tlie iron tools are also 
excellent ; and iron seems to liave been 
common m Assyria at an 


Modern Tools 


earlier date than m any other 


^ country, probably Irom the 

tenth or tweltth century b.c. 
Certainly the set ot Assyrian tools left at 
Thebes by an armourer of l^sarhaddon in 
(>70 B.C., show that the principles, and even 
the t^xact forms, ol modern tools liad 
already been reached. The chisels and rasp 
have not been imjnoved since ; the saw is 
the same as the modern Oriental pull-saw, 
but the teeth have not an alternate set ; the 
centre-bits and files anticipate our forms, 
but have not reached the complete stage. 
The material of most ol the edge tools is 
steel, showing that the hardening was then 
understood. The cutting of seals in hard 
stones was an early art, but it was well 
maintained, and some of the most beautiful 
specimens are the chalcedony cylinders 
such as that of Sennacherib in London. 
The engraving of the inscriptions also 
shows that cutting in hard stones was 
freely done on a great scale ; but the 
writing, being entirely in straight lines, 
was much easier to engrave than the 
figures of natural objects of the Egyptian 
signs. Probably emery powder or copper 
was the means used, as in Egypt. 


1'he use t)t an official stamp of guarantee 
on uniform j)ieces of silver was adopted by 
the time ot Nebuchadnezzar, but as this 
is two centuries later than Greek coinage 
it was probably coj)ied from that. In one 
respect the Mesopotamian nev(n* equalled 
the Eg3-j)tian. The Mem])hite .school of 
work had attained to a mechanical ac- 
( uracy wha h we can scarcely gauge ; their 
errors on large jiieces of work were only a 
matter of thousandths of an inch. But the 
Meso}iolamian never did a piece of passably 
square or regular stonework : the inequali- 
ties and skew angles are glaring, even in 
highly elaborated works of art. The .sense 
ol accuracy was quite untrained, and 
neither Semite nor Sumerian show any 
ability in this line. Egypt, on the con- 
trary, started with a ])rehistoric race which 
excelled in exquisitely true handwork and 
n L dexterous flint flaking, and 
^ c 00 s artistic sense of the 

® . . dynastic people added, the 

a y otkih was one of the 

highest that the world has seen. 

J-iTERATURE. To give any adequate 
idea of the literature of Babylonia is far 
beyond our scope, and only the main 
classes of it can be named in this outline. 
These were : 

I, Theology and Omens. 2. History. 
3. Despatches and Correspondence. 4. Lan- 
guage and Translation. 5. Mathematics. 
6. Astronomy. 7. Geography and Natural 
History. 8, Medicine. 

The striking omission is that of literature 
in the form of tales or poetry of actual 
life ; there seems, amid all the myriads of 
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tablets, to be nothing similar to the talcs of 
the various periods of Egy})t. We look in 
vain for the tales of the magicians, the 
romances of adventure, of love, or of his- 
tory, which restore to ns the living view of 
Egyptian thought. The Babylonian was 
severely commercial or scientific, and his 
poetical ideas were only developed in his 
theology ; he seems to liave had no play 
of fancy or taste tor the excitement of 
story-telling. Similarly in the Middle Ages 
the “ Thousand and One Nights,’* though 
often referring to Baghdad, are yet 
tales of entirely Egyptian source and 
idea . 

But for his own purj^oses the Babylonian 
v\'as well educated from a literary })oint of 
view, and, considering the complexity of 
his writing, he was probably better trained 
than any modern people except the Chi- 
nese. The hundreds of signs which he 
had to remember had long lost their 
pictorial signihcancc, and needed an atten- 
tive memory and long training ; yet not 
only in public documents, but also in j>ri- 
vate letters, mistakes are but rarely 
found. Classification of the signs, classified 
lists of words oi Sumerian and Semitic, 
grammatical works, and reading books 
were the apparatus used. 
li!ven the peasantry and 
sometimes the slaves 
learned to write, and there 
was hardly more need of a professional 
scribe than there is in England to-day. 
But this general eu cat ion belonged to the 
Sumerian stock, and was much diminished 
where the Semite was in the majority, so 
that in Assyria only tlie upper classes could 
write, and nail-marks of contracting parties 
are common. The feeling for literature kept 
the names of great writers in remembrance, 
and the authors of the main religious pieces, 
such as the Epic of (iilgames, arJ“ still 
known. The Egyptian, on the other 
hand, has not preserved the name of a 
single author ; even Pentaur was prolxlbly 
only a scribe. The honouring of literature 
led to the Assyrian kings amassing great 
libraries, and to the princes becoming 
librarians and secretaries. The copying 
of ancient tablets for the new libraries 
was a large business, carefully planned ; 
and the scribe was required* to exactly 
state where his original w^as defective and 
what uncertainties existed in the reading. 
Even private persons sought to obtain 
favour by presenting copies of works 
to the temple libraries* 


Wonderful 
Training of 
Babylonians 


Of the classes of writings, the religions 
works are noticed later ; the historical 
writings are mainly Assyrian, recording 
the constant wars with other lands, and 
the tribute and booty brought from them. 
That there was a c()m})letc State history is 
shown by the ready allusions to the time 
since certain events had ha])])enc(l. Ashur- 
hani-pal recounts 
years since the Elamite king 
had carried off an image. 


Shall We Find 
an Assyrian 
State History? 


Nabonidiis searched for and 


found the tablet of Xaranisin, which he says 
had not been seen lor ’,.200 years : he recite; 
that there were years from his lime t:) 
Shagarakti-buriash, and 700 years from 
Burnaburiash to Hammurabi. These 
references sliow that we may hoj)e to 
recover a coin])letf' Slate history from 
Assyria, as we may hope yet for a com- 
j)lete historical papyrus from Egvpt. 

The des])atches and coiTes})on(lence give 
full light on detail of jiolitics and aflairs, 
showing the (‘ondit ions of various countries; 
and wliere a sufiicient number have been 
preserved together it is possible to build 
up a continuous history of a period, as 
in the case ol the Tellal-Amarna letters. 
The yearly annals ol a reign belong more 
to the lustoncal division, and such records 
of Sennacherib, Ashur-bani-pal, and others 
are of the highest value. The jirivate 
letters give a full view of the current life ; 
and the business documents, especially 
receipts, are the commonest of all records, 
showing the trade, the law, and the 
business of the country in all its fulness. 

The tablets dealing with the Sumerian 
and Semitic languages together, and the 
translations from one to the other, we have 
noted alr(‘a{ly. The mathematical tablets 
are multiplication tables, lists of mullij)les 
of measures, tables of squares and cubes, 
and plans with measurements along the 
sides, which show the practical use of the 
science. The astronomical records were 
already tabulated in the time of the early 
. . Semitic Empire, Sargon having 
Beginning for his library a work 

^ in seventy-two books, the title 

Astronomy rendered “The 

Observations of Bel.“ The purpose of this 
was astrological, like the great mass of 
short tablets reporting observations of a 
later date. But the inquiries involved a 
considerable familiarity with astronomical 
movements, and a mass of records which 
became of great value to the student. 
The astronomical tablets of the Seleucid 
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period are of special value, as they often 
contain valuable historical matter. 

Law. In the domain of law the Baby- 
lonian had early formulated a code from 
the actual working of decisions. Case- 
made law was his basis, as in most countries, 
and abstracts of im])ortant cases were 
carefully preserved as precedents. No 
torture was used u])on witnesses, and 
ample investigation of ih<' right of a ca^e 



A KING’S LETTER OF I4OO B.C. 

A clay tablet letter from Tushratta, King of Mitanl, to 
Amenophis III., King of E^pt, announcing the despatch 
of valuable gifts and begging Amenophis to send him a 
large quantity of gold as payment for expenses 
incurred by his grandfather in sending gifts to the King 
of E^pt, and also as a gift in return for his daughter, 
a pnncess of Mitani, whom Amenophis had married. 

seems to have been usual, with full cross- 
examination. High penalties were stipu- 
lated for the infringement of sale.s or con- 
tracts, The status of women was equal 
to that of men in the Sumerian, but Ixjcame 
inferior in the Semitic law. Slavery was 
rather an assignation of labour than a 
control of the person, as a slave family 
could not be separated. Slaves could hold 
p/operty, own other slaves, give witness, 
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and were sometimes well educated. The 
family union was strong, as inherited land 
could not be sold without assent of 
relatives, and boys and girls alike inherited 
intestate property. 

The detail of the laws form a long study, 
but \vc may here note the main sections 
of the great code of Hammurabi, show- 
ing the scope ot the laws, and stating the 
number of enactments. 

Witchcraft 2 Marriage proj)crty 19 

I.egal falsehood 3 Women 32 
'I'heft 3 Votaries property 7 

Loss 5 Adoption 10 

Child and slave steal- Assault 20 

mg 7 Doctors 13 

Robbery 5 Builders 0 

Royal messengers and Shipping 7 

olheers lO ('attic 12 

Agriculture 24 Hire 25, and 

Accounts tS Slaves 5 

l.icenscd traders 6 Distraint &. deposit 13 

Thus the wh()k‘ scope of an agricultural 
and commercial community was well sate- 
guarded. and little doubt lelt as to general 
])rinciplcs and penalties. All this must 
havt‘ been the product of innumerable 
ca^e^ and difticultits for two or three 
thousand 3’ears, before siicli a cornjilete 
code was set uj). 

History lv Mytiioloov. Tlie religion 
has usually occupied a large part of the 
attention and interest given to Mesopo- 
tamia ; it is comparatively well known 
owing to the quantity of documents and 
representations. Here we need only 
mention such points as bear on the general 
civilisation. We have already noticed 
how the purely Sumerian Shamanism, or 
belief in the spirit of every object, which 
needed to be ajipeased, had been tinctured 
by the worship of personal deities of the 
Semitic neighbours, and how this influence 
was shown by borrowing the Semitic beard 
for the gods and flounced robe for the 
goddesses, and occasionally for the gods. 
Thus the Semite was the mis.sionary of 
theism as against animism. 

On the other hand, the civilisation of 
Babylonia is expressly stated to have been 
given by Ea, or Cannes, who rose from 
the sea of the Persian GuU ; he passed 
the day among men, and taught letters 
and sciences and arts — the building of cities 
and temples, and the use of laws and geo- 
metry. Also he showed the uses of seeds 
and fruits, and softened and humanised the 
people, who had lived in a lawless manner 
like wild beasts. This full ascription of civi- 
lisation to sea immigrants shows that it 




SIR A. H. LAYARD’S EXCAVATORS LOWERING ONE OF THE GREAT WINGED BULLS FOUND IN NINEVEH 
These bulls weighed fifty tons each. Layard found that three hundred men were necessary to pull the cart on which the bulls were placed. 
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cannot be set down as an indigenous 
growth, or as due to the Sumerian, or 
still less to the Semite. The date of this 
movement is roughly indicated by Ea, 
belonging to the 
city of Eridu ; 
and 5000 B.c. is 
the earliest date 
at which we can 
s u p p o s e the 
ground of that 
city to have been 
dry land. Such 
must be taken as 
the extreme limit 
of the early civili- 
sation, and what 
we find of the 
early kings of 
about 4700 B.c. 
is the first effi- 
cient rise of 
monumental his- 
tory in the land. 

All this is paral- 
lel to the early 
civilisation in 



came only a few centuries earlier than the 
mission of Ea. It may be possible that there 
is one c om non source of a seafaring people 
for both civilisations, and, if so, we might 
look to Hadhra- 
mot as being in 
the most likely 
common centre. 
At least, it is 
always conveni- 
ent to explain 
the unknown by 
the unknown. 

The nature 
gods of Apsu ari^ 
TIamat. the oceanT 
and the chaos , 
described in the 
first tablet of 
the Creation 
series, belong to 
the primitive 
Sumerian. “ The 
waters of these 
mingled in union, 
and no fields 
were embanked, 



A CAMP SCENE IN THE DAYS OF NINEVEH'S POWER 

The interior of a castle, indicated by a kind of ground-plan with towert and battlements, is divided into four 
compartments. In each is a group of figures, either engragred in domestic occupations or in preparations for a 
reli^otts ceremony. The pa^on is supported by columns, probably of painted wood, and the canopy is 
adorned with a fringe of alternate dowers and buds, like the usual Egyptian border. Beneath the canppy is a 
groom cleaning a horse with a cuny-comb. A eunuch at the entrance is receiving four prisoners. Above are two 
mnmmers dressed in the sMns of uoos, while a figure with a staff appears to be the keeper of Uiese monsters. 

Egypt. That also came in apparently no islands were seen ; when the gods 

from the Red Sea at about 5800 B.c., had not come forth, not one ; when they 

as the civilising movement which changed neither had being nor destinies.” And 

the prehistoric age to the dynastic. And it afterward " Evil they plotted against 
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A CHASE IN THE DESERT, RECORDED ON THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
The series of which this bas-relief formed a part appears to have recorded the conquest by the Assyrians 
of an Arab tribe or nation who made use of the camel in war as a beast of burden. This sculpture 
belongfs to a later period than the bas-relief from the North-West Palace at Nineveh reproduced below. 

the great gods/' After an attempt of worship of a confused host of warring and 

Anshar (perhaps the same as the Egyptian malignant spirits, is at last subdued by 

Anher, the sky god) to subdue Tiamat the worshippers of personal gods under 

(tablet 2), Marduk, the sun god, gains the Semitic influence, and of these the people of 

victory ; and in tablets 3 and 4, the the sun god take in the end the leading 

supremacy of Marduk is finally confirmed place. All of these changes were, however, 
by all the gods. In this we seem to have long before the political domination of 
the echoes of a tribal history as in the the Semite, which began about 3800 B.C., 
Egyptian theology. The Shamanistic with Sargon. 



ROYAL SPORT IN THE DAYS OF ANCIENT NINEVEH 


This bas-reU«f nrobaWy formed part of a subject representing the King of Nineveh in his chariot huntteg 
the wUd bulk ftie warrior rides on one horse and leads a second. rieWy caparisoned, for the use of the 
monarch. Nomerons small marks on the body of the animal probably denote long and shaggy hair. 
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RABYUONr THE WONDER CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER 




NIMRUD: ALL THAT IS LEFT OF ONE OF THE WONDER CITIES OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA 
A view of Bits Nimrud, the traditional site of the Tower of BabeL On the plain below are the silent nuns of the ancient city, once filled with a teeming populaUom 





A VIEW OF HILLAH, THE MODERN BABYLON 


We have now reviewed the questions of 
the rise of civilisation, as apart from the 
ordinary history of the countries, which is 
dealt with in its proper place in this work. 
Though it is difficult, and rather misleading, 
to look’at the civilisation and the political 
history apart, yet, as so much has come to 
light in recent years to clear our view of the 
origins of culture that we may be allowed 
to focus our attention on that view of 
man, apart from his better knowm history. 


We seem at last to have reached back to 
a definite beginning of arts and capacities 
on both the Nile and the Euphrates, and 
to have touched a condition of things that 
seems to {)oint in both lands to some 
external source of a yet pre-existing 
culture, wffiich yet has to be traced. 
I am happy to add that one of our greatest 
Babylonian scholars, Dr. Pinchj^, concurs 
in the view of his subject which is here 
presented. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
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^ THB BXILBS IN BABYLON 
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“ ^UT of the East came Light " has been 
the text on which all great historians 
of civilisation have preached, from the 
authors of the Mosaic literature down 
through Greek and Roman times to our 
ovA. Hebrew writers have looked back to 
Mesopotamia; Greek writers to Egypt; 
Roman writers to Greece; writers of Western 
and Northern Eurofie and the New World 
to Rome, Greece, and Palestine. Their belief 
is justified in so far as it is based on two 
great facts. Man first found in the warm, 
alluvial valleys of Southern Asia and 
North-Eastern Africa the conditions of 
climate and soil most lavourable to his 
upward progress fi oin the savage state ; and 
from these icgions. so soon as with inciease 
of numbers he was ino\ ed to migrate, his 
stejK were turned liy the geographical 
conditions surrounding his early homes, 
in a general way, westward. He knew not 
yet how to cioss bioad seas; deserts, 
sandy stcpiie?, high mountains and tiopi- 
^ . . cal forests and swamps were 

“Out or the equally deterrent. The Polar 
“•* ice-.sheet, which had extended 

cMk« I, (h Pleistocene times to the 

Caspian, Black Sea, and Danube basins, 
and still lay, in the daw'ii of human cn ihsa- 
tion, far south of its jiresent limits, pro- 
bably rendered, with its wide fringe of 
imiiassable moiaine, forest, and tundra 
country, all the lands included in the 

E resent Empire of Rus-sia singularly in- 
ospitable. Who.so looks at the map of 
the Western Hemisphere, licaring these 
facts ha mind, will see at once that the 
line of least resistance, and, indeed, the 
only possible line, led the men of the 
great sub-tropic nver valleys tow'ai ds and 
along the Mediterranean roasts. 

In so far, therefore, as Euroiiean civillsa- 
tioft is a state of things due to influences 
from without, it is due to the East ; but 
that i# very far from the whole explamMjon 
of it# origm. The impulse to rise above 
wvagary has not always— not, indeed, 
ttatfWlJly-Hroine to peoples from without ; 
prpbably in primitive time, when 


communications were .slow and difficult to 
a degree which we can hardly realise, the 
origin of local culture was seldom -or never 
to he accounted for thus. In modem days 
there have been obvious instances to the 
contrary ; but even now it remains to 
be seen how far civilisations originated 
among absolutely barbarous jxioples by 
clTiii.atio« contact with higher races Me 
from living growths. Ex- 

Without of the modification and 

possible elevation of ancient 
indigenous societies by incoming aliens, 
such as have l)een seen in Mexico or Peru, 
India or Jaj)an, Egypt or Barbary, are 
not in point ; for in these cases local 
civilisations certainly existed long before 
the foreign influence. We must look to 
the history of the relations of white and 
negro, or other savage, races in the homes 
of the latter, and the results of such 


inquiries are tar from conclusive. Does 
civilisation so originated grow and thrive ? 
Do even the races thus civilised themselves 


anv longer thrive and grow ? Our antipo- 
dean colonies, and the story of the native 
races ot North America, if there were no 
other instances, would not admit a cate- 
gorical aft'iimative. Nay, rather, the 
evidence so lar available tends to discount 
the permanence of translerred civilisation, 
and to throw doubt on the continued 


vitality ot races so civilised. 

It is necessary to raise this question at 
the outset of the present essay because it 
has been too often assumed, both implicitly 
and explicitly, by historians of our civilisa- 

tion, that all the cultural devel- 
The Escape Qf Central, Western, 

and Northern Europe has been 
Savagery influence, exerted 

from the south and south-east, and 
mainly by the agency of the Greek, 
Graeco - Roman, and Gratico - Romano * 
Semitic (the Christian) systems. Mame'a 
famous dictum that Nothing mov^s in 
the world which is not Greek in origin 
has long dominated our thoughts. Yat 
that magnificent generalisationis contrary 
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not only to inherent probability, but to 
known fact. Escape from the savage 
state, as Buckle showed, depends in the 
first place on the existence of such con- 
ditions of geographical environment as 
favour the accumulation of wealth and 
the development of a leisured class — that 
is, such as conduce to the production of a 
good deal more than the mini- 
Conditions necessary for life. It 

ssen ih or therefore, have taken place 
wherever man found compara- 
tively gonial climate and remunerative 
soil, and, in process of time, made for 
himself, by clearing forests or draining 
swamps, an arable area which would feed 
him and his more abundantly than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Where these conditions were }^resumably 
present it is unreasonable to suppose tliat 
the beginnings of civilisation were delerred 
age after age, until late in time some 
stimulus chanced to be imjxirtcd by an alien 


race or races which had. after all, advanced 
towards their own civilisation, albeit 
earlier, through the otxtration of similar 
conditions elsewhere. In the European 
areas inhabited by tlie Ctjltic and 
(iermanic peoples, for instance, long 
before we have the slightest reason to 
believe that these can have come into 
intimate relation with the civilisations of 
the South and East, both climate and soil 
were unquestionably favourable, and local 
civilisations cannot but have been origin- 
ated indci)endently. As has been well said, 
“ Man everywhere has the same humble 
beginnings"' ; and, up to a certain point, 
which is found to be, in fact, far later 
than the inception of some kind of cultun*, 
he will satisfy his jirimitivc needs and 
desires in very much the same ways. 

Under certain conditions, known 
to have arisen independently in many 
different regions of the earth, articles of 
luxury and art, irrefragable witnesses to 
incipient civilisation, begin to be produced 
Spontaneously. To what re- 
Spontafieotts periods have not cav(! 

CiYiIiaatioa thrown back the 

in ttrope j^j^tory of artistic effort in the 
valleys of Gaul ? And what credit, in 
reason, can be given to Greece? or even to 
Rome, for the elaborate social order of the 
Teutonic tribes, which was of ancient 
standing when first the Romans pene- 
trated beyond the Danube and Rhine ? 
So well rooted in the soil, so potent and 
so widely diffused were the Teutonic and 
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Celtic social systems, that in the history 
of our actual civilisation they arc factors 
as worthy of consideration as the influences 
of Rome, Greece, or Palestine. If Graeco- 
Roman Christianity came greatly to modify 
them in the end, they had, j'lerhaps, ere 
that, modified Christianity it.self liardly 
less ; and the social su])eriority of the 
northern and western adherents of the 
now dominant religion is ))robably as 
much due to character and habits deve- 
loped beiore ever its (Teed was formulated, 
as the dominance of the Turkish j>eo]:)les 
in the Islamic system is undoubtedly due 
to social characteristics evolved in the 
oases and stepjie-lands of (aTitral Asia‘ far 
back in the “ Times of Ignorance. 

Let it, therefore, be understood tnat in 
the following pages it is not necessarily 
the whole origin ot European civilisation 
that is being set forth, but the modi- 
fication and heightening of jirobably 
pre-existent lhir()])ean culture by the first 
influeiKT's of th(‘ Xc'arer East which can 
be supposed to have 1 cached it. Of these 
influences tlu‘ effect is to some extent a 
matter of inference only. We cannot 
always, or, inck‘ed. often, j)oint uith an}’ 
assurance to actual 1 (suits of tlu‘ir action. 
In great part we must still be content 
with little more than a demonstration 
that directly along certain lines of com- 
municatjon, or inclin'cily through certain 
intermediaries, the civilisations ol the 
South could, or did, come into relation 
with Eur()])ean areas at an early age. 

The sea routes which were 
most likely to be us(‘d in ruder 
ages by Levantine mariners, 
after leaving the Nile ('sluarits 
or the Syrian ports — which, as a matter of 


The Two 
Great 

Sea Routes 


fact, arc known to have been most used -* 
arc: that which followed the littoral of Asia 
Minor to Rhodes, whence it bifurcated, to 
Crete on the one hand, and to the Tigean 
isles and cojists on the other ; or that strik- 
ing acrcjss the narrow strait to Cy])rus, and 
thence by way of Rhodes, or directly, to 
Crete. In connection with both tliese 
routes, the importance of Crete and 
Rhodes, and csj>ecially the former, must 
be obvious. Thence the Cyrenean and 
Carthaginian projections of Africa were 
reached with greater ease than by way 
of the littoral to west of Egypt, 
which, for some hundreds of miles, is 
de.sert, reef-girt, almost harbourless, and 
pitilessly vexed by an on-shore wind. 
From Carthage, Sicily and the Italian 




THE GREAT SEA ROUTES OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

Alone the routes marked in this map lay the course of /Egesin and Phoenician civilisation. The importance of Crete 
and Rhodes in the spreadin^j;^ of civilisation is clearly seen; they may be called the “half-way houses" between 
Mesopotamian culture, with its seat in the valley of the Euphrates, and Eg^yptian culture, in the valley of the Nile, 


jK'ninsula \vtM(* ivatlily arcos^ihlc, oi tho 
riibraltar strait and tlu‘ Ihoiian shores 
(onld bf ina(lt‘ a tier coasting a littoial 
much kinder to navigation than that 
between l^gy[>t and the wi'stern bight ol 
the Syrtis. 

7'he land routes in (luef wore iilso two. 
The Nile valley, closed by desert on the 
west('rnside, liadcoinparativelv 
Great easy access tothegrc’at natural 

Land Routes ^ winch, leading northwards 
through Syiia, passes at tirst 
along the Palestinian littoial and then 
through the central clelt between the 
Lebanons to the Orontes valley. Mesopo- 
tamian traders, tollowing up the Kuphrate.s 
till they had loft the desert part ot its 
course behind them, fell into this same road 
m the region of Aleppo and Antioch. 
Thence by the easy pa,sses which turn the 
southern end of Mount Amanus, the com- 
bined caravans reached Tarsus, j)enetrated 
Taurus by the gap ol tlie Cilician ("fates, 
and found themselves on dhe plateau ot 
Asia Minor with a choice of easy routes 
leading either to the rich western littoral, 
or the north-western straits, and from 
any and every point offering safe passage 
to South-eastern Europe. This was the 
only land route for Egyptian civilisation. 
But the Mesopotamian had an alternative 
one, leading by way of the upper Tigris 
valley to the north of Taurus and the 


('aj'^jiadociaii plateau, whence it descended 
the Sangarius and debouched, like the 
first route, on either the north-western or 
the western coast of Anatolia. 

In speaking ol such land routes, we do 
not, of course, mean to imjily the existence 
of any made road, nor even of a single 
track. When most delinite, they probably 
lesembled the v^yrian Pilgrim Way — a 
skein of separate jiaths now spreading 
widely, now running into and across one 
another ; and doubtless the early tracks 
diverged far more than this, and making 
great elbows, lollowed now' one valley, 
now anothi'r, to meet again only after 
many days. One of the great lines from 
Mesopotamia to the western Anatolian 
coast, that described last in our enumera- 
tion, came to be defined more strictly 
than the rest, jierhaps by the Kings of 
Nineveh and their “ Hittite ” rivals and 
allies in Capjiadocia, and was known in the 
Persian era to the Greeks as the Royal 
» I Koad of all who go up into 
RoL u But at the much earlier 

into Asia which we are most 

concerned, the influences of the 
East did not rush westw^ard torrent-wise 
in one bed, but soaked slowly, finding a 
way now here, now there, in one general 
westward direction, and sending offshoots 
far out to right and left of the main 
streams. 


/ifi 
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It has been said that there is evidence 
of the routes just indicated having been, 
in fact, those most used. It is upon these 
lines, and no others, that we find certain 
remarkable focuses of early culture dis- 
posed as half-way houses between the Meso- 
potamian and Egyptian civilisations on the 
one hand, and continental Europe on the 
other. These are, in relation to the sea 
routes, first, the prehistoric ^Egean 
civilisation, focused from the first in 
Crete, but extended to all isles and 
peninsulas of South-eastern Euro])e from 
Cyprus to Sardinia and Spain ; and, 
secondly, the Phoenician, originated on 
the Syrian coast, but focused also at a 
later time at a second point much farther 
west — namely, on that Carthaginian pro- 
jection, whence lay easy sea-ways to Sicily 
and Italy and all the western seas. Hard 
by the Egyptian land route lay this same 
Phoenician society; while all about its 
point of junction with tlie Euphrates 
road, on both its continuations north- 
westward, and on the northern road from 
Mesopotamia so soon as this had })^tssed 
Euphrates, was established the singular 

but as yet little understood 
a -way civilisation which we call 

Hitlite. How early we may 
Civilisatioa hitter’s existence 

in North Syria is still doubtful ; but since 
the discoveries of Winckler at Boghaz Keui, 
there is little question that it was focused 
in prehistoric time in Northern Cappa- 
docia, whence its intluence seems to have 
radiated southw’ard to the confines of 
Palestine, and westward to Lydia and 
almost the shore of the /Egean Sea. It 
is to this North Cappadocian region 
that the Tigris route froih Assyria and 
Babylonia, which was afterwards the Per- 
sian “ Royal Road,” tended. Among these 
civilisations the most important for our 
present purpose is the .Egean, because 
Us geographical area touched at some point 
all the westward roads, whether by sea or 
land ; and, moreover, because it is the 
one which actual evidence both dates from 
the remotest antiquity and most clearly 
proves to have been operative on Europe, 
especially on the most expansive of its early 
cultures, the Hellenic, The recent explora- 
tion of Crete, due in the main to Messrs. 
Arthur Evans and Federico Halbherr, has 
enhanced enormously the significance of 
the civilisation revealed to the modern 
world at His.saiiik and Mycenaj by the 
faith and fervour of Henry Schliemann. 


We are now assured of certain facts of 
mqph rnornent to our inquiry. Firstly, 
that this civilisation was developed origin- 
ally from its rudest beginnings within the 
Egean area itself. This is proved by 
evidence of the uninterrupted evolution 
of fabrics and decoration, especially in 
ceramic ware, produced at Cnossus from 
Far back dawn of the historic 

Evidence, of "ght back to 

Culture Neolithic- time. At various 
points in this long retrocession 
we can place the Cnossian culture in 
synchronic relation with the Egyptian 
by the j)rcsence both of Egyptian objects 
in the Egean strata, and Egean in the 
Egyptian. These points correspond with 
the highest developments respectively 
of the New, Middle, and Old Pharaonic 
Empires — moments at whicli we should 
naturally expect to find evidence of inter- 
national communication. 'I'he earliest 
point indicated by these synchronisms 
lies possibly as far back as the First 
Dynasty, if certain vases, exported 
apparently from the Egean as vehicles 
for colouring matter, and found by 
Dr. Petrie at Abydos, are accepted as of 
the remote date to which their discoverer 
attributed them ; but in any case the con- 
temporaneity of some part of the Old 
Emjnre j'^eriod with the /Itgean civilisa- 
tion is assured, and that, moreover, when 
the latter was already far advanced 
beyond its rudest origins, as represented 
by the contents of the thick strata of 
yellow clay which underlie the earliest 
structures at Cnossus. 

Thus is the indigenous origin of Egean 
civilisation assured. So also is the in- 
dependence of its after development. 
The ty}>ical Cretan pottery, known as 
the ” Kainares ” style and lineally 
descended from Neolithic ware, which 
attained, about the acme of the Pharaonic 
Middle Empire a perfection both of fabric 
and ornament worthy of the highest 
TK Mr ceramic products of any age, 
remained absolutely distinct. 
U Natwr*" independence cha- 

* ^ ract crises a later ceramic 

product of the Egean, a glazed ware with 
monochrome decoration, which went into 
Egypt abundantly under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and especially when Amen- 
hotep IV., ” Khuenaten,” was reigning 
in his new capital at Tell-el- Amarna. Nor 
is Egean art distinctive only in its 
humbler products. The frescoes, the 
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THESEION TEMPLE, ATHENS : DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE 
The perfection of the Hellenic style, derived from JEge^n architecture. 5th century B .C. 

plaster reliefs, the chased work in precio^]^ 
metals, the iv’ory carvings, and the gem 
intaglios ol the .^Zgean area, of which Sir 
Charles Newton said thirty years ago that 
they were not to be confounded with pro- 
ducts of any other glyptic art. .show the 
development and retention of an in- 
dividual naturalistic style — a .style 
which reacted on the fresco })ainlings 
of Egypt itself under Khuenaten. 

Finally, to clinch the proof of its 
independence with the strongest pos- 
sible argument, the .Egean civili'^a- 
tion, as soon as it l>erame articulate, 
evolved for itself, in Crete at any rate, 
a system of writing, displayed to us 
on .some thousands of surviving clay 
documents, which was ])urely its own, 
and cannot be interpreted by com- 
pailson with any other known script. 

Secondly, it is now known that 
this civilisation, of remote indigenous 
origin and independent develoj>ment, 
reached a very high point of achieve- 
ment in many respects which afford 
the best-known tests of culture — 
namely, in its artistic products, e.x- 
tant examples of which offer ample 
evidence of wonderfully close study 
of natural forms, of mastery of 
decorative principles and their e.\e- 
cution, and of a sort of idealistic 
quality, which has been rightly 
called a premonition of the later 
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Hellenic ” ; also, in 
aichilectural construc- 
tion and the organisa- 
tion of domestic com- 
fort, as disjdayed in the 
])alaces at Cnossus and 
Phiestus, with their 
supc*r]X)sed stories, 
their broad stairways 
of many flights, their 
ri('h ornanu^nt, their 
arningements lor ad- 
mitting air and light, 
and their astonishing 
systems of sanitation 
and drainagt'. The 
written tlocuments 
ioiind, though still 
ii n deci I )h ered . } >1 ai n I y 
attest an advanced 
knowledge ot account - 
k(‘e])ing and coiTes])on- 
(lence. 'flu' Irt'sc oes and 
gem sctaies, as well as 
many surviving objec ts 
ol luxurv. attest the existence of a leisured 
and pleasure-Io\'ing class; and, lastly, tlu' 
tribute-tallies ot ('nossus support the in- 
lerencf* which is legitimately drawn trom 
the unitormity of c<*rtain material objects 
all over the .-Egean area at certain periods 



TEMPLE OF WINGLESS VICTORY: IONIC ORDER 
The perfection of the second Hellenic style, refined from the Dorl 
probably in the first place by Asiatic Greeks. Fifth century B.C. 
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— notably that contemporaneous with the Fayum. One word of warning only 
(arher }>art of the Eighteenth Egyptian may be added — that the occurrence ol 
Dynasty — and also from the wide range of such imptirted objects, especially if they 
certain place-names, that there was an be ol the amulet class, on a site oi a certain 
extensive imperial organisation. The centre date docs not necessarily imply exact 
ol this empire, as well as the oiiginal focus (.ontemporaneity with the period at which 
of the civilisation, was almost b(*yond qiu*s- the objects were actually produced; for 
tion in Crete. The prejudice m lavour of they may well liave been carried hither 
other focuses raised by the priority of Crete thither in the stream of 

.Egean discoveries elsewhere, especially trade tor some time ere coming 

those* made in the Argolid, has been greatly Xauxht us preserved 

weakened by demonstration of tlK‘ su|)Ciior afterwards. Some of the 

catholicity and quality ot Cretan ('ulture, Cypriote and Rhodian tombs, for example, 
and by rec'ogiiiticm ol tlu' laihir(‘ ot Myceiiie in which scarabs and other Egyptian 
to offer evideiue ot anything like the same objects ot the Eighteenth Pharaonic 
anticjuity. And no more nt‘ed be said here Dynasty have been tound, are jirobably 
to counteract it tiian tliat, it Buckle’s ( onsideraldy later than that dynasty, 
statement ot the climatn' and geograjihical Crete has largely rcintorced this evidence, 
('oiuiitions iuHa*ssai v to tlu* liist develop- not only by throwing it back to a much 

mtail and upward jirogress ot culture In* earlier time than that of the Eighteenth 

sound, ihost' condit imis were m*V('i jm'siMit Dynasty, but by jn'oving that in its later 
in j)lenitude anywhere in tlie .l!lgean area jxTiods /Egean art had come to be con- 
('\cept in ('rete. 'I'liere ait* lonnd in the siderably modified, both in forms and in 
mo>t conspicuous degree the t'oinbination motives and treatment of decoration, by 
of th(*s(* geograjdiical leatures- large tracts tin* art td Egypt. W'e liave then to do, 
of tertile and deej> lowland soil; moim- not meiely with mutually imported objects, 
tains so situated as to caust* abundant Imt. much more than was previously 

TK r ♦ ♦ precipitation, and so higli as imderstiiod, with the mutual action of 

of to store snow against tht* t*arly iiitluenci*s — the strongest possible jiroof 

Civi^UMions * absence* ot both ol close intercourse. On the Jigean side, 

swamjisand desert areas ; and our sole concern at present, are now found 

a climate not juone to extremes. scenes rejiresented in Ircsco-painling or 

lake all other high ci\ ilisatioiis the metal-work — tor cxamjde, the mural 
.Ivgt'aii lioth iiorrowed and lent. Since* scene with a river and palms at Cnossus, 
its debts could be contracted only with and the wTlI-knowai cat-hunting scene 
contemjiorary cultures as high as its own, inlaid on a Mycena*an poniard — and also 
they were owa*d inaiiilv' to h-gypt and decorative motives which are of obvious 

Ikiiivloma, while its loans W(ait out Egyptian parentage. Other motives pro- 

chiotly te) lower eivilisalions further re- claim their alien origin by more or less 

moved than itself from the (*astern centres, mistaken treatment. The best instance 

those, namely, of tlu* European continent, in jHiint is the use made of the lotus 

As r(*gards Egvpt, something has been said motive in (beece and the isles, where the 

already of its intercourse with the .Egean liower wms never domiciled, 

in all ages of the latter’s prehistoric For intluences of the Mcsoi)otamian 
period. The evidenct* ol that int(*rcouise, civilisation we have to look in the main 

know'll even before the exjiloration of to the early civilisations of Syria and Asia 

Crete, was fairly abundant, though Minor ; but evidence is not wholly wanting 

limited almost entirely to later ages of on .Egean sites. A Babylonian 

Tsgean culture, often called i)articularly a t^'ylinder came to light at Cnos- 

“ Mycciuean.” The “ jire-Cretan ” case sus ; the fashion of dress, 

was set forth very concisely in a pajw ^ especially female, as shown in 

read before the Royal Society of Literature .Egean frescoes and gems, is very like 

in i8q7 by Professor Flinders Petrie, who the ILibylonian, from wiiatcver primitive 

enumeratcHi the objects of Egyptian fabric garments it liad been developed ; and in 

or style found on .Egean sites, notably at other respects also the intaglio class of 

Mycena;, and in Cyprus and Rhodes ; /Egean art products shows at least as 

and of objects of .Egean style or fabric much Mesopotamian as Egyptian in- 

found in Egypt, notably" at Thebes, fluence. It has borrowed the decoration of 

Alemphis and Telbel-Amarna, and in the both cylinders and scarabs ; but it proves 
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PALLAS ATHENA, THE MAIDEN GODDESS OP ATHENS 
Dm of tb? eUef (iaties of tbo ut of aoeioat Oreoce loft to tbo tBodorn wotIA AftwM woo tbo cetMoU oad 
protectrwt of Athoat, oaO her itotm itood ot tho botcht of tho Acropolis, doodtuftiaf tbo dtp. 
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THE SUPREME MONUMENT OF ANCIENT OREBCB LEFT TO THE MODERN WORLD 
The Ventii of Milo, one of the noblest examples of Greek art» and one of the most famous statues extant. Found 
at Mho, in Crete, i^ot too B«C.» and now In the Louvre, Paris. 
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its essential independence all the time by 
never adopting the forms of either of those 
^characteristic alien, vehicles of glyptic art. 

Lastly, in the most important of all 
aspects of early civilisation — the religious — 
we now know that the .Lgean approxi- 
mated Very closely to the old civilisations 
to south and east of it. The main idea 
« . of itscult was that which seems 


of* have lieen the oldest and the 
« , »|,. most dominant in such cults — 
jLariy limes worship of the re- 

productive force of Nature. This idea was 
embodied, as soon as divinities were 
imagined in human shaj^e. in feminine form, 
the desired relation of divinity to humanity 
being expressed by the addition ot a son- 
consort. How far other features of thi^ 
cult, common to the south-eastern lands - 
such as the descent ot the son to the 
human race, his periodical death at the 
hands of the latter, and. his joytiil lesur- 
rection — were present, we do not yet 
know. It would probably be lalst* to 
ascribe the presence of thi> cult idea in 
/Egean civilisation to any foreign influence, 
lor it seems to be a necessary expression 
of the religious sense of many peoples, 
and is as likely to have been as indigenous 
in the case of Rhea and Zeus (to give the 
Divine pair their })ossible .*Egean name>) as 
in those of Isis and Osiris, or Ashtaroth and 
Tammuz-Adon. But we may note first 
that here was a vital bond of affinity 
between the iEgean folk and their main- 
land neighbours on east and south, and 
second, that long before historic Hellenic 
times the former had arrived at that eshen- 
tial condition of progressive civilisation, an 
anthropomorphic conception of divinity. 

Enough has now been said to ^how 
that .Egean civili.sation was both a broad 
channel through which inlluences of Asiatic 
and Egyptian culture could and did flow, 
and also in itself of such importance as to 
be likely to exert influence on nascent 
civilisation in Europe, To see whether 

Civiii,..i<« It in Its own area, the 
Hellenic culture of the his- 
toric age, about whose action, exerted in- 
directly on all subsequent civilisation, there 
is no ])ossible doubt. And at the outset 
stress must lie laid on the fact that we are 
dealing, in respect of the two civilisations 
in question, with one and the same geo- 
graphical area. There is here no question 
of alien influences dependent on short or 
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long communications by sea or land. The 
Hellenic race, if indeed to be distinguished 
from all elements in the earlier /Egean, 
came into the v-ery domain of the latter, 
and experienced by actual contact the full 
force of the pre-existent culture. This being 
so, the })rol)ability of heavy debts having 
been contracted by the later culture to tin* 
earlier is enormous ; and it becomes all 
but certainty when the few facts, which 
we know about the eaily history of the 
Hellenic peoples prop(‘r come to be con- 
sidered in the light of ascertained general 
laws gov(‘rning tlu* relations of intt*r- 
iningled races. . 

It IS clear that the Hellenic tradition of 
a great descent of peoples from the north 
into mainland (irei't'c and the wi‘slern 
isles, about 1000 n.r.. (aishrines substantial 
tact, 'flie.se peoples, jios.sessed of iron 
weapons, were superior to the .E.geati folk 
in war, but evidently inierioi in the .sofl(‘r 
social arts. The (ireeks called them 
Dorians, a name aiterwards associated 
with the most distinctive, but the least 
eultiv'ated, ol the historic rac<s ot the 
jHminsula — a race, however, possessed in 
its full torm of the conception 
r citv-state; which im- 

of Wistoric subordination of the 

neiiemsm jj^^jvidual to the corporate 
l)ody. and was the chief social message to 
be taught thereafter by the (ireek to tlu‘ 
world. 

Without calling these invaders by any 
one name, or supposing Northern folk to 
havt^ made then their first a]>j>earanee in 
the .Egean area, we may salely see in this 
(ireek tradition'thc rei ord ot a cataclysmic 
change out of which historic Hellenism was 
to i'-^ue at the last. In proof of the invader’s 
inleriority in tlie Useful arts we have the 
undoubted tact that the command of the 
(ireek seas, formerly held by ( retails and 
ulhei /Ivgean folk, passed for some cen- 
turies into Semitic hands-- the hands of 
those Sidonian Pluenicians wht>so coming, 
but as yet incomplete, “ thalas.socracy," is 
reflected in the most imjiortant of con- 
lemjiorary documents, the Homeric lays, 
and, under the lead of the Tyrians, was to 
grow greattT yet. To illustrate their 
inferiority in the luxurious arts we have 
the dry, uninventive style of artistic 
decoration known as the “ (ieometric," 
w'hich also lasted for some centurie.s. It 
is evident that the newcomers were con- 
quering soldiers, who destroyed, but could 
not of their own virtue create. 






GREAT CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION: THE BUILDING OF CARTHAGE BY DIDO 
From the paintingr by Turner, in the National Gallery. 
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Now, the course of events after all 
such conquests, if permanent but not 
exterminative, is the same. The rude 
military invaders, finding themselves de- 
ficient in woman-folk, take not only slaves 
but wives from the civilised people of the 
soil. The resultant children tend more and 
more, as time goes on, to be influenced 
by their native mothers. In them previous 
culture begins to revive, and ere many 
generations are past, so completely is the 
new race assimilated by the old that the 
language in general use is that not of 
the conquerors but of the conquered. 

For a crucial instance we need look no 
further than to the after history of the 
Noiman invaders of Britain; and we 
might almast assume, were there no actual 
memorials of the fact, that the civilisation 
which arose anew in the /Egean area, after 
the tumultuous jH^riod reflected in the 
Homeric lays and the Greek tradition of 
early Asiatic colonisation, was largely 
influenced by what had been there in the 
iEgean Age. There is, however, proof that 
such was indeed the fact. As wall presently 
be pointed out, the long [XTiodof unrest had 
allowed other alien influences to 
enter Hella5>!, notably the Sem- 


Hetlas anil 
its 


^ itic from Phoenicia. But be- 

oaq er rs appears to be Asiatic, 

and also beside what was new’ and dis- 
tinctively Hellenic in the historic culture, 
which became p>rominent from the ninth 
century onwards (and this includes such 
all-important features as the conceptions 
of a supreme Father-God, and of the 
city-state — an idea of social order as 
obdurate to southern influences as our 
own Germanic social order has j)roved) — 
beside all this, the non-Hellenic ele- 
ments in the civilisation* are almost 
entirely such as may be referred to Aegean 
prototypes. Hellenic art, which flourished 
pre-eminently among the non- Dorian in- 
habitants, is distinguished from Eastern 
art by just those distinctive qualities of 
both realism and idealism which dis- 
tinguished the highest art of the Aegean 
Age. Hellenic relirion has for its oldest, 
most universal, and most popular deitie.s 
various feminine impersonations, indistin- 
^ishable from the earlier Mother-Goddess. 
The chief of these is the unwedded Artemis- 
Aphrodite, supreme patroness of life 
all through the historic period of pagan 
Greece, the essential features of whose 
cult are still dominant in the observance 
of the Greek peasant-worshippers of the 
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Christian Virgin. Hellenic cult is full of 
interesting survivals of the Tree and Stone 
ritual amply attested in iEgean cult. , 
Hellenic custom retained many traces 
of a matriarchal system, appropriate to 
a society exclusively devoted to the Great 
Mother, whom Hellas took in name and 
actual primitive form to her pantheon 
^ ^ under the names of Rhea and 
7 . Kyb(51e. The Dorian and 
architecture 

m reece directly affiliated to the 

iEgean as revealed in Mycemean tombs 
and Cnossian frescoes, and the Greek 
house is a development of the earlier 
domestic j)lan. Certain notable excep- 
tions go far to prove the . rule. The dress 
of the upper class, and the fashion of 
body-armour and w’capons, seem to have 
l>een determined henceforth by the 
new folk. These arc just the features 
in civilisation w'hich conquering invaders 
w'ould naturally introduce and retain. 
It is hardly necessary to add that if 
Aegean civilisation seriously influenced 
that of historic Hellas, it seriously 
influenced at second hand that of Western 
and Central Europe. 

Hellenic civilisation, however, was per- 
haps not the only medium through which 
Aigean influence affected inner Europe. 
In Scandinavian tomb-furniture certain 
presumably foreign decorativ^e motives, 
notably the rpturning spiral and the 
iriquetra, which are identical with charac- 
teristic Aigean ty[x?s, make their apfx'ar- 
ance in the first part of the Icx-al Bronze 
Age ; and these have been noticed also, 
at a slightly later j>eriod, in the art of 
early Ireland, at tliat time the most 
civilised of the British Isles. In fx>int of 
form also some Northern weapons in 
bronze resemble those of the Far South. 
If the spiral motive stood alone, the 
affiliation of this distant decorative art 
to the Aigean would be very doubtful, 
since Nature, whether through the forms 
^ assumed by vegetable tendrils 

other animal horns, or through 
a those of shavings of wood or 

lA erop might easily have sug- 

gested the ornament independently. But 
taken together with other related motives, 
and the evidence of a.ssimilation of weapon- 
forms, these spirals raise a presumption 
in favour of an early obligation of North 
Europe to iEgean civilisation. A possible 
explanation of this fact, if fact it be, has 
been found in the communication which 




ATHENS IN THE HEIGHT OF HER CIVILISATION: THE ACROPOLIS RECONSTRUCTED 
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appears to have been created by the 
-^gean demand for Baltic amber ; and 
early ways for this traffic have been 
traced by Dr. Arthur Evans up the 
Adriatic, and also overland from the 
Aegean shores to the Danube basin, 
whence, from a ])oint near the later 
Carnuntum, a combined route ran up the 
Moldau to the Elbe system. Further, it 
is the opinion of Professor Montelius 
and some other arclueologists that not 
only certain bronze forms and decorative 
motives, but the usage of this metal 
itself was derived in Scandinavia from 
the south, somewhere l)efore looo b.c. 
Since pure copjx^r and j)ure tin hardly 
occur in Sweden among objects of this age, 
it has been held that the bronze was 
imported ready made in the mass. But 
Sweden contains large natural copi)er 
deposits, and tin is also found ; and, 
therefore, this oj)inion is not universally 
accepted. Indeed, some authorities reverse 
the debt, and actually derive /Kgean 
knowledge of bronze from Europe. If, 
liowever, the first derivation be ever 


proved, we shall have to refer the first 

- . , use of metal weaixms — an 

^ enormous step forward in 

Communication • i ^ xt 

... ssocial progress — m North 

w.tK Europe Euro},e to tho 

Southern civilisations, such as the Egyp- 
tian, which had certainly known and used 
bronze for at least a thousand years before 
we find it in Sweden. It is sometimes main- 


tained that Cyprus was the first, and long 
the sole, source of copper, which travelled 
north by way of Asia Alinor and the .Egean 
to Hungary and inner Euro])e ; but this is 
not proved. In any case, lor some reason, 
bronze seems to have become known to 


the Scandinavians and Danes earlier than 


to the Gallic peonies. 

Yet more eviclence is there of ])ossible 
/^igean communication with Central 
Europe after the introduction of iron, 
which seems not to have reached Scandi- 


navia till almost the ('hiistian Era, Tran- 


sylvanian, Russian, and Balkan graves 
have yielded to recent explorers abund- 
ance of both weapons and decorated 
^articles of personal use and adornment, 
closely rcsemblinrg fabrics in the later 
periods of /Egcan civilisation. Further into 
the European continent we liave again the 
various evidence of the early Iron Age 
graves of the Salzkammergiit on the south- 
eastern fringe of the Bavarian plain. This 
Hallstatt culture, as it is called, from 
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the location of the chief cemetery, presents 
both in character and development an 
extraordinarily close parallel to that of the 
Aegean Geometric Age. About the same 
period we know also that a civilisation was 
in progress in the fertile lands round the 
head of the Adriatic, which is called 
Wneto- Illyrian, and shows even stronger 


Influences 
in Western 
Europe 


evidence of Aigean influence 
than the Hallstatt culture; as, 
indeed, might be exj^ccted, if 
it be remembered that in 


Southern and Central Italy, as well as 
Sicily, forms and decoration, obviously 
learned from .Egean civilisation, as well as 
actual imported Aegean objects, had been 
l)lentiful ever since the bloom of the 
Aegean age. A visit to the local collections 
in Syracuse, Bari, and Ancona, will estab- 


lish this fact to the satisfaction of any 
aivlueologist. Fhe^e two cix ilisations, that 
of the Salzkammergut and that of the 
North Adriatic lands, have important bear- 
ing on the development of all Western 
Euroj)e ; lor we know that the Celtic 
j)eoj)les, who })enetratcd south of the 
Alps in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C., learned much from both, and espe- 
cially from the second : and graves, tur- 
nished after they had been pressed back 
again into Switzerland and (iaul, show 
abundant evidence of what is called “ --ub- 


.Eg('an infhuaicc — that is, of form and 
ornament i^robably derived ultimately from 
A‘2gean culture, but indirectly, or after 
undergoing considerable degradation. 
Througli various subsequent interme- 
diaries, notably the Belgic tribes, these 
derivatives passed ultimately to our own 
islands, and we find their influence o|>era- 
tive on early English art. 

At the same time it is necessary to add 
that this derivation of the higher develop- 
ments of mid-P2uro|)can and Scandinavian 
culture in the Bronze and Early Iron ages 
from the influence of Aigcan civilisation is 
iar from certain, whatever be the case for 


Civilisations 

Help 

One Another 


the Adriatic lands. Know- 
ledge obtained since Dr. 
Evans and Dr. Montelius 
first expressed their views. 


especially in regard to the so-called Neo- 
lithic or Butmir pottery, which has a 


very wide range in South-I^astern Central 


FIurot)c, has not strengthened their case, 


but rather tended to suggest that the con- 


tinental culture developed independently 
to, though in a parallel direction with, that 


of the southern peninsulas and isles. If 
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this view ultimately prevail, it will illustrate 
the opinion, to which we personally incline, 
that the derivation of civilisations, one 
from another in early times, i:^ the exception 
and not the rule, except in respect of minor 
matters. 

Two other intermediary civilisations of 
the South-east remain to be considered — 
the Hittite and the Phamician. The 
lirst is still, unfortunately, very little 
known to us, and we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to say much about its influence 
on Europe until more small objects of 
use and ornament have been discovered 
on Hittite sites. The ^^eneral facts so far 
ascertained, whicli make such influence 
])rol)able, are these. This civilisation, 
characterised and di^tinj^niished from all 
others by a very individual art, and by a 
system of writing apparently independent 
ol the Meso])otami<in and Eg\'ptian sys- 
tems. hut in its later development show- 
ing kinship to Mediterranean systems, lay 
across all the mainland routes irom inner 
Asiii and Egypt to South-eastern Europe. 
Its monuiiK'nts have i>eeii found scattoicd 
thickly irom the \'alley of the Syrian 


TheVigorous 

Hittite 

Civilisation 


Orontes northwards, to within 
150 miles of the Hlack Sea. and 
westward to the la.st passt‘S 
which lead down Irom the 


Anatolian })lateau to the .Egean littoral. 
Solar as we can uidge at present, its place 
of origin wa> C'a])padocia, but its later 
locus was jKissibly in North Syria ; while 
Its ]H'riod ot flort*scence ranges back from 
about the si.xtli century k.c. for at least 
a thousand yeais. 

It was, as we know from many writ- 


ten records, in Ircquent collision with 
both Egypt and Assyria, and in its 
southern home and latest period came 
under Meso[)otamian domination. As is 
to be ex})ected, therefore, its monuments 
show very strong Mesopotamian, and less 
strong Egyj)tian, influence. At the. last, 
indeed, those of North Syria approximate 
ycry closely indeed to the contemporary 
Assyrian of the Sargonid Age. At the 
same time, however, they retain sufficient 
individuality never to be mistaken for 
other than Hittite ; they represent facial 
fypes, dress, and fashion of arms which 
are [peculiar; and the inscriptions they 
boar are always couched in a script 
having no relation to cuneiform writing. 

This vigorous civilisation, occupying the 
great land l)ridge from Asia into Enro}H‘ 
in the dawn ol the historic Hellenic period, 


and eminently receptive of Mesopotamian 
influences, cannot but have been a 
medium through which these reached the 
yEgcan Sea, and so told on Europe. But 
this did not take place to any ap})reciable 
extent in what is known as the prehistoric 
period. The Cretan i)roducts, and those 
ol the otlicr /Egean Isles and mainland 
Euro e bell ay very little Meso- 

j*M**.*» potamian influence, and none 
that we can reasonably trace to 
Influence So far Is we can 

see, the *T^gean culture was much more 
ancient than the Hittite, and if there was 
kinship between them we are bound, on 
the evidence, to derive the latter from the 
former, and not vice versa. There is a 
certain relation between late ^Egean art 
and products of inland Asia Minor, but it 
indicates influence passing eastward rather 
than westward ; and even on the remoter 
/Egean sites of Asia Minor — Hissaiiik, for 
instance— non-/Egean traces are but slight, 
and do not suggest the influence of 
a strong civilisation tocused inland. 

In the early Hellenic Ago, on the other 
hand, we have to note consideralflc Mesopo- 
tamian influence on (ireek culture, and, at 
the same time, certain evidence of counter 
influence, both sub-/Egean and Graeco- 
Lydian, on Mesojiolamia, which is as yet 
not fully understood. But whether both or 
either of these respective influences wcmc 
tiansmitted through the Hittite civilisation 
is still very doubtful. The Egyptian 
influence on archaic Anatolia, especially 
on Rhodes, and even on the Greek main- 
land. seems clearly to have come by way 
of the sea ; and considering the part 
which the Pliamicians had been playing 
for some time jaeviously as transmitters 
ol things eastern, there is a probable alter- 
native westward route lor Mesopotamian 
influence also. In Cyprus, at any rate, this 
influence, which at a certain period has left 
strong traces, certainly came for the most 
part through the western Semites. The 
claim of the Hittites, however, 
D fk”* denied altogether. 

FMhway or seems undoubtedly 

ivi ISA ion ^1^0 parent of the 

Lycian and other local Anatolian systems. 
Phrygian art and writing attest Graeco- 
Lydian influence inland; Ionian culture 
was c(‘i tainly not unaffected by the Lydian 
in which many students recognise a western 
offshoot ol the Hittite ; and there are a 
few teat arcs in Ionian cult and in cult 
representations which seem to be owed 
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rather to the religious system of the 
central plateau than to that native to 
the iEgean area. In this state of sus- 
pense we must leave the question, adding 
only these final remarks, that Greek tra- 
dition itself ascribed some of the arts and 
luxuries of its civilisation — for example, 
the coining of money — to Lydian inven- 
p « PI A affiliated to Lydia 

by th ^ whole western culture, that 

s Etruria; while it is an iin- 

l-lioeiiicians ^ Mesopo- 

tamian standard of weight -currency 
travelled to the ^Egean, and thence 
affected all western commerce, but by what 
channel we do not certainly know. There is 
an unknown quantity in all this problem — 
viz., Lydia. We have reason to suspect the 
latter of a considerable influence on early 
Hellenic civilisation, both as creator and 
transmitter, but muU await further evidence. 

The part played by the Phoenicians in 
transmitting influences of civilisation from 
East to West is far more certain, and is 
now much better understood than it was 
a few years ago. ^luch vague exaggera- 
tion of it has been swept away by recent 
demonstration that there is practically 
nothing of probable Phoenician origin in 
the remains of the /Egean culture. The 
script of the latter is wholly independent ; 
the typical Phoenician veliicles of glyptic 
art, the cylinder and the scarab, were never 
naturalised in the early ^Egean ; the whole 
path of the latter’s artistic development 
was distinct; and the ^Igean religious 
representations, once regarded Semitic, 
are now seen to lx? native. On the other 
hand, decadent and derived /Egean forms 
and motives appear among the earliest 
Phoenician known to us. Influence, 
if it passed at all, Ix^tween the ^Egcan 
and the Syrian coast lands, in the pre- 
historic age, moved from west to east* 
In short, we now know that the Phoe-* 
nicians did not l)egin to spread over the 
western sea and influence Europe till 
O of break up of the TItgean 

civilisation. The Homeric lays 
. ^ Hellenic myths reflect the 

^ * inception of a Semitic ex- 
pansion, which must be placed after 
iioo B.c. Even in Homer there is more 
mention of Greek ships than of Sidonian, 
and the Tyrian power is yet to come. 
The latter pushed westward later, and 
the founding of Carthage, usually dated 
in the eighth century, marks its first 
great achievement along thc^ distant 
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sea-routes, which certainly the Semites 
•had been coming to know during a couple 
of centuries of huckstering trade, even if 
the dej>endence of the early Hellenes on 
Phoenician knowledge of these waters has 
been overrated. But, in any case, during 
the interval between the fall of iEgean 
power and the rise of the Hellenic maritime 
cities these Semites counted for much. 
Even in the light of Cretan discovery, we 
need not question their responsibility for 
the Greek alphabet, and thus, indirectly, 
for the ultimate medium of written com- 
munication used throughout European 
civilisation ; nor need it l)e doubted that 
Hellenic writers, who trace early instruction 
in trade and barter to visits of Semitic ships 
to their coasts, show real, though limited, 
knowledge of fact. Phoenician factories 
were certainly established on Greek shores, 
and left Semitic forms among later Greek 
place-names ; and it is quite possible 
that political power was exercised at one 
time by Semitic colonists in parts of 
Hellas. Sufficient Phoenician art products 
have been found on archaic Hellenic sites, 
to prove that, in the period between 1000 
and 500 B.C., the ^gean coasts 
Settle ^ often visited by these 

“*'^^**“ Semites. Such objects are es|xj- 
reek r numerous in Rhodes, a 

convenient stage on the westward sea route, 
and they radiate over not only Ionia and 
the Hellenic lands, but also into the further 
Mediterranean, to Sicily and its neigh- 
bouring islands, to Italy and South Gaul, 
and to Sardinia and Spain. Carthago^ 
probably had much to say in their 
western distribution. 

Of Semitic influence on archaic Greek 
art there is considerable evidence. Aftt'r 
the Geometric Age, wc find in the Greek 
lands pottery and metal -work showing cer- 
tain motives and arrangement of decora- 
tion foreign to Aegean art, and referable 
ultimately to the Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian. Such arq ttic animals and 
monsters disposed in concentric friezes 
and zones on Cypriote bowls, Corin- 
thian vases, and the Cretan shields of 
the Idaean Cave. But this influence, 
strong and undoubted as it was, must 
not be over estimated*. As the Hellenes 
rose to power, their instinct of sincerity 
and naturalism, inherited from iEgean 
civilisation, revolted against, and 
triumphed over, this parasitic Sejnitic 
art, and already in the ninth or eighth 
century we find a Graeco-Lydian influence, 
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which owes nothing to Phoenician, break- Thus, it becomes even more apparent 
ing back to the east and creating the at the end of our discussion than it was 
ivories of the Sargonid Age at Nineveh, at the beginning that when all has been 
Phoenician objects thenceforward become said about influences of Egypt and 
fewer and fewer in Hellenic strata, and Mesopotamia, and influences of the inter- 
in the sixth century b.c. they virtually mediate civilisations of the iEgean, Syria, 
vanish. By this time Phoenicia had be- and Asia Minor, only a very small part of 
come a subject country, about to give up the whole story of incipient Euroj)ean 
p . . the last ghost of its inde|X"n- civilisation has been told. Nor is it to be 

Greeks them- expected that tlie origin of our culture 
tA BrUaiA selves, as its western oflshoot, should he capable of being adequately 
” Carthage,was also to surrender expressed in terms of other cultures, 

a little later to another civilisation near akin developed at a great distance and under 
to the Greek. But, needless to say, the different geographical conditions. Civilisa- 
Semite has had his full revenge for the tions, destined to be living growths, spring, 
short tenure of his earliest predominance it seems, of themselves, and the debts whicli 
in European waters. The fall of Phcenicia they can incur at the first are very small 
cleared the way for another Semitic family and mostly in small things. It is only when 
to capture international trade, and, first they are come to adult estate, have bred 
with one creed and then another, toconquer men of wealth and leisure with open 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the World. and receptive minds, and have broken 
There are, of course, possibilities of through the geographical barriers about 
direct Phoenician intercourse with non- them, that they begin to borrow at 
Mediterranean Europe — for example, wdth large. 

our own south-western coasts ; but they One of the intermediate civilisations 
need not detain us. For whether certain of which we have treated, the /Egean, 
Semites came to Cornwall in quest of tin the only one wliose own origins are iairly 
or no, it is certain that by these no well known, offers proof in point. Its 
lasting influence of civilisation passed in . . remains indicate but trifling 

to us. Neither the religion, the sjieech, a obligations to neighbouring 

nor the script of Britain owed them any- of Europe fill very late period, 

thing. Recent scholarship tends to dis- ° that which, in Crete, we call the 

credit any Semitic element even in our Third Minoan. Thereafter, in the space 
south-western place-names. of two or three generations, the 

Such, in brief outline, are the channels evidence of its debt increases at a 
through which the civilisations of the wholly disproportionate rate. So too, 
South-eastern river- valleys could communi- no doubt, in the misty period of the child- 
cate with primitive Europe. It is easier to hood of Central and Western Europe, 
point them out than to say exactly what little w^as borrowed Irom aluoad that was 
flowed along them. Seldom can so definite essential to civilisation ; and the heavy 
a debt be recorded as that under which obligations which we owe to the Eastern 
we lie to the Semites of Phamicia, for the lands fall in ages much more recent, 
names and the forms of the written They fall, in fact, in those times which 
characters which, presumably, they them- saw the Anatolian cult of KybeUe and 
^ Q*. selves had borrowed from At tis, the Egyptian cult of Isis and Horus- 
urigiAt £gypt^ and modified ere they Harpocrates, the Mesopotamian cult of 
C'^Iaai* passed them westwards. Mithra, and, far more momentous, of 
IV lOAs Usually the obligation must be course, than these. Christianity — Hebrew 
stated much more vaguely, being confined, in origin if modified by Greek concep- 
as in the case of iEgean influences, to little lions — brought by a greater intermediary 
more than a general responsibility for civilisation than any with which we have 
the spirit, and mr many forms of the ex- had to deal, to the knowledge of inner 
pression, of the first great artistic growth Euroi>ean races already long emerged 
on the mainland soil of Europe, as well as from savagery, and able and eager to 
for certain persistent and dynamic features borrow, 

in South European cults. David George IIogarth 
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THE TRIUlSfPH OF RACE 

WHY ONE NATION CONQUERS ANOTHER 

BY DR. a ARCHDALL REID 


I T is a familiar fact that offspring 
resemble their jxirents on the whole, 
but differ from them in details. For 
example, the child of a human being is 
always another, but never an exactly 
similar, human being. 

These diffennices in detail are of two 
sorts, inborn and acquired. Inborn or 
innate differences arise “ by nature ; 
the child is inherently unlike the })arent — 
taller or shorter, fairer or darker, and so 
fortlu Acquired differ(*nces, on the other 
hand, are due to the conditions under 
wliich i>arents and childien have lived. 
Thus, owing to better or worse surround- 
ings, the child may develop better or 
worse than the parent and so be taller or 
shorter, or a gn*ater exposure to weather 
may render him darker or fairer. 

It was formerly believed by scientific 
men, and is still believed by the public, 
that traits acquired by the j)arent 
tended to be inherited by the 
child —that is, leproduced as 
inborn traits. Thus it was sup- 
post'd that if a man were made 
strong by exercise, or injured by accident, 
his child would tend to inherit, in some 
degree at least, the accpiired benefit or 
injury, and as a result be naturally stronger 
or more defective than the jxirent was at 
the start. 

But very prolonged and careful investi- 
gation has proved that this is certainly an 
error. For example, though for a-ons 
human beings have been learning to speak 
and walk, and make a multitude of other 
acquirements, yet none of these are ever 
inherited. In fact, owing to the evolution 
of memory and the retrogression of 
instinct, man, of all animals, acquires the 
most and inherits the least. Every child 
has to begin afresh and learn what its 
ancestors learnt ; all are born ignorant ; 
none speak or walk “ naturally.'* Each 
starts Mffcere the parent began, not where 
he left off. The parental traits, if repro- 
duced at all, are always of the same kind in 
the child as in the parents, and appear in 


the same way. That is, the inborn traits 
of the ])arent are always inborn in the 
offspring ; the acquired traits are never 
anything hut acquirements resulting 
from the same causes as they did in the 
parent. In brief, the acquirements of 
the parent are never transmuted into 
. inborn characteristics in the 
. child. They are never inherited. 

adniitted on all hands 
^ that inborn differences— ramr- 
lious, as they are termed technically — 
tend to be inherited. 

Thus, if the parent is naturally darker 
than the grandparent, the child "tends in 
colour to resemble the former more than 
the latter. Since the child may vary from 
the parent in the same direction as the 
latter varied from the grandparent, these 
inborn differences may be accentuated in 
subsequent generations. It is due to this 
fact that j>lant and animal breeders have 
improved domesticated species. They 
are able to benefit the individual by 
impro\'ing his surroundings, but the race 
they can improve only by breeding from 
the best. In other words, when they 
have the latter end in view, they must 
build on natural variations, not on 
acquirements. 

One of the most important problems in 
the whole range of science is the question 
as to what causes offspring to differ in this 
inborn, natural way from their parents. 
Many theories ha\^e been formulated, 
and the subject is still to some extent 
under discussion ; but the evidence is 
overwhelming that variations — natural 
A G differences — are not generally 

p caused, as most people believe, 

.rscfele f happens to the 

parent l^efore the l^rth of the 
child, but arc spontaneous." The sub- 
ject is a large and intricate one, and we 
have not space to discuss it at length. One 
or two facts, however, may be mentioned. 
The members of a litter of puppies* 
kittens, or pigs, may differ naturally 
amongst themselves and from their parents 
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in |U sorts of ways — in colour, shape, size, 
hiodriness, disposition, and so on. One 
puppy may present points of resemblance 
to the father, another to the mother, a 
third to some ancestor, while a fourth may 
be unlike any of its predecessors. Since, 
practically speaking, the pupi^ies were all 
conditioned alike before birth, it is evident 
that these great differences 
must be spontaneous,'* They 
cannot have been caused by 
such things as the good or ill 
health of the parents, their food, or the 
life they led, for, in that case, the puppies 
would all have varied in the same way. 

Again, malaria is, in effect, a universal 
disease on the West Coast of Africa. 
Individuals differ naturally in their powers 
of resisting it, some taking it lightly and 
some severely; but almost every negro 
suffers, and many children perish of it. If 
the sufferings of the parents caused children 
to be horn weaker by nature,” it is 
evident that every individual would start 
life inferior to his predecessor at the 
start, and the race would thus degenerate 
and ultimately become extinct. On the 
other hand, if variations are ” spon- 
taneous," if, quite unaffected by the 
sufferings of the parents, some children are 
born naturally different, naturally more or 
less resistant to malaria than their pre- 
decessors, it is plain that the weeding out 
of the unfittest, the weak against the 
disease, would ultimately make the race 
resistant to it. In the one case the race 
would drift to destruction ; in the other 
it would undergo protective evolution. 
Obviously, the latter is what has happened. 
Negroes show no signs of any kind of 
degeneration, but they are of all races the 
most resistant to malaria. 

Similarly, Englishmen who have l^een 
much exposed to consumption and measles, 
natives of India who have been much 
afflicted hy enteric fever and dysen- * 
tery, Esquimaux who have suffered from 
cold, Arabs who have endured 
heat, Chinamen and Jews who 
have long dwelt under that 
complex of ill conditions found 
in slums and ghettos, are none of them 
degenerate, but, on the contrary, have 
become resistant, each race to its own par- 
ticular ill-conditions in proportion to its 
sufferings in the past. • In fact, it may be 
laid down as a general rule that races 
strengthen only \vhm expased to ill con- 
ditions, and deteriorate only when the 
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conditions are so favourable that the unfit 
are not eliminated. An example of the 
latter is seen when prize breeds of animals 
and plants, however well nourished and 
cared for, are no onger bred with care. 
It follows that races, if not exterminated, 
are not injured but strengthened by ill 
conditions, hy the elimination of the un- 
fittest, as gold is refined by fire. 

It is a remarkable fact that many people 
are able to accomplish the surprising feat 
of knowing that races have become inured 
to ill conditions, and of believing at the 
same time that th.e offspring of people 
exposed to such conditions tend, as a rule, 
to be degenerate. It is as if they believed 
that two and two make four, and two 
more six. but that if a great number of 
two's are added together the total result 
is a minus (]uantity. Obviously the two 
beliefs are incompatible. A race cannot 
degenerate in every generation and yet 
emerge in the end strengthened from the 
struggle. The confusion has arisen because 
the two diametrically opposite propo- 
sitions are seldom considered together, and 
in part also from a mistaken interpretation 
of what is observed in such 

f* situations as the slums of cities. 

Fitt tt Here puny children are seen to 

‘ ** be derived from puny parents, 
and it is assumed that the children are 
degenerate because the parents have 
suffered. 

As a fact we have no rea'^on to dou!)t tliat 
the children are affected in precisely the 
same way as the parents. On the one hand, 
slums are sinks into which descend j>eople 
naturally inferior, people who have varied 
spontantiously from their ancestors in such 
a way as to be fcel)Ie, physically or men- 
tally, and who reproduce their like. On the 
other hand, the conditions are such that 
even the naturally strong, both parents and 
children, develop badly. Doubtless, owing 
to the constant elimination of the unfit, 
the latter — the naturally, strong — are by 
far the more numerous. There is nothing 
to show that, if they were removed in early 
life to better sunoundings, they would not 
develop just as well as the offspring of 
country folk. 

The fact that races grow resistant to the 
ill conditioiis to which they are exposed, 
and degenerate when placed under par- 
ticularly good conditions, is decisive proof 
that offspring are not, as a rule, innately 
affected by the surroundings of their 
parents. No doubt exceptions occur, but 
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these are amongst the most unfit, and the abled man to cultivate animals and plants, 
race is soon purged of them. Thus Euro- and so to increase and regulate his supply 
pean dogs are said to degenerate when of food. y\s a consequence his numbers 
taken to India. But the existence of old- multiplied. Areas of country which for- 
established native races of dogs is merly supported only a few wandering hun- 
proof that the degenerative process is not ters now afforded sustenance to growing 
perpetual. Malaria and many other ill multitudes of agriculturists, who often 
conditions are quite normal parts of the dwelt together for mutual protection 
A E 1 f ^environment of the races ex- in villages. Commerce followed agricul- 
A t posed to them, and have been ture, towns and cities arose, and civilisa- 

now Ceased thousands of years, tion dawned. 

now ease occasional un- Civilisation implies a dense and settled 

favourable variations, which are quickly community, protected from most of the 
eliminated, they have long jnirged dangers which beset wild animals, and in 
the races of those strains that tended which, therefore, the elimination of the 
to become degenerate under their unfit is no longer of the kind that weeded 
influence. out the brute and the utter savage. Some 

After man — through the evolution of sort of elimination does occur, however, 
the structures and faculties which distin- for, even in the most civilised states, mul- 
guish him from the lower animals, the large titiides of people i)erish in youth, before 

brain, with its accompanying memory, they have contributed their full quota of 

the organs of speech, the hand, the erect offs})ring to the race, 
attitude — had achieved the conquest of We have excellent opportunities of 
the earth, his selection and evolution along studying this elimination and noting 
the ancestral lines gradually diminished, whether it results in evolution. Indeed, 
and has now almost ceased. At the pre- man presents the only instance in 
sent day clever, strong, or active people Nature in which we are able to observe 
do not on the average have an appreciably ^ natural selection actually at 

more numerous progeny than those who work. In all modern states 

are not exceptionally endowed. No modern statistics arc compiled which 

race is intellectually sujicrior to the Greeks ^ set out the causes of death, the 

who flourished more than two thousand mortality from each cause, and the ages of 
years ago. The brains, the hands, the its victims. By com}>aring races which have 
organs of sj^eech, the erect attitude, been much afllicted by this or that cause 
have not altered. Aj>parently nothing of mortality with races that have been little 
more than traditional knowledge has or not at all affected, wc are able to ascer- 
improved. tain the resulting racial change, if any. As 

The gradual accumulation of traditional - may be noted by everyone, civilised people 
knowledge during })rehistoric times en- perish, xviih rare exceptions, of disease. 

MANKIND'S LONG BATTLE AGAINST BACTERIA 

VT/E have just seen that every race is (microbes), which find their nutriment 
” resistant to every disease precisely there. There are many .species of microbes, 
in proportion to its pa.st experience of it. each disease being due to one. Some 
It follows that the evolution of civilised si^ecics are mainly air-borne, and infect 
p peoples is against disease. If through the breath ; others are water- 

r »”**** other kind of evolution is borne ; others earth-borne ; yet others 
to Di**** occurring, no one as yet insect-borne ; while a few pass by actual 

uiteMe demonstrate contact from an infected to a healthy 

it, though many unproved guesses have i>erson. 

been made. Mere alterations in traditional Some diseases— for example, consump- 
knowledge is not evolution. Children may tion and leprosy — are of indefinite but 
derive it just a.s well from other people always prolonged duration ; others, like 
as from their jiarcnts. measles, are short and sharp. In the case 

The vast majority of deatlrs from disease of the latter, for reasons we need not dwell 
are of zymotic origin. A zymotic or on here, the body after an attack becomes, 
microbic disease is caused by the entrance for a longer or shorter time, an unfit habi- 
into the body of minute animals or plants tation for the microbes of that particular 
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species. The rapid recovery which occurs man, they cannot persist except amongst 
in these “ acute diseases, indeed, implies populations so crowded that they are able 
the banishment of the microbes. The air- to pass from one individual to another in 
borne diseases — measles, influenza, small- unending succession. When the succession 
pox, and the like, all of that acute type fails, the disease dies out, and is not 
which confers immunity against subsc- renewed, except from foreign sources, 
quent attacks — are very infective, spread- Microbic disease is never contracted in 
ing through a susceptible population with desert places far from human settlements, 
The Wa rapidity. Under favour- and even in modern times it is compara- 

Diseas^^ able conditions the water- tively rare amongst nomadic tribes, and, 
ii Spread diseases also — cholera, seemingly, was quite unknown in Arctic 

dysentery, enteric fever, and regions and in many Pacific islands before 
the like — may spread very quickly. Chief its introduction by Europeans. These 
amongst the earth-borne diseases is con- maladies, therefore, must have made their 
sumption. It is contracted chiefly in such appearance only after men had j^eojfled 
dark, ill-ventilated, and crowded houses certain regions in considerable numbers, 
as are built by the inhabitants of cold and On the other hand, vve have no certain 
temperate climates. evidence that any well-established para- 

The disease-producing microbes are an sitic disease has ever completely died out. 
infinitesimal proportion of the total num- The chances are all against stich an occur- 
ber of bacterial and protozoan species. In rence in the past. When once established as 
Nature it is not easy to find a speck parasites, the microbes, owing to the 
of earth or a drop of water from which constant growth of human f)opulation, 
these minute living beings are absent, found a constantly augmented food sujqfly, 
All decay, by means of which the and therefore constantly iiu‘rease<l oppor- 
dead bodies of plants and animals are tunitics of reaching fresh fields of con- 
returned to the soil, is due to them. quest. Sanitary science is still in its 

It is a safe assumption that the microbes infancy. Preventive measures, 

of human diseases have evolved from non- perhaps other agenci(?s, 

parasitic species. The niche they now ® ^ caused the disapjH?ar- 

occupy in Nature is the human body. Two leprosy from several 

things formed essential parts of this evohi- countries, but it is still ]>rtK'alent in many 
tion— -first, the microbes became capal)le of quarters of the globe. Contagious diseases 
existing and multiplying for a shorter or have spread very widely. Earth and air 
longer period in the body ; secondly, they borne diseases have become endemic 
evolved means of passing from one living instead of merely epidemic. Consumption 
body to another. The latter must have is always with us, and almost every 
been the more difficult proce.ss. Under child contracts measles, whof^ping-congh. 
favourable circumstances several species chicken-pox, and common cold. Small-j^ox 
of microbes — for exanriple, those of {>utre- has been replaced by vaccination, which is 
faction, which are ordinarily non-parasitic merely modified small-j>ox. Malatia has 
— ^are capable of entering the human body spread but little during the historic c]X)ch, 
and becoming virulent; but, since they but only because its microbes were already 
cannot secure passage from one individual present in almost every place where the 
to another, they die out, and their viru- mosquitoes that convey it are able to exist, 
lence is lost. Historical evidence renders All our information indicates the Eastern 
it probable that all known human diseases Hemisphere as the place of origin both of 
ThetmmeAse^^^ of immense antiquity, man and of his microbic diseases. Parts 
Afttidvity so-called new diseases of it have been inhabited by a dense 

of RIteatet merely newly-observed and settled fwpulation from a time im- 

diseases. It appears probable, mensely remote. “ Behind dim empires 
therefore, that, owing to constant perse- ghosts of dimmer empires loom.*' Beyond 
cution by disease, by continued survival of the traces of the oldest civilisations we find 
the fittest, humanity has grown so resistant evidences of primitive agricultural com- 
that no species of microbe which has not munitics, and far beyond these the remains 
undergone concurrent evolution is now of the cave-men and hunters of the 
able to establish itself as a regular parasite. Stone Age. Even a race of hunters tends 
Obviously, since the microbes of human to increase faster than the food supply, 
rliseases draw their nutritive supplies from Doubtless the pressure of popuktibn In 
^02 
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the Old World led to the colonisation of the disease in a very acute form, and it is not 
New. But even in the New World there are found in remote communities to which 
signs of a civilisation so ancient that some Europeans have had no access. Yellow 
authorities have placed its beginnings as far fever was first noted with certainty in 
back as a score or more of thousands of years, the West Indies in the middle of the 
With the exception of malaria, it is extremely seventeenth century. The records of the 
doubtful whether any zymotic disease ex- tinxe ** tell of the importation of the 
isted in the whole of the New World at disease from place to place, and from 
the time of its discovery by Columbus. island to island.'* 

The subject is involved in obscurity; Not till more than a century later 
but, while it is evident that the European was it observed on the West Coast of 
adventurers introduced many diseases, Africa. There can be no doubt, 

there is no clear indication that they however, that the earlier ob- 

found and brought back one. Appa- servers confused yellow fever 

rently all the diseases wliich have been with bilious malaria, and that it 

prevalent in Europe and America during was present both in the West Indies 
the last four hundred j’ears were preva- and Africa long before a differential 
lent in the former continent before the diagnosis was made. The fact that of all 
fifteenth century. Venereal disease and races negroes are most resistant to the 
yellow fever have sometimes been regarded disease would seem to indicate West Africa 
as exceptions. But the former was well as the place of origin. In any case, it is 
known to the Roman physicians, and was certain that, with the exception of malaria, 
common during the Middle Ages. Moreover, zymotic diseases, if not entirely absent, 
the inhabitants of the New World take the were extremely rare in the New World. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE NATIVE RACES 

Z YMOTIC' disease, then, arose amongst When, how'ever, in spite of war, famine, 
the slowly-growing populations of the and pestilence, the human race increased 
Old Woild. Air and insect borne diseases to such an extent that the number of 
may have arisen amongst the early hunters fresh births furnished a perennial supply 
and nomads. Similar fo ms of disea.se, of food, while at the same time a rising 
murrains as they w-ere anciently termed — civilisation and im[)rovcd means of com- 
for example, distemper, rinder- municat ion lessened the isolation of various 
e ge o pes,t, the horse ‘=«ickness in South communities, then many diseases slowly 
i Africa, the rabbit plague in pas.^ed from an epidemic to an endemic 

IS •**^®*^Xorthern('anada, and the cattle form. Pestilence grew rare, but every in- 
fever in Texas — occur among lower ani- dividual was exposed to infection, and, 
mals, when these are present inconsiderable during youth, either perished from, or 
numbers. With the exception of tubercu- acquired immunity against, the more 
losis and lepros}', endemic disease w'as prevalent forms of disease, 
probably almost unknown in the sfiarsely- When endemic, zymotic disease— at 
}Xjopled ancient world. Tlie facts that any rate, disease against which immunity 
air and water borne diseases spread very can be acauired — is far less terrible than 
rapidly, that the illnesses caused by them when epidemic. Modern examples of 
are comparatively short and sharp, and ancient e))idemics may be seen in Isolated 
that recovery is followed by immunity, regions. In Pacific islands, for example, 
must have caused rapid exhaustion of the ^ air^borne disease spreads like 

food supply of the microbes. Under such I The whole community 

conditions the persistence of the patho- t is stricken down. The sick 

genic species was maintained among the are left untended and perish in 

scanty populations by a passage to new multitude.s. The entire business of the 
and perhaps very distant sources of supply, community is neglected, and famine 
Introduced by travellers, or spreaaing frequently follows. Under such conditions 
from tribe to tribe, they appeared suddenly measles or whooping-cough, diseases which 
in epidemic form as plagues and pesti- we in England are accustomed to regard 
lences, and, disappearing as suddenly, were as scarcely more than nuisances, may rise 
not known again till a fresh generation to the level of a great national disaster, 
furnished a fre.sh supply of food. Thus, in 1749, 30,000 natives perished o{ 
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measles on the banks of the Amazon. 
In 1829 half the population died in 
Astoria. In 1S46 measles committed 
frightful ravages in the Hudson Bay 
territory. More recently a quarter of the 
total ^inhabitants was sw^ept away in the 
Fiji group of islands. 

At the dawn of history, long after 
the evolution of zymotic disease, the 

Eastern 

Sanitation Hemisphere was still sparse and 


is Sometimes 
Powerless 


scattered. Even as late as 
the Norman Conquest that of 
England was barely tw’o millions-— about 
one- third of the number now present in 
London. Means of communication were 
poor and beset by dangers. A journey 
from Yolk to London was then a more 
set ions affair than a journey from London 
to San Francisco to-day. Water and air 
borne diseases were, therefore, absent 
during long periods of time. When they 
came they spread as epidemics. According- 
ly we road of plague and pestilence : of 
diseases suddenly becoming epidemic and 
sweeping away a fourth or half of entire 
communities. Historians are apt to 
attribute these immense catastrophes 
j^artly to the bad sanitation of the period 
and partly to diseases which have died 
out of the world, or, at any rate, out of 
Europe. Doubtless they are right in a 
few instances. But, apart from diseases 
which spread under special circumstances 
from tropical centres, bad sanitation, 
under modern conditions of intercom- 
munication and crowding, tends to render 
water-borne disease endemic, not e})i- 
demic. Ovxt air-borne disease it has no 
effect. Measles, whoo|)ing-cough, chicken- 
]>ox, influenza, common cold, and small- 
pox (in a modified form) are as common 
as ever. 

The character of these ancient epi- 
demics, their special symptoms as indi- 
cated in old literature, their sudden and 
portentous appearance, which men attri- 
PU « l>wted to the wrath of God, 
M their tremendous infectivity and 
of rapid spread, their equally 

sudden and complete departure 
as of Divine anger assuaged, point rather 
to air and water borne diseases of the 
types now endemic and comparatively 
harmless among us, but still so fearful 
in their effects on isolated communities. 
Like the light flashed from a child's 
mirror on a darkened wall, so they 
flickered and swept forwards and back- 


wards from end to end of the Old World-— 
from the Malay Pcnin-^ula to the North 
Cape of Norway, from Kamschatka to 
the south point of Africa. A parallel may 
be found in the recent epidemic of rinder- 
pest amongst the herluvorous animals of 
Africa. Years might pass, old men might 
remem] )er, the ])eH)])les might sacrifice to 
their gods ; but when a fresh generation 
of those who knew not the disease had 
arisen, when the harvest of the non- 
immune was ripe and ready, the diseases 
would return to the dreadful reaping. 
Behind them the earth was hea})ed with 
the dead, and the few and stricken survi- 
vors grubbed for roots to satisfy their 
hunger. To-day sanitation has nearly 
abolished water-borne dist'ases, and, in 
a population largely immune, epidemics 
of air-borne disease, like a light thrown 
on a sunlit wall, are but faint shadows 
of that wliirh they were in their old days 
of awful power. 

The progress of .consumption was 
different ; it was nc^T^ truly epidemic. 
Owing to its low infei'tivity, to its linger- 
ing nature, to the fact that no immunity 
could be acquired against it, 
it did not spread suddenly when 
first introduced, but when 
once esta])lished its virulence 
did not abate within measurable time. 
In other words, it was endemic from the 
beginning. It made its home in the 
hovels of tlic early settlers on the land. In 
such situations~as in Polynesian villages 
— modern Englishmen do not take the 
disease. But their remote ancestors were 
more susceptible ; they could be infected 
by a smaller dose of the bacilli. Gradually, 
as civilisation advanced, the conditions 
grew more stringent ; men gathered into 
larger and denser communities, into 
hamlets and villages in which they built 
houses ill lighted and worse ventilated. 

With the rise of towns, and ulUm«ately 
of great cities, the stringency of selection 
continually increased ; and with it, step 
by step, the resisting power of the race. 
To-day Englishmen dwell under condi- 
tions as im|X)ssible to their remote ances- 
tors as to the modern Red Indians, In fact, 
no race, especially in cold and temperate 
climates, is now able to achieve civilisation, 
to dwell in dense communities, unless it has 
previously undergone evolution against 
tulx^rculosis. But of this more anon. 

So during the long sweep of the ages 
microbic diseases strengthened their hold 
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on the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, who in turn slowly evolved powers 
of resistance. In like manner antelopes 
grew swift and wild sheep active when 
persecuted by beasts of prey. 
when the germs of disease were rife in 
every home and thick on the garment'^ of 
every man, there occurred the greatest 
event in human history, the vastest 
tragedy. ('olumbus, sailing acnxss an 
untracked ocean, discovered the Westtun 
Hemisphere. The long separation between 
the inhabitants of the East and West 
ended. The diseases of the Old World 
burst with cataclysmal results on the New. 

The ancient condition ot the Eastern 
Hernis]>here was rc}:)r()duced in the West. 
Again we read of plague and pestilence, 
of water-borne and air-borne diseases 
coming and going in great ej)ideinics, and 
of the famines that followed. Measles 
and cholera ])iied the earth with the dead. 
The part played by small-po\ was <‘ven 
greater. When taken to the West Indn‘s 
in 1507 whole tribes were exterminated. 
A lew years later it quite depopulated 
San Domingo. In Mexico it destroyed 
three and a halt millions of 
3 , 500,000 PieS('ott de^cTibes 

Destroyed by I, lir.t fcaitul epidemic a.s 
ma -pox weeping over the land like 
flic over the prairies, smiting down [>riiue 
and j)easaiP, and leaving it-> path sh(*wn 
with thi‘ dead bodies ot t!ie natne^-, wlio - 


in the strong language ot a ( oriKau [)or arv -* 
perished in heaps like cattle strirkcii witli 
murrain.’' In 1841 Catlin wrote ot the 
United State's : ‘‘ 'Fhirty millions o( white 
men are now srutfhng tor the goods and 
luxuries of life ov<'r the bonc', of twelve 
millions ot red naai, six millions of whom 
have fallen vi< 4 irn^ to small-po\.” 

lEit the principal part was jdayed by 
tul)erculosis. Air-borne and vwiter-borne 
diseases generally left an immune nunnant, 
but against tulHTculosi*. no immunity 
could be acquired. Red Indians and 
Caribs could not in a few generations 
achieve an evolution which tlie inhabi- 
tants of the Old World had accomplished 
only after thousands of years, and at the* 
cost of hundreds of millions of lives. 
Civilisation, which implus a dense and 
settled community with cities and towns, 
had suddenly become a necessity, but 
remained an imjKxssihility to all the 
inhabitants of the temperate parts of the 
West. It is a highly significant fact that 
throughout the New World no city or 


town ha.s its native quarter, whereas 
every European settlement in Asia and 
Africa has its native suburbs. The 
aborigines of the New World are found 
only in remote or inaccessible parts. 

I'he following is an example of the 
manner in which tuberculosis went to 
work : “ The tribe of Hapaa is said to 
have numbered some four hun- 
A jhe smallpox came 

riT jeduced them by one- 

‘ fourth. Six months later, a 

woman developed tubercular consumption ; 
the disf'aM' spiead like fire about the valley, 
and in less ilian a year t>\;o survivors, a 
man and a \Noman, fl(*d from the newly- 
created solitude. . . . Early in the 

year of my visit, for example, or late in 
the y(‘ar befoK*. a first c ase of ])hthisis 
a[>|K*ared in a housiiiold of sev'enteen 
jKTsons. and by th(" end ot August, 
when the tal ■ \\<is t<»ld to me. one .soul 
survived, a bov who had been Jibsent 
on his sc)H)ohng.’‘ 

1 'lu' ('aribs of the Wi'st Indies are 
idii'.ost extinct. 'Ihe Red Indians are 
going la^t, as an' the aboiigines of cold 
and tempeiMtc South .\menca. The Tas- 
manians have gone. The Australians and 
the Maoiis aie but a dwindling lemnant. 
As surely as the trader with lus clothes, 
oi' the nn'MiJiiaiy with hi- (iuiirh and 
Nchoolroom appt'ais, llu‘ woik of extei- 
niination b’gins on Polynesian island^-. 
iiiHHighonl th(‘ whole V'ast extent of I Ik* 
New Work! the only })ure aboiigines who 
>e(‘in destined to persi-t are thc>se whe h 
live nunote m mountains or in the' depth- 
of fewr-hannted toiesis, where* the white 
m«in is imal>h* to laiiltl tlu* towns and 
( ities widi which he lias studderl the* 
< f»oler and more “ lu*althy ” regions ol 
the north anrl south. 

.Many explanations, or j>-eu(ke('xplana- 
tioii'-, liave b«‘en offt'red tv) aeeount for 
the disapp(‘arance of the natives. We are 
lohl that they cannot endure “ domestica- 
tion." that they “ pine likt' 

Racci that eagles " in confinv'inent, 

the change produced by 
the Whites civilisation makes (liem infer- 
tile, as the change produced by captivity 
makes some wild animals infertile, and so 
forth. Hut the' only peoples who are disap- 
jxxiring arc those of tlie New World, some of 
whom were b / no means savage. In Asia 
and Africa are many tribes far low'cr in the 
scale of civilisation who have persisted in 
constant communication with dense and 




THE EVE OF "THE VASTEST TRAGEDY IN HISTORY": COLUMBUS SIGHTING AMERICA 
"The grreatest event and the vastest trag'cdy In human history" is Dr. Archdall Reid’s striking description 
of the discovery of America by Columbus. It ended the long separation between the inhabitants of 
East and West, and the diseases of the Old World burst with cataclysnial results upon the New. 
picture, by George Harvey, shows Columbus approaching America, his rebellious crew pleading for pardon. 

settled coiniminitiiN fioin linu' iniiiKiiioi ial. lii^li mortality indicates a high sick-rale, 
Notwithstanding till tliat ha^ hcen wni ten, and j>reMimal)ly illness is as much a 

llie jK-ople ol the New Woikl do not caii'-e ot sterility in the New World as 

wither away rnvsteiionMy when biought in the Old. among savages as among 

into contact with the wliite man. Iliev civilised ]>eopl(‘. 

die as other men do of violem'e, or laniine. The S]xmi>h conquest of the West Indies 
or old agig or dist'ast*. Hut deaths tioiu was lollowed liy the swilt disaj^pcarance 

all these caiisi"', ('.\c(‘pt tlie la^t, au‘ now of the natives. Jo that end the Spaniards 

comparatively lari' amongst tiiein niiicli unconsciously adopted the niost effectual 
rartT than tormeilv during ih<* time of means ])ossible. They satisfied their gieed 

their ]>erpetual wars. Tlu' vast majonty by forcing the natives to labour in pknta- 

die ot imported diseases — exact U the tions and in mines, and theii religious 
same diseases as white rmm die of. But outhusiasin by compelling attendance in 
their mortality is invariably niiK'h higher churches and cathcdials. In otliei words, 
than that of white men, and they i>ensh they placed the natives under conditions 
on an average at a younger age. the most favourable for acquiring the 

All this is not mere hypothesis. It can diseases which they impoited by every 
bt‘ ]:)roved by reference to carefully col- vessel. \\ hen the native population 
lected and taliulated .statistics juiblished dwindled, it was replaced l^y negro slaves 
by every department of Public Health in from West Africa. 

America, Australasia, and Polynesia. The I he history of negro rnipations is 
cause of the sterility cannot be demon- extremely interesting and illuminating, 
strated with the same* precision : but it is There are no accounts of negro conquest 
hardly necessary to invent fanciful causes outside the limits of Africa, but from very 
when a reasonn])lc one is to hand. The ancient times a constant stream of slaves 
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has passed to Southern Europe and Asia, 
where they have been employed mainly 
in domestic service, and in more modern 
times to America, where their occupation 
has been mainly agricultural. The in- 
vasion of Asia has continued to our own 


day. But one may search from Spain to 
the Malay i^eninsula and, except in 
A#. 1^. recent importations, find 

I scarcely a trace of a negro 

CiXatioii ancestry. Yet slaves, like 
cattle, are valuable property, 
more cheaply bred than imported. In 
Eastern countries they have often been 
kindly treated, and many have attained 
to wealth and power. Like the African 
soldiers in Ceylon, of whom it is recorded 
that, though many thousands were im- 
ported by the Dutch and English, hardly 
a descendant survives, all perished in a few 
generations, the elimination of the unfit 
being so stringent as to cause extinction, 
not evolution. A permanent colony of 
native Africans in the midst of an 


ancient consumption-infested civilisation 
is impossible. 

The fate of the negro migrations into 
America has been different. The race 


had undergone some evolution against 
consumption in Africa, and, therefore, w'as 
more resistant than the vanishing abori- 
gines. In its new home, employed in 
agriculture in a hot climate where white 
men and tubercle bacilli, also recent 


importations, w^ere as yet few in numbers, 
it was placed under the best conditions 
possible. Gradually, as the stringenc of 
selection w^axed, it evolved resisting 
power. To-day, American negroes are able 
to dw^ell even in Northern cities, though it 
is said '' every other adult negro dies of con- 
sumption.*' After the discovery of America 
the principal maritime races of Western 
Europe competed for its possession. Spain 
and Portugal, then })ow'erful nations, had 
the first start in the race, and chose the 
seemingly richer tropics. But the forests 
of the centre and south were defended by 
malaria, which raised a barrier against 
immigration, and by heat and light, 
w’hich raised a barrier against tubercu- 
losi'^. Moreover, the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese intermarried freely with the 
aborigines, and the mixed race which 
resulted inherits in half measure the 


resisting power of both stocks. At the 
present day this mixed race, with a 
leavening of mulattoes, pure Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and negroes, inhabits the 
cities and more civilised parts. Even in 
tropical America the pure aborigines are 


PaU of 
Natives of 
America 


found, speaking generally, only 
beyond the verge of civilisa- 
tion. Farther south the dis- 
appearance of the natives has 


been more complete, and the cooler, 


healthier, and more open j>ampas are settled 


by a race more purely European. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE 

E weaker British and French were 
shouldered into the seemingly inhos- 
pitable north. But the British won the 
battle of Quebec, and the French immigra- 
tion soon ceased. That little fight is half 
forgotten, but it is doubtful if any battle 
in history had results half so im[)ortant. 
It placed all North America in the grasp 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and gave his race 
enormous space for expansion. Unchecked 
, by malaria, the new-comers 
f th^*^**^*^ gathered into communities and 
^ ^ built towns and cities such as 

AAg which across the Atlantic 

were the homes of tuberculosis. The 
cold forced them ^to admit little air and 
light into their dwellings. The aborigines 
melted away from the borders of the 
settlements. Under the conditions there 
was little intermarriage. In that climate 
Indian women, and even half-caste chil- 
dren, could not exist within stone walls. 
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The few w'hite men w'lio took native 
wives preserved them only wdiile living 
a wild life remote from their kin. 

The British conquest of Nortli America 
and Australasia resembles the Saxon con- 
quest of Great Britain. The natives have 
l^en exterminated within the area of 
settlement. It is in .sharp contrast to 
their conquests in Asia and Africa. Both 
in the Old World and in the New the sub- 
jugation of the natives was accompanied 
by many wars and much bloodshed, and 
probably the conflicts in the former w’ere 
more prolonged and destructive than 
those in the latter. But in no part of the 
Old World have the British exterminated 
the natives. They do not supplant them ; 
they merely govern them. Southern Asia 
and East and West Africa are defended by 
malaria. The British cannot colonise 
them, and the natives have undergone 
such evolution against tuberculosis 





WHERE THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE OBTAINED POSSESSION OF NORTH AMERICA 
On the Plains of Abraham, outside Quebec, the British and French troops fought in 1759, and the battle placed all 
North America in the grasp of the Anglc^Saxon, giving his race enormous space for expansion. It is doubtful, says 
Dr. Archdall Reid, if any battle in history had results half so important as this, suthough it is half forgotten 

they are capable of resisting the hard con- now know every important disease, 
ditions impo.sed by modern civilisation. In Diseases cannot come to us as they came 
South Africa, where there is little malaria, to our forefathers and to the Red Indians, 
Europeans share the land with the natives, like visitations from on high. All the 
but the latter an* likely to remain in an diseases that are capable of travelling have 
overwhelming majority.' very nearly reached their limits; the 

If histoiy teaches any lesson with rest we are able to chc'ck. Even in the 
clearness it is this— that conquest, to be unlikely event of a new disease arising, it 
ponnanent, must be arcomj)anied with would aff(*ct other races equally. Canada 
extermination, otherwise in the fulness and Australasia, like the United States, 
of time the natives expel or a])sorb the may separate from the parent stem, but 
conquerors. I'he Saxon conquest of the race will ])ersist. If ever a New 
England was permanent ; of the Norman Zealander ])roods over the ruins of London, 
conquest there remains scarcely a trace, he will be of British descent. 

The Huns and the Franks founded perma- The natural history of man is, in effect, 
nent empires in Europe; the Roman a history of his evolution against disease. 
Empire, and that of the Saracens in The story unfolded by it is of greater 
Spain, soon tumbled into ruins. It is proportions than all the mass of trivial 
highly improbable, therefore, that the gossip about kings and queens and the 
British will retain their hold on their Old accounts of futile dynastic wars and 
World dependencies. A handful of aliens stupid religious controversies which fill 
cannot for ever keep in subjugation large so large a space in his written political 
and increasing races that yearly become history. In the latter, as told by historians, 
more intelligent and insistent in their groping in obscurity and blinded* by their 
demands for self-government. But no own preconceptions, men and events are 
probable conjunction of circumstances often distorted out of all proportions, 
can be thought of that will uproot the A clever but ])rejudiced writer may pass 
Anglo-Saxons from their wide possession base metal into perpetual circulation as 
in the New World. The wars of extermina- gold. Luther and the Reformation are 
lion are ceasing with the spread of civilisa- accepted as Divine by many people ; 
tion. We have ransacked the world, and they are reviled as diabolical" by more. 
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Cromwell was long regarded as accursed ; 
to-day he is half-deified. How many of 
us are able to decide, on grounds of fact, 
not of fictfbn, whether the Roman Empire 
perished because the Romans, becoming 
luxurious, sinned against our moral code, 
as ecclesiastic historians would have us 
believe, or because a disease of monkish 

A . bigotry and stupidity clouded 

TheNatural 

. enfeebled the strong Roman 
Of Manjund (iibbon would have us 

think ? But the natural history of man 
deals, without obscurity and without uncer- 
tainty, with greater matters. Study it, and 
the mists clear away from much even of 
political history. We see clearly how little 
the conscious efforts of man ha\'e influenced 
his destiny. We see forces unrecognised, 
enormous, uncontrolled, iincontroikdile, 
working slowly hut mightily towards tre- 
mendous conclusions — forces so irresistible 
and unchanging that, watching them, we 
are able eyen to forecast somctliing the 
future. 

The mere political results of ;.i evolu- 
tion against diseast‘areof alino i jno.dculable 
magnitude. The human ra» e- oi one half 
of the world are dying, and aie being re- 
placed by race^ tiom the oi j,< a hall. Nolall 
the wars of all time taki n togethei con- 
stitute so great a tiagedy. A quite dis- 
proportionate part in this gieat movement 
has been borne by our own race. It has 
.seized on the larger part of those regions 
in which the aborigines were incapable of 
civilisation, because im apable ot resisting 
consumption, and we t* und( tendt*d by 
malaria. In the v<»id Mvat<sl ])V di'>ease 
it has more room to spread and multiply 
than any other race. 

Other races may dream of foreign 
conquests, but the time for founding 
permanent empires is past. There 
remaias for them only temporary con- 
quest, in a few malarious })arts of the 
world in which Euroj)eans cannot flourish 
^ . and supplant the natives. 

Disease is Portugal lost 

turned from the temperate 
regions and chose the tropics. France lost 
her opportunity ^0n the Heights of Abra- 
ham. Germany is more than a century too 
late in the start. Russia can conquer only 
hardy aliens who will multiply under her 
rule and ultj^ ggite ly assert their supremacy. 

remote in the history 




t>|ies, the sword was the 


principal means for digging deep the 
foundations of permanent empires. Its 
place was taken by a more efficient 
instrument. A migrating race, armed 
with a new and deadly disease, and with 
high powers of resisting it, j)ossesses a 
tenible vveajion of offence. But now 
disease has spread over the whole world 
and so is losing its power of building 
emjfires. The long era of the ■ great 
migrations of the human race, of the 
great conquests, is closing fast. 

It is generally supposed by historians 
and others that races that (li^ai)pear before 
the march of civilisation an* menially 
unfilled for it. The assumption is not 
suj)porfod by an iota of real (‘vidence. To 
be mentally incapable a race m!ist ho of very 
dele('tive memory. Recently a school of 
Australian natives, who belong to one of 
tile “ lowest ’’ of races, took the first place 
in the colony. Xegiue< occu]>y a very 
ml(*rior position in America, especially 
in Anglo-Saxon territories. But tliey 
are stanqu'd by glaring jihysical differ- 
eno(‘*>, are treated witli great contemjil 
and jealousy hy the whites, and their 
« .c... aaniired menial attitudes, 

Bi under good eemditions. It 

IS very possible that they are 
mentally interior to the v\iutt*s ; but not 
so inferior as is commonly Ix'lieved. 

Russian pea^anls. though not sharply 
differentiated by jffiysical peculiarities 
Irorn the governing classes, aie equally 
scorned by tluan, and show a mental 
development liardlv, it at all, sujierior to 
the negroes ot I’nited States. The Latins 
of South Ameru'a st‘em very incajiable ot 
orderly govermn(*nt, but they are the heirs 
of a civilisation older than our own. At 
any rate, while it is conceivable the 
Anu‘rican negroes aufl some oilier races 
ar<* incaj)al)l(i of building up a highly- 
enlightened society by their own efforts, it 
is manifest that they are able to persist and 
multiply when civilised conditions are im- 
posed on them. Not so the aborigines 
of the New World, some of whom—for 
example, the Maoris and the Polynesians— 
arc admittedly of good mental type. They 
jicrish swiftly and helplessly of bodily 
ailments. 

Very clearly, then, human races are 
capable or incapable of civilisation, not 
because they are mentally, but because 
they are physically, fit or unfit. 

G. Archpau Bsw 



AN ALPHABET OF RACES 

BEING A HANDY DICTIONARY OF MANKIND 

BY W. E. GARRETT FISHER 


A n attempt is made in the^e ]>ages to 
compile a dictionary of tlie main 
existing races of the world, arranged in 
alphabetical order. The accompanying 
Ethnological ('hart on j-iage 348, will 
enable the reader to see at a glance the 
relationship of the various main divisions, 
families, and stocks under which these 
races are distributed. The Dictionary and 
the Chart, if used in conjunction, will 
thus sup])ly information about any race 
named in the list, and will tell the 
inquirer to what branch oi the human 
race it belongs. It is obviously imj Possible 
to make the Dictionary inclusive of every 
tiny and out-of-the-way tribe of .\lrica or 
South America, but all important races 
are included. It the reader wants to know 
something about the Abyssinians, he will 
look them u]> in the Dii tionary. and find 
that they are ]xirtly Semitic Himyarites, 


jiartly Hamitic Callas. etc. The Chart 
will then show him that the Hamitic and 
Semitic families belong to the great 
Caucasic Division of mankind, that the 
Himyarites are one of the main stocks of 
the Semitic family, and that the Dallas 
belong to the Eastern branch of the 
Hamitic family. The student should 
familiarise hinist*)! with the names and 
})laces of the families and chief stocks of 
mankind, as given in the Chart, and so 
greatly facilitate the task of reference. 
The intention ol both Chart and Dictionary 
i-^, ol course, to serve as a kind of index 
to the History jn'oper, which must be 
consulted for further information. As far 
as can be discov’ered, no j)revious attemj^t 
ha^ been made to summarise the con- 
clusions of modern ethnology in this 
convenient form. The illustrations depict 
some ol the mo^t interesting races. 


Ababua. A trihe of Siulani'^e lu-gror^ m 
C entral Africa, See \Vi:li e (Irdi t. 

Abaka. See Nieitic (;Kori\ 

Abkhasians. A Western C'aucasian tnhe 
occupying the Black Sea coast Irom Bitzunta 
to Mingrelia, akin to Circassians ((/.r.). 

Abo, or Ibo. See NIGERl.^^> Cikocp. 

Abors. An Assamese trilu' in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, belonging to the Tibetan branch ol the 
Southern MongoUc family. Wild junglc-ch\enerb. 
Absarakas. See Siov’an. 

Abukaya. A nc*gro tribe in the Sudan. See 
Nilitic Group. 

Abonda. A settled and fairly civilised race 
of Bantu Negroes, occupying the seaboard anti 
inland districts of Poring ue>e West Africa, south 
of Ambriz, 

Abyssinians. A mixetl race of Hamitic, 
Semitic, and Negro stock, inhabiting Abyssinia 
(from Arabic habashi — mixed). The mam racial 
element — Abyssinians proper — consists of brown - 
skinned Semitic Himyarites, who probably emi- 
grated from Arabia in prehistoric times, ami 
rofess themselves descended from the Queen of 
heba. Since the sixteenth century Abyssinia 
has been over-run by the Hamitic Gallas {q.v,), 
who have largely mingled their blood with this 
older element. There is also a considerable 
admixture of Sudanese Negro bloovl. Since the 
fourth century the religion of Abyssinia has been 
a corrupt form of Christianity ; the mediieval 
myth of Prester John perhaps relates to this fact. 

Aeadiaat« French settlers of seventeenth 
century in Nova Scotia. 


Achaeans. Sec Argives 

Achiaese. A \Narhke Malay race of Sumatra, 
long at war with the Dutch colonists. 

Aecras. Sc(‘ (iA. 

Achuas, or Wochua. A pygmy Negrito race, 
well-proportioned, though dwarfish, inhabiting 
the forests of tlie Welle and Aruwimi districts 
in (Vntral Africa, and living hy hunting. 

Adamawa Group. .\ group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes inhabit mg the dl^tnct of the Upper Benue 
m Northern Nigeria. 

Adansis. Negro tribe on Guinea coast. See 
Tsm. 

„.Sei* Hkli.knes. 

Aetas. A^Ncgrito race of the Philippine 
Klands, belonging to the Oceanic family of 
Kthiopic Man. Short of stature, black-skinned, 
with woolly hair, they ]iresent many points of 
resemblance to the Negritoes of Gentral Africa. 
There are many crosses between Aetas and 
Malays. 

Afars. A nomadic Turki tribe of Persia. See 
also Danakii-S. 

Afghans. A race of Iranian stock, belonging 
to the great Aryan family, who form about naif 
the population of Afghanistan. They are divided 
into various tribes, of which the Duranis are the 
dominant one, the Ghilzais the most w’ar-like, and 
the Yusuf zais the most turbulent. There are also 
large tribes knovvn as Pathans, who are of the 
same stock as the Afghans, but are classed 
separately. The Afghans handsome and 

atnletic race, inured to war their childhood, 
lawless and treacherous, dbut sober and hiurdy. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century they were a Malays to thpr rude non* Mohammed an n^j^h« 
constant source of trouble to British India, but tours. 


a new era seems to have opened under the present 
Amir, For non-Afghan inhabitaii^pf Afghanis- 
tan, see Hazaras, KiziL-BASHi^S^Sfr T ajiks. 

Afridts. A warlike and turbulent Pathan race, 
occupying the neighbourhood of the Khyber 
Pass, and often at war with the English. 

Afrikanders. Persons of European descent 
born and living in South Africa. 

Agaos. All indigenous Harnitjc race of 
Northern Abyssinia. 

Ahoms. Primitive inhabitants of Assam, 
belonging to the Indo-Chinese stock uf the 
Southern Mongolic family. 

Aiaus. An aberrant iamily of Caiicasic Man 
in the Far East. They were probably the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Japan, but are now 
in number, and confined to Yezo, the Kunle 
lllands, and part of Sakhahn. They have regu- 
lar and often handsome features of Caucasic 
type, but are of low stature, and characteristically 
marked by an abundance of coarse, black, wavy 
or crisp hair on head, face, and body, whence 
they are commonly called the *• Hairy ’Ainus.” 

Akawais. See Carius. 

Akkas. A pygmy Negrito race of the Welle 
district in Central Africa, akin to the Achuas 
iq.if,), who are specially interesting because 
they are represented on Egyptian monuments ol 
3400 B.C., with their existing racial characters. 

Akkada, or Akkadians. An extinct Meso- 
potamian race, founders of the oldest known 
civilisation in Babylonia, who belonged to the 
Northern Mongolic family, and proliably to the 
Turki or Finiio-Ugrian stock. I'hey invented the 
cuneiform alphabet, which was adopted by their 
Semitic atfccesSors — see BAnyi ONrANS — and it is 
thought that they may have been the ancestors 
of the Chmese. 

Akpas. See NfCK ri a n Gr ou p. ^ _ 

Alaal. A w^arlike nomadic race, probably 
belonging to the Turki stock of tho JlorthtTn 
Mongolic family, and allied to the 'l*artiar»{£.t;.). 
In the fifth century they made settlements irt 
Gaul and Spain, where they were absorbed by 
the Vandals and the Visigoths resfK‘ctively. The 
remnant left in the East of Euro|x? were con- 
quered in the thirteenth century by the Golden 
Horde, and their name clisajipeared from histor>’. 

Alkaaiaas, or Araauts. The warlike race of 
mountaineers who inhabit Albania, on the 
W|ps|ern coast of the Balkan Pcnin^gls; They are 
seiili-civiiised, live in a pwrpetuarTOite of tribal 
warfare,, jkwd make admirable soldiers, forming 
the best mrt of the Turkish Army. They are 
probably the oldest of the Balkan races, and 
represent the earliest Aryan immigrants into 
Europe [see Illyrians].’ They are partly 
Christian, partly Mohammedan. 

Alklgenset. A heretical sect, mostly of 
Provencal descent, who appeared in the South 
of France about the eleventh century, and were 
rig^y persecuted until they became extinct in 
thai^Middle of the thirteenth century. 

Almmiini. An ancient German tribe on Upper 
Rhine, of Teutonic stock, from whom the modem 
Swabians and Swiss are in great part de.scended.,v 

Alentimat. Natives of Aleutian Islands, be- 
l<mging to Eskimo stock of Northern American 
fjinlly. 

Al&roa, A half-breed race between Malays 
and Papuans : in Malaysia, . a term given by 


Algbaattian. A group of North American 
Indian tribes, formerly inhabiting the central 
and Southern States of America, east of’ the 
Rocky Mountains, and as far south as South 
Carolina, now gathered into Indian Reservations. 
They include the Algonquin, Blackfoot, Chey- 
enne. Cree, Delaware, Fox, Illinois, Mas.sachusctt, 
Mohican, Ojibw'ay, Sac, Shawnee, and many 
smaller tribes. 

Alikamus. See IVIuskhqcran. 

Ali-Elis. Sec Turkomans. 

Alsatia&s. Natives of Alsace, of High German 
stock, allied to the Swabians 

Amadis. See Welle Group. 

Ama. Ih*efi 3 |,|>f many Bantu racial names, as 
Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa. Sec Zuht, etc. 

Americaa. One of the four main divisions of 
the human race, comprising three families, 
occupying Noith, Central, and Southern America 
respectively. Typically red-skinned, with lank, 
black hair, retreating foreheads, high-bridge<l 
noses, and either long or broad skulls — dolicho- 
cephalic or brachycephalic. 

Americaas. The English-speaking white in 
habitants of the United States, mainly of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. See also Latin Amkru ans. 

Amharas. Natives of Central .Abyssinia, of 
Hamitic descent. 

Amorites. A branch of the ancient Libyan 
race, of Semitic origin, inhabiting Canaan before 
the arrival of the Israelites from Egypt. 

Aaatoliaa Turks. Ste Turks. 

Aadaaaaese. Natives of Andaman Islands, 
a race belonging to the Oceanic Negrito family, 
jwssibly representing the primitive type frohi 
which lx)th Negroes and Papuans have s]>rung. 
They exhibit the lowest stage of civilisation. 

Aftdls. See LhsiiHIANs. 

Angles. A Teutonic race pf Low German 
<!^tock. who formerly mhabitefl the country rouml 
§chleswig, in North Germany. In the fifth 
fcentury they migrated in large numlKTs to 
Britain, and with the Jutes and Saxons formeil 
the stock of the Anglo-Saxon or English p<‘ople. 

Anglo-Saxons. A general name now given to 
the English-speaking races ol English. Scotch, 
and even Irish and Welsh descent, who inhabit 
the British Kmpini ; in a wider sense, to all people 
of Britisli descent. 

Annnmese. Natives of Annam, or Cochin- 
China, belonging to the Indo-Chinese stock of the 
Southern Mongolic family ; now under French rule. 

Apaeket. See .Athabascan. 

AppalacKit. See Muskhooean. 

Arabs. One of the main branches of the 
Semitic family, inhabiting the Arabian peninsula. 
They are usually dividecl into two branches, the 
Ishmaelites of the north and the Joktanides of 
the south. The latter probably represent the 
oldest Arab stock, and may be of African origin. 
The primitive Arabs were nomadic horse-brccaers 
and shepherds, very warlike, and of fine physical 
development. Under Islam they reared an endur- 
ing religious civilisation, which has bad the 
greatest influence on the world after Christianity. 

Arakaaeaa. Natives ol Arakan, in Ix>wer 
Burma, of Indo-Chinese stock. 

Aramssaas. One of the main groups of the 
Semitic family, S^o-Chaldcans, who anciently 
inhabited Syria, Palestine, and the Euphrates 
Valley* The m(^ern Syrians {q*v.) belong it 
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Arai|6i^nUns. The chief Indian race of Chili, 
possessing an ancient civilisation like those of 
Peru and Mexico, though less advanced The 
Araucanians are probably the finest native race 
of the New World. They are a fierce and w'arlike 
people, who have always preserved their inde- 
pendeittje. 

Ariwaks. A group of South American Indian 
tribes in the (niiana.s, including Maypuris, 
Wapisianas. Atoiais and others. 

Arcadians. A race of ancient Greece, inhabit- 
ing the central highlands of the Peloponnesus, 
whose seclusion from the world cause<inhem to 
be identified with the tpiality which we still call 
Arcadian simplicity. 

Areeunas. See ('artbs. 

Argentines. White natives of the Aigcntine 
Republic in South America, mainly of bpanish 
descent. 

Argives. Natives of Argos, the most im- 
portant state of Momeric (*reece : hence a generic 
term for Greeks or Helkiies m the Homeric 
Age. Aclueans is another term similarly used. 

Armenians. Natives of Armenia, the moun- 
tainous country round Mount Ararat, now (.liyided 
between Russia, Persia, and Turkey. They 
belong to the Iranian stock of tlic Aryan familv, 
blended with Semitic blood, aiul with a sli’l 
older unknown but probably non-Aryan element. 
They are not warlike, but of (puck inlelligeuce 
and specially successful in commerce. 

Arnautft. See .Xluanians. 

Aryans. The most important family of ('au- 
casic Man, to which all the chief civilisations of 
modern times belong. A tall, fail -skinned, long- 
hea<led race, w’hose origin is still doubtlul — 
though It was probably ui C entral Asia — and who 
spread in prehistoric times over tin* whole of 
Europe and parts of Asia and Africa. .Almost all 
modern ICuropc'ans are of Aryan descent. The 
family is also called Indd-Europkan or Inoo- 
Germanic, but these names are open to objec- 
tions from which the term Aryan is free. 

Ashnatti* See 'Fshi. 

Asaamfin. Natives of Assam, Ix'twocn India 
and Purina, belonging to the Hindu stock ot the 
Aryan family. 

Assinaboiftt. See Siouan. 

Assyriaas. One of the main brandies of the 
Semitic iamily. The Assyrians fomi<le<l a great 
empire in the northern part of Me'^opofainia, of 
which Nineveh was the capital, and atterwanE 
coiKpiercd tlie older Pabylonian state (710 it.c.) 
and Egypt (671 u.c.), thus toriniiig the lirst 
world-empire knowm to history. Within a century 
Assyria had lx*come a Median province, and its 
people ceased to have an independent existence. 

Atkabasean or Tianey. A group of North 
American Indian tribes, formerly inhabiting 
Alaska and the greatest part of Canada. It in- 
cludes the Apaches, C'hippewayans, llupas, 
Kutchins, Navajos, Tacullis, and thnbquas. 

Atheaiaaa. The most important race of 
ancient Greece, whoso city of Athens was the 
earliest centre of civilisation in the historical 
age of F-urope. 

Auatrallaat* The aborigines of Australia, a 
branch of the Oceanic Negro family. Their 
numerous tribes present a general uniformitv of 
physical and mental development, under which 
two main typ<s« may be recognised. The earlier 
of these is probably thAt shown by the extinct 
Ta^aniatia one of the lowest races in 
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point of culture y<it: discovered, who were 
probably still iu the earliest stage of the Stone 
Age. 'i he other type was perhaps akin to the 
Dravidians of India, or to a very low Caucasic 
race. The Australians are among the lowest 
of savage races, and present many h^atures which 
have thrown! light on the manners, customs and 
beliefs of jirimitivc man. 

Australians. White inhabitants of Australia, 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Austrians. Inhabitants of the Austrian em- 
pire, including a great divcr.'^ity of races. The 
name is properly applied only to the German- 
speaking people, of High-German Tjeutonic 
stock, who predominate in Austria proper. 

Auvergnats. Natives of Auvergne, in Central 
France. A short, sturdy, dark, round-skulled 
race, formerly regarded as typical Aryan Celts, 
but possibly descended from an older non-Aryan 
peojile. Much employed in Pans as port(*rs. 

Avars. Set‘ Lesghi\ns. 

Avars. A 'jartar tribe, beUuiging to the 'I'urki 
stock of the Noithern Mongolic family, who 
appear(‘d in the district round the Caji])ian Sea 
ai>out th(‘ fourth century, and later made; 
piedatory laids over a large part of Eastern 
Kurojie. They were subdued by (diarleinague, 
and disappeared from history in the ninth cen- 
tuiy. I'hey seem to have bemi closely allied to 
the Huns, Whom tliey ri'semblecl in physical 
characteristics and warlike qualities. 

Awawandias. Bantu Negroes of the Nyassa 
p’ateaii in British ('eiitral .‘\frica. 

Aymaras. A race of South American Indians 
in Bolivia, probably related to the Incas ((/.e.) 
ami })crha})^ their ancestors. 

Azandeh, or Niam-Niam. Sudani'se Negroes 
of the Welle group. Notorious cannibals. 

Aztecs. The dominant Indian race iiiMexico 
at the arrival of the SjianisU invaders. ► They en- 
tensl the country about the end of tht* thirteenth 
ceiituiy, and founded the city of Mexico in 1325. 
.Around it they reared a remarkable civilisation 
and a sanguinary religion. They w^(Te warlike, 
terocious aiul ermd, but had a considerable 
aptitude for the arts ol peace. Their empire w^as 
de-troyed bv Cortes in 15^1, and aniK'xed to 
Spam. ICv'cry trace of Aztec nationality was 
supiire.ssed. biit their name still lingers among 
the Nahnan Indians, and their blood is mixed 
with that ol the compierurs. Alany attempts 
have been made to limi an Old \\ orlil origin for 
Mexican culture, but xhvy are not convincing. 

B»by!oiiiaf\s. 'Che Sc'init ic 1 ace which founded 
one of tlie greatest of ancient civilisations 
iu the rich alluvial jilaiiis of Chalda^a and on 
the arid plateau of Mesojiotaniia. Ihcir history 
is t(X) long to summarise liere, but it may be 
stated that tlic Semitic peoples, variously known 
as Babylonians, ChaUheans, Elamites, Medians, 
ami Akynans, invaded and dispossessed at 
difterent times the primitive Mongolic race of 
Akkads (tf.v,). Their earliest settlement seems to 
have been at Ur of the Chaldees, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates. Babylon and NTneveh 
w'cre afterwards the seats of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian powers, whilst Elamite and Median 
conquerors intervened at various tin?eii. T||ue.sc 
powerful Semitic races made great Ik|y||igices in 
art, science, literature, religion, and stoai policy. 
Their first incursion, probably from Arabia, 
into the Euphrates Valley dates back to about 
3800 B*C* 
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Baggaras. A liorco warlike race seltl*''! 
in the Anglo-lvj>yptian Sudan, and torinerly 
dominant under the Mahdi. 

Baghirmis. See L\ke Chad Group. 

Bakairi. See C a ribs. 

Bakatla, Bakwena. Bantu Negroes of 
Bechuana stock. 

Bakwiri. Bantu Negrot»s settled in the ('aiiu*' 
roons. 

Baliaese. A Malayan race of the I'ast Indian 
Archipelago. 

Baiolo. Bantu Ni’groes ol tin* Middle Congo ; 
one of the finest negro races. 

Balo^g^ Bantu Negroes of West Atnea. 

Baftia. A liardy Tibetan race, inhabiting 
the Alpine valley of the r]>per Indus. 

Baluba« or Basoage. .\ doniniant Bantu Negro 
race of the Kassai basin iujuatorial Afiica 

Baluchis, or Beluchia,. Kiktivi‘sot Baluehistan, 
south of Afghanistan, of li^nian (Aryan) descent, 
witli a mingling ot Tartar (Mongolic) blood. 
The dominant race of lht‘ country the Hrahui, 
aboriginals who are probably of Mtnigolic (U s< ent. 
allied to the Ihavidnins ((/.«.) ot Imba I he 
Braluii are of Mongolic tyjx', short, with round 
flat faces, hospitable and geiK'rous. rhev are 
the more s(‘ttl(‘<} portion ot the illhabltant•^. 
The Baluchis are chiellv nomads, i.iller, with 
more Arvan features, a warlike and predatory 
people. 

Balttfkdik. Bantu Negroes ol South ( '*ntral 
Africa, occupying the Congo-Zanibesi divide. 

Bamaagwato. Bantu Negroes ot noith Ik - 
chiianaland ; KharnaS semi-civUised peo}>k 

Bambaras. Sc*e M xndin'oan. 

Baaandi. Bantu Negroes ot apish type, in 
the Seinliki forests. 

Baagalas. Bantu Xegrevs ot Middle Congo, 
on the Ubangi river. 

Baatus. One ot the two subdi\ isioii'' <>( the 
African Negro family of htliiopK Man.o(eup\ 
ing the southern half ol tin* A Incan continent, 
south of the ('aineroons ami Mlierl Nvanza. 

Negro race iiioditu’d from the Sudanese type 

by Haniite influences. 

Baayai. Bantu N<*groe-'', south of the Mid<IIe 
Zambezi. 

Banyoro. Nj h* W ^ n )K( i. 

Bapedi. Bantu Nigiocsof Bechuana sto< k. 

Bareas. Sudan<'se Negroe-, inhabiting the 
\byssiiiian slojx s. 

Barguzias. See Ih'kiAi.s. 

Baris. See Nn.nic Group. 

Barolongi. Bantu Negrex^sof Bechuana stock, 
between Wyburg and .\iolopo river Mafeking is 
their capital. 

Barotse. Bantu NcgrcK.*s of Ik'chuana stock, 
about head waters of AIolopo nve r. 

Barreft. South American Indiaiih in W ni'ztiela 
'iml Guiana. 

Bases. Sudanese Nc'grocs of Abyssinian slope's, 
a very low iicgroui type, 

Bashkirs. A branch of the I'urki .stock of the 
Northern Mongolic family, Th(;y are hr.st men- 
tioned in the tenth century as a warlike and 
idolatrous race, noted for their laige, rmmd, 
short heads, from which their name is deriveil. 
Th<s^ now inhabit the Orenlierg and Berm 
districts of Russia, on the western slopes of the 
Ural. Some are settled agriculturists, others 
pastoral nomads. 

Bashnkfitwhwe, Bantu Negroes of Kafue 
basin in Zambesia. 
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Basimba or Cimbebas. Aboriginal Negroes of 
Smith Angola ; a low' Bantu Ivpe, or possibly 
Negrito, allied to F^iishmeii. 

Basonge. See Baluua. 

Basques. One of the few non-.\ryan races still 
existing in Eiirujie, where they inhabit the dis- 
tricts on the ITeiich and Spani.sh sides pf the 
Western Pyrenees. They originally 0(&«])U*d 
a much wider area in this neiglibourhood, and 
juvserve their ancient costume and language. 
Their ethnological atfmities are still m dispute, 
but till* best opinion is that they rc}iresent: the 
ancient Iberians (f/ e.), a Western Hamitic race, 
n'lated to the Berbers oi North .Africa on tin* one 
liaiul ami to the Piets of Scotland and the ancient 
liish on tht‘ other. l Yobably tlu*y have occupied 
tlieir jirescMit lionu* since Nc^olithic tunes. They 
.ire ni.nnly agricult uri^ts, with all the rustic vir- 
tue^, and make Lxcellent soKlurs ami servants. 

Bass&s. S(‘e Ijukkiax (ikoui*. 

Bastaards. S e (ikKju vs. 

BastaraK. See Cioins. 

Basutos. 1 h<* im»st ciMlisc'd rate ot Bantu 
Negro«‘>, oi tile Bet Imana slock, wlio inliabit 
t!u‘ rugged uplamls til ikisutol.ind, a British 
(Yown ('olony. riit v' havt' long been subiectetl 
to Kuropeaii ami t hristian mtluence. undtT 
which the\ havr pn"'ent«‘tl the sole inst.iiui* 
t>l a pure* negro coinmuintv, whah has ina<!e 
It^elf ''c‘!t-sn]iportmg ami approximately ci\ ihsed. 
I iiev have succeeded in assimilating Western 
lulture, ami tlieir little Stale - which always pre 
served Its indt pemltUH <• against other natives and 
Bmr'' — In a very llounshnig example ot wluit 
the* negro tan <lo under favourable aiis[)!ces. 

Batanga. Bantu Nt groes ot the< anieitM»ns 

Batavi. An am lent (0*1111.01 race inhabiting 
the inland iormed bv the .Mtuise ami an arm ol 
the Rhim‘ Anct'stors o! the nuxb^rn hutch. 

BaUke. Pantu Negroes ot ( ongo, aliove 
'stanh'V pool 

Batjans. Sc* I.xoom.sian. 

Batlapt. Bantu Negroes ot Ht'chuana stock 
near \ ryburg 

Batonga or Batoka. Bantu Negt<R‘s t>t 
ZambeNi.i. Mariitakind <iml r<nig;ilaild. 

Battaks. A pre Makiy race (d North Suinatia, 
jirobalily alined to the Polvnesians 

Batwas. A pvgmv (7...) Negritc» race south 
f»t allie<l to Jhishmen. 

Batwanas. Bantu Negroes of North Bechuana' 
land. 

Bavarians. A branch of th<* High C,a'rman 
slock of the reiitonic family, m Havana. 

Bayansit. Bantu Negroc.s of Middle Congo, 
on Kwa Kivtr. Strong negro element. 

Baebuanas. A main stock of Bantu NY'grocs, 
occu [lying what is known as British Bechuana- 
land. rh(* nanu‘ is of Ihiropean origin, and has 
no native significance as applied to the race, 
but is a convenient general term. 

Bedawi or Badouiaa. Nomadic Arabs (^.e.) 
who inhabit the desi'rts of Arabia and the 
neighbouring countries, and live by stock- 
breeding ami roblicry. Their breed of horses is 
world-famous. They are independent, chivalrous 
ami hospitable. They correspond to the Biblical 
Ishmaehtes, whose race and customs they pre- 
serve practically uncliangcd. 

Bpjas. A race of Eastern Hamites, of splendid 
physique, occupying the eastern seaboard of 
Africa north of Massowah, including Bisharis, 
Hadendowas, and other tribes* 
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Belgfte. I'lio nortluTiiniost of the throe races 
occupying Gaul in ('a*sar’s tune, probably of T.ow 
ticrinaii stock, with perhaps a ('« llic element. 

Belgians. Th(‘ inhabittiiits of Belgium, 
formerly the Spanish or Anslnan Netherlands, 
of very mixed origin. The natives are either 
Flemings of Teutonic stock, or Celtic Walloons 
(if.w). alingled with these are large numbers ot 
German, French and Dutch immigrants; and 
constant crossing of blood has b^ndecl to produce 
a truly B<*lgian type out of all these lluctuatmg 
elements. 'Phey are among the most patient 
and productive of agriculturists, mostly small 
proprietors ; and they ])ossess lUnirislung 
manufactures and a rich commerce through the 
great port ot Antwerp 

Beluchis. See ucius. 

Bengalis. The majority of the natives of 
Bengal belong to the Himlu .stock of the Aryan 
iainilv', which was jirobably tlie first to develoj) 
a true civilisation and a great hteiature (in the 
ancient Sanscrit tongue). I he t>‘iutal Ik'iigali 
is c]uick-witt<sl, versatile, ami svicc(‘ssful m the 
arts of p(*ace. but not warlike — though the native 
army of the old ICast Indian (‘ompaiiy was 
largely recruited from Bengal. Tlie BenjiaU 
Babu, of the professional oi lov\cr oliicial class, 
is w(‘ll known. 

Beluchis. S“e B\i. UCIUS. 

Benin. See Niokrivn (iKoiu*. 

Berbers. A W(*stern H.imitic race ocrupy- 
ing the Atlas M<iuntains and the* Northern 
Saiiara. oi pr<*datory an<l warlike* habits. They 
are known m Alge-na as Kabyles, and in Sahara 
as 'luaregs. Largely elark-hain'el and swarthy, 
with prominent iiom-s. tluy be*long to the 
Melanochroul biaiuh of ('aucasic Man. The‘y 
correspond to the aacie'iit Numielians. 

Betsimitarnkns. One oi the* thr<;e mam 
divisions of the Malagasy, or Malayei-Afncan 
race which inhabits .Madagascar. I !k*n occujiy 
the east cc^ast. 

Bhils. Primitive ami still wild non-Ar\*an 
inhabitants of (\‘ntial India, of Kolanaii 
familv 

Bisharis. See Bkjas. 

Blaekfoot Indians. See Ai Cioxoiu \x. 

BoKotians. A branch of the jFohan race in 
ancient Greece. I'lie Ikvotians were* supposeil to 
Ih* jiecuharly dvJ!, and were the typical rustic 
clowns of Greek hteratuie. 

Boers. White mliabitants of ( ape* ('oloii}’, 
the 'I'lansvaal, and the Orange Kiver Colony, 
mainly of Dutch descent, with a Frcncli Hugue- 
not element and a sprinkling of Negro blood. 
Th(*y w'ere the original colonists of South Africa, 
w'hich they enten'd in 1052 A race of farmers 
(Boer is derived from the Dutch boor, pea.sant), 
they also proved themselves to be hardy pioneers 
and admirable, though not at all romantic, 
fighters, learning in long nativ^e wars the arts of 
strategy, which they exercised so w'cll against 
the English in the S>outh .African War of 1809- 
1902. They have now acccptt*d the English 
rule, and promise to bt^ among our most flourish- 
ing African subjects. 

BoKemiafit. See Czech. 

BoUviant. White natives of Bolivia in South 
America, of Spanish descent, with a considerable 
admixture of Indian blood. 

Boagoi* Sec Nilitic Group. 

Botoeudoa. South American Indians on 
eastern seaboard of Brazil. 


Brabui. See Baluchis. 

Brazilians. White natives of Brazil, mainly of 
Portuguese descent, but with a considerable 
a<Imixture, in many districts, of Indian and 
negro blood. 

Bretons. Natives of Brittany, descended from 
a short, roimd-head<’d, dark race, generally 
called ('eltic, but perhaps pre-Aryan. 

Bribris. South American Indians of Costa 
Rica. 

Britons. ( i ) The ancient Britons were a 
( cllic race, whost‘ ri mnants are still to be found 
111 the Welsh (</.!'. ). They attained a consider- 
able degre e of civilisation under the Roman con- 
querors, and adopted (Christianity The Anglo- 
Saxon comjuest of Britain drove most of them 
back into Wal(*s, C'ornwall, and other outlying 
portions of the island, whilst the remainder 
were either destroyed or assimilated. (2) In 
th<* wide modern sense, Britons are the w'hite 
citizens of the British Empire. 

Bugis or Bttginese. Natives of Boni in 
('elebe*' ; a primitive Malay race. 

Bttlalas. See I.ake Chad Group. 

Bulgars. A branch of the Finns {q.v.), who 
were originally settk*d on the banks of the Volga. 
In the sixth century they crossed the Danube 
and comjuered the modern Bulgaria, then 
occupied by the Slavonic Slovenians {q.v.). 
A speedy fusion tcxik place between the Slove- 
nians and the* Bulgais, who adopted the language 
and customs of the former, and rose to greatness 
a*' a Slav power. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
they ruled the greater part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and warrcid successfully w’ith the 
Byzantine Empire, wdiicli, however, subjected 
them in 1019 under Basil II., “ the slayer of the 
Bulgarians.” Later they passed under the 
Turkish rule, and ceased to have an independent 
national existence down to tlie nineteenth 
century. 

Bulgarians. Inhabitants of the modern 
Balkan state of Bulgaria, de.scended from the 
Bulgais ((/.e.) with consiclerable admi.xtures of 
Greek and Turkish blood. 

Bulloms. See Temne Group. 

Burgundians. An ancient people of Teutonic 
lace (Higli German), who were originally settled 
betwetn the Oder and Vistula. In the fifth 
ct'iitury thev invaded (iaul, where they formed 
the first kingdom of Burgundy, between the 
Aar and the Rhone. There w;cre many later 
Burgundian kingdoms and duchies, of which the 
last and most famous was that of Chailes the 
Bold, annexed to France in 1477. The Burgun- 
dians are now French subjects, but still show 
traces of their Teutonic origin. 

Buriats. The Western or Siberian branch of 
the Mongol stock of the Northern Mongolic 
family. They occupy the vicinity of I..ake 
Baikal The majority are nomad pastors, but 
some have taken to agriculture. A peace-loving, 
but lazy and drunken people ; they include 
various tribes, such as the Barguzins, Selengese, 
Idincsc, Kudaras and Olkhonese. 

Burmese, or Burmans. A short-statured, 
thick-set and flat- featured people, approaching 
the Chinese type, the principal race of the Indo- 
Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic family. 
They inhabit Burma — now a British j^session — 
and are excitable, turbulent, and given tb 
dacoity, or highway robbery. They make good 
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fanners and shopkeepers, but are not warlike 
or methodical. 

Bums. See Indonesians. 

Bushmen. A nomadic Negro race of South 
Africa, who stand at the lowest stage of human 
culture. They are probably the aborigines of 
South Africa, where they have been dispossessed 
by Hottentots and Bantus from the north. 
Ihey are thin and wiry, of small stature, not 
unlike the Hottentots in colour and features. 
They live by hunting, and possess a curious 
mythology. Their artistic powers, comjiarable 
to those of Palaeolithic Man, jire shown in the 
remarkable rock-drawings on the walls ol their 
caves 

Cnlchaquis. South American Indians, in 
Plate River district. 

Cambojans. Natives of Cambodia, Mongohjid 
approaching Caucasic type 

Caaaaaites. One of the main blanches ol tlu' 
great Semitic family, inhabiting Palestine anti 
the Mauritanian sea-coast m ancient times, 
including Jews, Pluenicians, Carthaginians, 
Moabites, .\moritcs, Iduma'ans and Philistines 
{q,v.). A fierce and warlike people, with a 
remarkable genius for religion, which hasgn'atlv 
influenced the modern worhl 

Canadians. White natives of ('anada. of 
mixed French anti Anglo-Saxon tlesceiit. 

Gariks. South AimTican Indians, forineiiy 
occupying the West Indian Islands, and now the 
shores of the Canlibean Sea. mcluding Macusi, 
Bakairi, AltaWiU, Ancniia. ami Kucu\enne 
tribes, 1 are stronglv built, warlike ami 
fierce, Imt lionourablc. TIh‘ term cannibal is 
siip|X)sed to be a cornifition of their name 
based on tludr habits. 

Carthaginians. Nativ»'s of om* of the grv‘at 
empires of the ancient world, which w;u louiided 
at Carthage, near the modern P*i/«‘rta. by 
I*ha‘nician coloni'its m the ninth century n.r., 
and was destroyed by Rome m 1 46 n.c\ ( artliage 
was tht* great rival of Rome as a Methterram an 
power. Its inhabitants belonge d to the ( anaaiiite 
stock of the Semitic family, ami were a nation 
of traders, cruel and glcxuny m temperament, 
worshippers of Moloch with human saenflees. 
Though in Hannibal they pr^Kluced one of the 
greatest of generals, they were not warlike, and 
trusteil chiefly to merct'iiaries. wherefore they b ll. 

Catalans. Natives of North-east Spam, inostly 
of (lothic descent, and still distinct from other 
Spaniar, Is in language and costume, f loncst and 
enterprising, turbulent, and intensely devoU'd to 
liberty. 

Caaeasians, One of the families of ('aucasic 
Man, inhabiting the mountainous region of the 
Caucasus, and (livided into southern, western, and 
eastern branches fsee Georgians. Cik('as.sians 
Chechenzes. LesghiansJ. They include a great 
iiiinibtT of different tribes, who S(x*in to have 
settled there from the earliest historical timers. 
Some of the.se, the Melanochroid highlanders, 
like the Georgians, Circassians, and Tesghiaris* 
present an almost ideal standanl of physical 
K'auty, whilst others are siiuat and ungainly. 
Some ethnologists see in the Caucasus the 
primitive home ol the Aryan family, from whom 
the Caucasians would, on this view, l)e an off- 
Ossets iq.v.) are certainly Aryan, 
rne Caucasians are very warlike, and struggled 
nil ^uite recently with success against the 
Russian domination. 


Caucasic. One of the four great divisions of 
the juiman race. I'ypc, ivlute-skiiined, scpiare- 
jawed (orthoguathous), skull between broad and 
long (mesoccphalic), hair soft, straight, or wavy ; 
in intelligence, enterprise, and civilisation, much 
superior to other divisions. 

Cayugas. See iROyroiAN. 

Celts. See Kelts. 

Chakhars. A branch of Kastorii Mongols, 
settled on the south-east boumlary of the Desert 
of Gobi. 

Chaidteans. See Bvhvlonians, 

Chamorros. Alx.ngines of the Padrone 
Islamls, so named Iroin tlieir thievish propensi- 
ties. A branch of the Oceanic Mongolic family, 
])robal)ly allied to the Formosans R/.t;.). 

Ckancaft. See I Nt as. 

Chaudors. A nomatl tribe inhabiting the 
steppes east ot the ('aspuin and south of th • 
Oxus. Sei‘ I rUKOM \Ns. 

CKapoglrs. .Sec^ I rNiirsKs. 

Ckarruas. Vn extinct race of South American 
Iiulian^ m South Brazil, peculiar for their 
extremely black colour with lank hair. 

Chechenzes. A braiicli (d the J{a stern stock 
of the (.‘aucaMati fauiilv, iiihabiluig the northern 
slopes ol tie I’astern Cautasus. Their chud 
tribes are Ingushis, Ki-,1ik. ami 'Jiisfus,. 

Cheremisses. Se* 1'inns. 

Cherokees. A bra.e ami warlike tribe id 
Xo'th .\meri« an Imhans. See I ui vn. 

Cheyennes. S<'«* Ait.oNorM.N. 

Chihehas. South AneTu an Imliansot Bogota. 

Chichimecs. SeeXAHOVNs. 

Chickasaws. See Mi skhoi.ka.ns. 

Chilians. White* natives of Clnh, of Spanish 
denient, with a mixture of ;\iaucani,in Imlian 
blotwl. 

Chinese. One of the most numerous races of 
the wr>r!d, inhabiting the t'hmese I*‘nipin*. Thev 
are a stock of the Soutliern Mongolic lamily, ami 
It is thought by some ethnologists that they arc* 
<le-vcemled from tin* Mongolic Akkails {q.v.) of 
.M<*sopotamia. I'liere i^ a remarkable unifornnty 
in the }>hyMcal type ]>resenterl by the (*him*Se in 
all climatc's and e^vl^inm<‘nt^ ; they are the 
most homogeneous of gnat peoples. ’They are 
Aellow-skiimeil, short in sfatnre. with oblupiely 
‘ad eyes, high clieek bones, long >kulK. and broad 
faces, with slight prognathiMii. Tliey posset- 
ail ancient ami highly organised civilisarion, 
which IS j liaracteriseiJ by its conservatism ami 
slow'nes.s to accept new id*eas-- so dilfirrent in tin- 
from the jajianesi*. The Chinest* are naturally 
frugal, induslnous, and patient ; they arc 
excellent agriculturists, and very gregarious ; 
they despise war, but make e.xcellent sohliers 
when drilled by hairopeaiis or Japam*.se. They 
are <*minently literary, and have a high systeiii 
of morality, d'here are many local varieties, 
such as the Puntis of the Canton districts, the 
Hakkas ol .Swatow, the Hoklas of Folikkm, the 
Dungans iq,v.), which need not be farther 
particularised. 

ChiAOoki. A nearly extinct tritie of North 
American Indian.s on the (‘olumbia River, on 
whosH; language i.s basc‘d the Chinrxik jargon, or 
traders' Lingua Franca of British Columbia, 
Chmi. See Singphos. 

.Ck 2 pp#wayaat. S<*e Athawa^can, 

CUquitot. South American Indiansi of Upper 
l^araguay basin. 
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Chirigvanos. South American Indians of 
Bolivia. 

Chitralis. Natives of Chilral, in the Hindu 
Khush, rough, hardy hillmeu, closely alluHl to 
the Kafirs (7./'.) of Kafirislan. 

Choco». A tribe of South American Indians 
of Matto Grosso. 

ChokUws. Sec MosKiiofiKAX. 

Chontals. Central American Indians of 

Nicaragua. , 

Chois. See MAYA-*QriciiK. 

Chorasses. See Kalmi’Ks. 

Chorotegans. Central .\nuTican Indians of 
Nicaragua. 

ChukcKis. A Northern Mongolic race of 
North-cast Siberia, closely akin to tlie AintTican 
Eskimo in features and customs. They are of 
high character and very ind<‘|)*'ndent, but at a 
low stage of civilisation, and live by rinuh'er- 
breeding and hunting. A branch of the Chuk- 
chis, differing mainly in language, is known as 
the Koryaks. 

Chunchos. South American Indians on tribu- 
taries of Ik'ni Kivcr in J*eru. 

Cimhebas. See Basimba. 

Circassians, or Tcherkesses. rac(' of ('au- 
casian moiiutameers, lonnerly mljabitmg the 
Black Sea coa^t betwein .Anapa and ritzunta. 
of high jdiyMcal type, who inaiiitamed an 
unavailing struggle against Kus^ia till 
when their subjugation followed bv a uhoU*- 
sale emigration ot th<‘ ( ircassian tribes to the 
Turkish Empire. Allied to them are the 
Alikhasians and Kabaids (t/.e.). , 

Colombians. White natives of ( olombia, in 
('enlral America, mostly ot Spanish dt'seent, 
with an ailnu.xture of Imiian and lU'gro blood. 

Comanebes. Se«' Snosm'tvt an. 

Conibos. South American Indians of Bern. 

Copts. C'hristuin ilescendants ot th<‘ ancient 
Egvptians (y.r. ). of multlle stature, slnidcr hmbs, 
and pale comph xion. who inhabit I'gypt, and 
yircservo the language and customs ol the last 
period of ancient Egyptian civilisation. Ihey 
are essentially townsmen, clerks, or artisans. 

Coras. See OrAiA-fhMA. 

Cornisb. .A race of Brvthonic or V Celts, 
akin to Welsh ami Bretons, inhaluting Cornwall 
in earlier times ; now absorbed in Englisli stock. 
Their language became extinct in si'venteenth 
or eighteenth century. The crossing of the 
Cornish Celts with Anglo-Saxons has given birth 
to^ a singularly fine race of hardy fishermen and 
miners. 

Corsieaas. The aboriginc.s of Corsica were 
probably a Western Hamit ic race, allied to the 
Ligurians (q.v.). They were followed by Ionian 
invaders, and in turn by Carthaginian Eoman, 
Vandal, Hun, Gothic, Saracenic, and Italian 
conquerors, each of whom has added something 
to the mixture of bloo<l in the modern ('orsican.s, 
a turbulent, lawless, and warlike race (now 
belonging to France), whose greatest son was 
N^oleon, 

C^sta Rl«aaa. White natives of Costa Rica, 
ill Central America, mostly of pure Spanish 
descent, 

Creas, Sec AtaoNQtiiAN. 

Creak lAdiani. See Mu.skhogban. 

Craolet. Persons born in past or ptesent 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese colonies, of pure 
European descent. 

CratAAt, An ancient race of prehistoric 


ciiltiire fsec Mycen^.ans] ; in modern times 
chiefly Greek, mixed with 'J urk. 

Croats. Inhabitants of Croatia, now mainly of 
Slavonic racf‘, mingled with an earlier short, 
dark race of non- Aryan d(*scent. One of the 
motley races of the Austrian Empire. They are 
warlike, turbulent, and eager for independence. 

Cro>Magaon. A jirehistoric race settled in 
the \ ezen* district of brance, which may be 
taken as the primitive type of C'aucasic Man. It 
IS only known by a few skulls and other relics, 
and probably dates back to the Glacial Period, c 

Crow Indians, See Siotan. 

Cymry. See W'ki.sh. 

Czechs, or Bohemians. Fhe most westerly 
branch of the Slavonic stock of tlie Aryan 
family, now occupying I^oheiiua, Moravia, and 
other parts of Austria. They are closely allied 
to the Slovaks of Hungary. They migrated from 
the PppiT \'istula district to the inodern Bohemia 
in th»‘ fifth century. Eong an independent 
kingdom, and a buluark of Christendom against 
the Turks, Bohemia passed to Austria m 1526. 
During the last century tliere has been a great 
recrudescence of the ‘ Czech nationality and 
language. Tlie Czechs as a race are very musical 
ami artistic. 

Dnflas. A Tibetan race inhabiting the 
n(»rtheni border of Assam. 

Dabomans. See Ewe. 

Dakotas. S«*e Sioi’an. 

Dalmatians. A Southern Slavonic race, crossed 
with (iothic blood. A fine race of hardy seamen, 
they manned the Venetian fleets, but now belong 
to Austria. 

Damaras, or Hau-Kboin. See Hhreros. 

Danakils, or Afars. An Eastern Hamitic 
race settled in tlii‘ vicinity of Obock, between 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea. They are nomad 
pastors ami fishermen, well-built, and .slender. 

Danes. Natives of Denmark, belonging to 
th(‘ Scandinavian stock of the Aryan family. 
Denmark was originally inhabited by the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, who colonised England. On 
their de]>arture, the Danes from Zealand settled 
on the deserted lands, and there reared the 
kingdom which still exists. The early Danes 
were brave warriors and skilled seamen, who for 
a turn* ruled Saxon E.ngland under Canute. 
Their ilescemlants, of comjiaratively pure blood, 
preserve these characteristics, and arc also 
industrious agriculturists. 

Dards. A warlike and hardy race of Aryan 
descent, inhabiting the mountainous country 
aionnd C'olgit, m North-west India, of whom 
the Hunzas and Nagars arc the chief tribes. 

Dargos. Sec Lksghtans. 

Delawares. A North American Indian race 
with whom William Penn dealt in the 17th 
century: now fairly civilised. See Algonquian. 

Didos. Sec Ee.sghians. 

Diakas. Sec Nilitic Group. 

Dogras. An Aryan race in the Punjab, 
between the Chinab and the Ravi, who contrioute 
excellent soldiers to the British Native Army. 

Doriaae. Sec Hellenes. 

Dravidas, or Dravtdiaaa. Indigenous non- 
Aryan inhabitants of South India, including 
the Telingas or Telugu of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
the Tamils of Karnatic and Ceylon, the Kanarese 
of Mysore, the Malay alim of Malabar Coast, 
those wild hunters the Gonds of Vindhya Hills, 
the Sinhalese of Ceylon, and perhaps the Veddahs 

^5 
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A Mongoloid race originally, which has 
been assimilated to the Cancasic type by long 
intermixture of blood. 

Druses. A brave, handsome and industrious 
white race, w'ho have been settled in the Lebanon 
district of Syria for at least 800 years, and 
owe their unity to the possession ot a special 
religion. Their origin is wncertain, but they 
are probably of a mixetl stock, to which Arabs, 
Kurds, and Persians have all contributed. 
They are fair-haired and of light complexion. 
They are very warlike, have always preserved 
their independence against the Turks, and arc 
the inveterate enemies of the Maronites (t/.r.). 

Dungans. Southern IMongolic inhabitants of 
Zungaria, between Tiaii-Slian and Altai. Allied 
to Chinese (</.?'.). 

Durbats. See Kai.muks. 

Duranis. See Afghans. 

Dyaks. The aborigines of Borneo, probably 
akin to the Malays {q.v.), whom they resemble 
physically, though of greater average stature. 
They arc activ'c and warlike, and lormeiiy in- 
dulged in the practice of head-hunting, now 
dying out. The Sea-Dyaks wiTc bold and 
inveterate pirates. They possess a consider- 
able degree of indigenous civilisation, and their 
moral character is very fine. 

Easier Islaaders. (i) See Polvnemans. 
(2) Easter Island once possessed an oldi'r 
race of inhabitants, now extinct, who have left 
very remarkable traces m the shape of numerous 
colossal statues, thin-hppeii aii<l disdainful, 
standing on platforms of Cyclop(‘an masonry, 
as w'ell as many stone houses with tliick walls, 
painted on the inside. Nothing farther is known 
of their race or history. 

Ecuadorians. White natives of Ecuador, in 
South America, of Spanish descent ; noted for 
their laziness and political instability. 

Edooiites. See IdumvEans. 

Egbas. See Yorubas. 

Egyiiliaat. (i) The ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt — knowm to them as Khem, the Biblical 
Mizraim — who reared one of the oldest and most 
important civilised states of the ancient woi Id. 
The aborigines of Egypt were apparently a 
Palaeolithic branch of Ethiopic Man, allied to the 
modern Bushmen. They were dispossesseil and 
practically exterminated, probably about 7 (kj<) 
B.C., by a slentlcr, fair-skinned race of Kun)f)ean 
type, belonging to the Harnitic family, and 
resembling the modern Berbers m inanv 

respects. The’=‘e were probably the same as the 
ancient Libyans (q.v.). Later this race was 
modified by the introduction of a Semitic element, 
partly from Syria, partly from the Phienician 
conquerors who founded dynastic rule in Egypt 
under Mencs, between 5ixx) and 4orx) ii.c. 
Their later history is wTitlen on llieir imjxrisle 
able monuments, and need not lx* summanse<I 
here. In later times the Egyptian racial type 
w*as modified by Greek and Koman influimce. 
The ancient Egyptians were highly .skilled in 
agriculture and engineering, warlike luit not 
aggressive, and with a highly develojied literature 
and religion. (2) The modern Egyptians are 
partly descended from the ancient Itgyptians, 
whose racial type as represented on the monu- 
ments is still to be found in purity, mingled with 
Be<louin Arabs, Turks, Syrians, and other 
races. See (Zopts and Fellahin. 

EafliaK. Natives of England ; used in a 
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wider sense as equivalent to citizens of the 
British Empire [see Britons, Anglo-Saxons). 
The English people arc a Low (ierman brancli 
of the Teutonic stock of the Aryan family, with 
a faint Celtic element derived from the primi- 
tive Britons, a strong Scandinavian element 
especially m the north-east), derived from the 
invading Danes and Norsemen in the ninth 
to eleventh centuries, and a considerable Norman 
clement — Norse moditied by French culture. 
The ty})ical Enghshmau is white-skinncd and 
lair-haired, belonging to the Xanthochroi, but 
there are many deviations due to modifying 
inlluences. The race is eminently warlike anci 
aggressive, and makes the most successful 
colonisers known to the world. 

Erie Indians. See Iroql’oian. 

Erse. S('e Irish. 

Eshi-Kongo. A srrni-civilisrd rare of Bantu 
Negroe^;. belonging to the ancient Kongo I'.mpire, 
now Portuguese We-t ,\fnca. 

Eskimos, or Innuits. .An Arctic aboriginal 
raer, now' inhabit iiig (ireenland and the northern 
coasts of the \merican continent, riiey are 
nomadic, live by hunting and tishing, and aie 
inuri'd to extremes of cc>l(l. riuy are \'ery 
broad -liea< led, lat, and of short statun*. witli 
flat rjuasj-Mongolii features. riicy seem to 
occupy a place mid wav betwi'iMi the Noith 
.NuK'iican Indian and tin* Mongolic tv|>e, and 
there is some reason to suppose that thev 
r<*pres(>nt a preliistonc Mongoloid incursion Ironi 
Nortlu rn \sia, 01 pi'rluqis from Indo-Malaysia. 

Esthoiiians. A branch of Baltii. b'mns (r/.r.) 
settlecT m Lsthonia, and possessing an ancient 
ballad literature and mythnlogv. 

Ethiopians. An aiuient Berber tnl)c, s( tiled 
in I'gvpt at least 5 .<h»o years ago, now represented 
bv the lair BiTleis ol >Iaimtaiiia. Homer calleil 
them “ blameless,” becaus<‘ he kru iv so little 
about tbem. See Nvmws. 

Ethiopic. Out' ot the lour gieat tbvisions of 
the human laie, (Kcupymg .Atnea, .Austialia, 
and many islamis of tlw I’Aisteiu Ocean. Its 
nu'iiilH'is are tc jucally bla( U skinin'tl and woolly 
haired, with projecting ).iws and broad skulls 

Etruscans. .\n am lent Italian pi'opie, in- 
Iiabitnig Kfuna in North Italy in pre- Homan 
tunes. 1 hey probably C(aisiste<l of an aliorigmal 
Pelasgian (r/r.) rate, modified bv a dominant 
race o! invaders, v\ho may hav(' In »'n of Moiuiolu 
t\pe, or jierhaps akin to the Hittites 
riie ICtruxaiis may be classe<l as Hainitii . 
Ihi'y hail a distinctive civilisation, and iua<l«' 
great progress in art. ot wlm h many monuments 
n‘inain. The I-Truscan cont(‘deratii>n, of which 
W'li was the chief city, long w'arred with the 
rising powaT of Home, under whose dominion it 
fell m th<‘ fourth century rcc. Families of uu- 
doubtcil Etruscan descent are still lound m 
North Italy. 

Europeans. Natives of Europe, mainly .Aryan. 

Ewe. A group of Sudanesi’ Negro tribes of 
(ininefi Coast, i'he best known are the Daho- 
inaiis, or nativ<‘s of the ancient kingdom of 
Dahomey, on tin* Slave Coast. Of small .stature, 
blit lobust and w*arlike, they are noted for their 
great human sacrifices and their einploymont of 
female w’arriors or '* Amazons,” Now under 
French rule. The Togos are also an Ewe tribe. 

Feat. A race of pow»crful and aggressive 
warrioi's, who intrudeil into Gaboon -Ogoway 
district about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century ; possibly related to Azandeh or Fiilahs 
iqv,). Cannibals, but otherwise of higher 
intellect and morality than the average Negro, 
from whom they differ in physical type. 

Fantis. See T.shl 

Fellakm. The labouring peasantry of modern 
Egypt, indiistrious but not warlike, descendants 
of ancient Egyptians, with a mixture of Syrian 
and Arab blood. 

Felup. A group of Sudanese Negro tribes on 
Casamanza and Qicheo estuaries. 

Fertits. See Nilitic Group. 

Fijiaas. Natives of Fiji, belonging to the 
Melanesian stock of the Oceanic Negro family. 
l‘'ormerly ferocious cannibals, they arc now* 
civilised. 

Filipinos. Sec Philippines. 

Fingus, Of Ama-Fingu. Bantu Negroes of 
the Kafir division in South-east Africa, regardctl 
by Zulus and Ama-Xosa as an inferior race. 

Finno-Ugrian. A stock of the Northern 
Mongolic family, including (i) ITgnan or Siberian 
Finns, of w’hich the chief races are Soyots. 
Odyaks, Samoye<les, Voguls, f’erinian Finns, 
Siryanians, and Magyars {q.v.) ; (2) European 
Finns, divided into: (a) Volga Finns, (h) Baltic 
Finns. 

Finns. The Finns proper arc th.e inhabitants 
of Finland, bctwi'en Russia and Noiway. They 
are a Northern Mongolic race, of Finno-ITgrian 
stock, who are supposed to Iiave originated 
be'side the head waters of the Yenisei River. 
They entered Finland about the end of the 
seventh century and established themselves 
there, being afterwards annexed, first by Sweden 
and then by Russia. I'hey are a strong, hardy 
race, w^ho make excellent .seamen, with round 
face.s, fair hair and bine eyes. They are honest, 
highly moral and religious, and po.ssess a re- 
markable ballad and folk -tale literature, of 
which the Kalevala i.s the chief example. The 
Baltic Finns of allied race include Ksthonians, 
Karelians. Lapps, Livonians and Tavastians 
The Volga Finns are another branch of 
the same people, w^hose chief triljc w^as the 
ancient Bulgars {q.v.). The Morflvins and Chere- 
mibscs, still st’ttled on tlie bank.s of the V^olga in 
small communities, belong to the same race. 

Flathead or Salish Indians. A mixed racc^ 
of North American Indians, m British Columbia 
and Montana. 

Flemings, or Flemish. The inhabitants of 
Flanders, now divided between Belgium and 
Holland, descended from Belgic tribe.s settled 
there in Caisar’s time. They are a Low German 
branch of the Teutonic stock. They are an 
industrious and honest, though phlegmatic, 
people, who playc<l a great part in meducval 
commerce. 

Formosans. Natives of Formosa, of mixed 
Malayan and Negrito descent. They were 
divided into three classes by the Chinese in- 
vaders ; the Pepohwan, civilised agriculturists, 
under Chinese rule ; Sekhwan, settled tribes 
who acknowledged Chine.se rule ; and.Chinhwan, 
the wild savage tribes of the mountains, who 
waged unceasing war against the invaders. 
The island has now passed under Japanese 
dominion.* The Formosans in general approxi- 
mate to the Malay type, but are more sturdily 
built. 

Fox ln4innt. See Aloonquian. 

Frmahi. A confederation of Germanic tribes, 
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dwelling on the Middle and Lower Rhine in the 
third century. They belonged to the High 
German branch of the Teutonic stock. In the 
third and fourth centuries they began to invade 
Gaul, w'here they established a Prankish kingdom 
under ('lovis (481-5 1 1 ), who adopted Christianity. 
Thi>* later developed into the modern State of 
Franc(‘. The Franks w'cre a brave and stalwart 
race of w'amors, w^th blue eye's and long fiow'ing 
hair, WTll-built and large-limbed. They were a 
nation of democratic fighting men, who practised 
agriculture in the intervals of war. 

Frcftch. The inhabitants of modern France, 
a race of mixed origin. Among their ancestors 
are the Celtic Gauls, tin* Teutonic Belgae and 
Franks, the Hamitic IberiaUvS, the Romans, 
ami the Scandinavian Normans {q.v.). They 
are probably the quicke.st-wittcd and most in- 
telligent race of nuHlern Europe. Extremely 
w'arlike and aggressive m earlier days, they are 
now displaying greater devotion to the arts of 
icace, especially agriculture. Paris has long 
)een the duel ci*ntre of ideas in Europ<‘. 

Frisians. \ Teutonic race of Low (ierrnan 
stock, living between ScheUlt and Wrser in 
Roman times, now belonging to the Ni'ther- 
lands. 

Fuegians. Natives of I'lerra del Fuego in 
South America, savages of a very low physical 
ami mental type. 

Fulahs. A warlike and predatory race of 
Saharan Haniites, formerly occupying small 
communities throughout the West and (Vntral 
Sudan, who over ran the native Hausa States 
about i8(x>-i8io, ami founded the empire, of 
Sokoto. 

Furs. vSi^e Nuba Group. 

Ca. A Sudanesi* Negro group in Guinea, 
including Accras ami Krobos. 

Gaels. See f Ihhit.anders. 

Gaikas and Galekas. See Xosas. 

Galchas. Highlanders of Hmdii Kush and 
Turkistan, of Iranian descent. 

Gallegos. Natives of (ialicia, in Spain, of 
Gothic descent. 

Gallas. A branch of Eastern Hainites. 
occupying CjallalamI, south of Aliyssinia. The 
fine.st people in all .\fnca, strongly built, of a 
light clux'olate colour. Thi*y an' distmguish(’<l 
for thi'ir energy and honesty. They are divid(*d 
into numerous tribes, and arc inveterate foes of 
the Somalis. 

Gallinas. Sudanese Negroes of Sierra Leom^, 

Garamantes. An ancient Hamitic race in- 
habiting the neighliourhood of Trijioli in Roman 
times, 

Garhwalis. Tibetan natives of Garhw'al, on 
the tiordcr of Tibet. 

Gascons. Natives of Gascony, of Bascpie 
descent, modified by Frank and French blood. 
They are notorious for their lively imagination 
and boasting Ga,sconades.” 

Ganehos. A mixed race of Spanisli and 
Indian descent, admirable horsemen, who are 
the chief herdsmen of Uruguay and the Argentine 
Republic. See PuelcHes. 

Gaols. In Caesar’s time the Gauls occupied 
the central part, and formed the chief, race, of 
modern France, which, after them, was called 
Gaul. They proliably lielonged to the Brythonic 
divi.sion of the Celtic stock, being closely allied 
to the ancient Britons, as well as to the modern 
Welsh and Bretons, who respectively represent 
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the* remnants of the primitive Celtic population 
of England and France. It is possible that there 
was a still earlier Celtic element in France, 
corresponding to the Cxoidelic division of the 
Celtic stock. Mingled with Ihc Celtic element 
in the Gauls were traces of the earlier Iberian 
and Ligurian aborigines {q.v.). The Gauls were 
blue-eyed, fair-haired and long-headed, in dis- 
tinction to the older dark-eyed, black-haired, 
round-headed type, which is more commonly 
known as Celtic, but is probably characteristic 
of an older race. Under Roman rule the Ciauls 
acejuired a considerable degree of civilisation. 
I'hey were dis|>ohsossed in the decline of the 
empire by Franks, Burgundians and Visigoths 
(^.e.), but became in part ancestors of the 
modern French. 

. Georgians. The chief race of the Southern 
Caucasus, a fine athletic race of pure ('aucasic 
type, noted for the personal beauty of its 
individuals. The Georgians were formerly fierce 
and warlike, but under Russian rule have become 
in<liistrious m the arts of peace. Tlu‘y are noted 
for a passionate love of music, 'they iirst appear 
m history in the time of Alexander the (ireat, 
when they were already settUd in their moun- 
tains. 'J'he (ieorgian kingdom had an indejiendent 
existence for about seven centuries, but suffered 
much from Mongolian and especially Turkish 
invasions. Georgia and ( ircassia furnished the 
majority of white slaves for Turkish harems. 
In ivSoi ('.eorgia was annexed to Russia. Other 
important South Caucasian races are the 
Inicrians and the Mingrelians, who closely 
res<*mble the Georgians in phys>ical characteris- 
tics, but have displayed less aptitude for 
civilisation. 

GepMae. See (ioTHs. 

Getaa. An ancient race of i'hracian iq.v^) 
descent, who settled m Wallachia in the fourth 
century n.c. They were warlike and tuibulent, 
but wore conquered by Trajan uml incorporated 
in the Roman Empire. In later centuries they 
apjicar to have been fused with the Goths (f/.e.). 

Germmas. The (iermans first appear in history 
as a multitude of independent and warlike 
tribes living among.st the dense forests which 
stretched m Roman times from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. They bt'longal to the Teutonic 
stock of the Aryan family. They were a tall and 
vigorous race, with long, fair ’ hair and fierce 
blue eyes, who delighted in war and the chase. 
Their democratic .social organisation has greatly 
influenced all Teutonic history ; their love of 
liberty was a passion. At an early period they 
were divklccl into High and Low (*crmaus, 
differing in type, according a.s they inhabitctl 
the central and southern portions of modern 
Germany or the low-lying lands towards the 
North Sea and the Baltic. The chief races of the 
former were the Goths, Franks, Burgundians, 
Swiss, Swabians, Austrians ; of the latter, 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Frisians, Flemings, 
Batavi — from whom the modern English and 
Dutch are descended, wdiilst the High Germans 
represent the modern Germans. Ihese arc a 
very enterprising, thorough, and industrious 
race, alike in war and peace, and have thus given 
birth to one of the greatest Powders of the mwem 
world. 

GyiiAit. See Afghans. 

GUyaki. A Siberian Mongolic race of 
SaghaHen. 


Gipsies. A nomadic race, which w^as first 
described as appearing in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and is now found in nearly all civilised 
countries. At first they were believed to come 
from Egypt, and their name is a corruption of 
“ Egyptians." They have a dark, tawny skin, 
black liair and eyes, are small-handed and often 
very handsome, and live by tinkering, basket- 
making, fortune-telling, and other arts which 
can be practised on the road. 'fheir chief 
characteristic is independence and love of a 
wrandering life. Their origin is still uncertain ; 
though their languagt*, Romany, is known to be 
a corniyit dialect of Hindi, which supports the 
older theory that they are of Indian descent. A 
later and well-supported theory is that they arc 
the desct'iidants of the prehi-^toric race which 
mtro<Iuced rnetal-working into Europe. On this 
view they must have exist e<l in Europe from 
time inimemonal, without being noticed in 
literature. The gip-^y jiroblem still awaits 
solution. 

Goajiris. See Tri>i Gtakani. 

Golden Hordes. S *e Kitchaks 

Gonaquns. Hotti'ntc t Nt'gro half breeds on 
Kafirlaml frontier. 

Goads. See Dravipas. 

Goths. One ol tlie chief Teutcii'c races of 
ancient times, who p’ayed a great part in 
European history from th(‘ third to the eighth 
centurv, but have left no tk’sceiidaiits as a 
tlistinct race. They first appear in history in 
the thinl century, as a confetleration of German 
tribes who had niaile a settlement in the di.strict 
north of the Lower Danube. They scxin split up 
into two distinct jieoples, the East Goths or 
Ostrogoths, and the West Goths or Visigoths, 
'fhere w^as a third and unimportant race of 
Mcesogoths, settled m Ahesia, for whom Ulfilas 
made his famous translation of the Scriptures. 
The Goths were extremely w-arlikc and aggres- 
.sive, a typical race of (ierman warriors. The 
Ostrogoths remained north of the Danube, 
where they w’cre subjiigcited for a time by the 
Huns of Attila. Recov'oring their indepc'iidence, 
they invaded Italy, destroyed the Western 
Empire, arul established a new kingdom under 
1'heotionc. This was conquered by the Byzantine 
Narsos m 552, after which the 0.strogoths dis- 
.appear from history. The Visigoths, unwdlling 
to submit to the Huns, crossed the Danube and 
settled in the Roman Empire, where they fur- 
nished many recruits for the army. In 395 
they rebelled, and under Alaric invadetl Italy 
and besieged Rome. Afterwards they founded 
kingdoms in the south of Gaul and in Spain, 
where the Visigoths rulcti till the inva,sion of 
the Saracens, and where their blood is still found 
incorporated with that of the older races. A 
branch of the Ostrogoths wdiich settled in the 
Crimea preserved its nationality and language 
down to the sixteenth century, or even 
later. The BastarneC, Gepidae, and perhaps the 
Vandals {q,v.)^ were branches of the Gothic 
race. 

Greeks, (i) For ancient Greeks, see Hel- 
lenes. (2) The modern Greeks are partly 
descendants of ancient Greeks, with a large 
admixture of Albanian, Wallachian and Slavonic 
elements. They arc great in commerce, but not 
warlike. 

Griqeas. A race of Hottentot-Dutch half- 
breeds, also known as Bastaards, in Griqualand, 
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Guaictiris. Central American Indians of 
Lower Califoi'ina. 

Goanehes. Aborigines of C'anary Islands : 
so-called “ White Africans,’* probably Berber 
Hamitic stock. 

Guatemalans. White natives of Guatemala, 
in Central America, of Spanish dt sceiit. 

Guatusas. Central American Indians ot Co^ta 
Rica. 

Guebres. See P.\Rsi;rs. 

Gujeratis. Natives ot Giijerat in Western 
India, Aryans ot Hindu stock. 

Gurkas. The dominant race ot Nepal, nnIio 
claim a Hindu (Aryan) origin, but havr jirobabiv 
acquired a Mongoloid ting(' Iroin mter-man lagrs. 
They are of small stature. \et emineiitlN waihke. 
and supply some of the best troops to our Indian 
.Vrmy. 

Gypsies. See (iirsihs. 

Hadendowas. See Bljas. 

Haidas. North American Indians in Bnti-h 
('olumbia, 

Hamites. A family ot C'aucasu Man bikum* 
ing to the Molanochronl or dai k tvpe. ranging 
in colour from vchite to brown, ami e\en bkuk ; 
hair soft, straight or wa\\ ; skull, mednini 
(mesocephalic) ; square- jaw ed (orthognathou-l , 
generallv of tint' ph\'«ical dt \ « lojunent. Dividtsl 
into Eastern Hamites — c a , Soimili, «ind W^-sttMi 
Haniit(‘s — c.g., Berbeis and Bas<juc>. (. losi-jy 
related to Semites. 

Hau-Khoia. See Huki ros 

Hausas. Th(‘ most important Sudane>*' Negro 
race of Northern Nigeria. Keen trad(\*s, phv 
.sically w('U developed, tln'v makf »‘xtenent 
soldiers, and an- largelv ntihst'd tor this jnr'pose 
by their British rulers. Tin* Hausa Stalt ^ \\rr<' 
over-run by the Hamitic ITilaiis b/f.) about 
and now torm part ot the Knipi’c 
of Sokoto. 'I he Haiisa language is tin- common 
medium of eommerce m th*- ( '‘ntral Smlaii. 

Hawaiians. Natives ot H<i\v<iu ot brown 
Polynesuin stock, akin to Maoiis. \ remarkabh 
line and handsome rac(\ ste<ulil\ ^IccriaMiig 
since contact wath European civilisriiion ami 
diseas(*s. Bf'cuharly subject to kp:osv. 

Haytians. Natives of the m'gro n publu' (/t 
Havti, descended trom negro slaves imported 
by the f‘arber ispanish and I'lem h <»\\ners. uho 
freed themselves at tin* time ('t tlie b’rcnch 
Revolution. 'l‘he Spanish portion aft* rvsa 'd" 
formed the Dominican Republic in the eastern 
part of the island. Of mixed Bantu and Sudane-,e 
Negro descent, with a cross of white bloo<l. 

Hazaras. Mountaineers of N.W'. Mghanistan, 
a vigorous and turbulent rac^- ot Mongolo- Persian 
descent, often troublesome to Biitish Imlni. 

Hebrews. See Jkws. 

Helleaes. Inhabitants of anciint (ire<'ce, 
which they called Hellas. The Proto- 1 b*llenes, or 
aborigines, were probably of P<‘lasgian origin, 
belonging to the Western Hamitic family, of 
whom the ancient Cretans and Mycena ans (r/.r.) 
may rcpre.scnt the ancestral tyjx*. Tliesi* wen* 
followed by the true Hellenes -~A< ha ans or 
Argives — divkhxi into thr(*e main branclK's — 
Dorians, lonians, and Atolians. Later they w'ere 
divided into many Iwal states, such as Athens 
and Sparta. The modern Greeks are in part 
descended from the Ht'llenes, crossed with 
Albanian, Wallachian, and Turkish b)oo<l. ft is 
to the Hellenes that we owe tin* first important 
developments of civilisation in t-urope. 
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Helveti. Ancient inhabitants of Switzerland 
in Ca'sar's time, probably a German tribe, 
trom whom tlic modex'n Svmss are m part de- 
scended. 

Hereros.or Ovaherero. Bantu Negroes inhabit- 
ing the plains ot Damaralaml. or ('.erman South- 
West .\trica. I'he Damaras or Haii-Khom are 
a cross hetwi'eii H(’reros and the Hottentot 
aborigines. A pastoral nation who migrated 
thitluT about two cen turn's ago from the inland 
districts, ami dlspossf'^st•d the aboi iginal Hotten- 
tots. now 1 epreseiiti'd by the Naniasof Nainaqua- 
laiid, with whom they arc ]H‘rcnnially at war. 
Kt'Ct'iitlv tlu'v rosi‘ against tlie Ch'rman authori- 
ties, ami have given thi'iii mudi trouble. A 
line, w'.irlike ract'. 

Highlanders, fhe Gaelic-speaking inhabitants 
ot Northern Scotland, a br.uich of the (ioidelic 
or (.) Kelts, .iist) knovMi as (kiels. 'I hey are 
descended from the ancient Scots (*/<'), who 
ongmallv migraterl liom Irt'land in the filth 
vt'iitniv. One ot tin* Imt'sl r.ices of the Biitish 

Blands uho gu e us our jnu'st sohliets. 

Himyarites. \ branch of tin- Semitic familv 
(" Ke<l M n." wlunce the Ked Sea), forinc'rh 
occupvnig \Tabi.i lo lix and \b\'s^mi.i , thev 
torm th<‘ inaui sto* k ot the Ab\ssMii.tn rare 
1 lie\ nuludt<l tlie kumdonis nt the Muia ,ins 
.Uhl S.ib.eaiis, the !,itt< r )>i-iiig uleiititied by some 
w nil t Ih Bil'hcal 'slh'ba 

Hindus. \ stock ot the \rvan family. (a»ni‘ 
j'Using a huge j)ro]>oi t ion ol th* n.itivi's ot India, 
«hsciib<<l nmler tin he.nlmgs ot Kashmiris, 
Punjabis Hajjuits, Mar.athas Bengalis, Sindis, 
(TUjt'iatis \>s;inus, *'tc 'I'll*' ongmal Hindu.s 
enti'ied Indi.i- hem<* lalle*! Himlnstaii — from 
llh' noitli west at some po'histoin’ time, ami 
^oon became the pudoininant lare m the 
peninsula. 

Hittites. V torgotti'u but oiu** might v people 
ot Seinitu laie, who (ontesfed tite entiy ot the 
Braeliti s into ( ana.m, and wag*'d wai with 
lcg\ pt and Assvna tor manv rentmies. Little 
is known .iboiit tlhin, but the\ s<>cin to havr' 
u.iK'd a might V empi^'e befw('en Eebaiioii .iiid 
the Euplnates. winch emiined tor mon* than .1 
thousand \e<irs, ami w.is dt'slioyed by the 
\ss\ii.in Sirgon II. 111 717 n.r , 

Hondurnns. White naiufs ot Hondur.is, of 
Sjianish desient ; t*'w m numb»'rs, the pojmla- 
tion being mostly ol mi\( d blood. 

Hor-Soks. A primitive Mongol-'! nrki rac«‘ of 
the I ib*dan ]»latean . 

Hottentots, or Khoi-KKoin. Tin* aboriginal 
Negio mh.abitants of S(uith Africa, winch tlit'v 
sliaissl with the P>ushrnen (r/.c ). Possibly llu* 
Biishrmn are ilegraded Hottentots, or the 
Hottentots are a cross between tlie Bantus from 
the noiih and the Ihishnn'ii, who would on 
tills vh'W' be the true aborigines. fhe only 
smviving race of j>ure Hottr'iitots aia* tin* Nainas 
ot Namarpialand • tin* Damaras, Gricpias, 
(ioiiai jiias, and Koranas, are other races in which 
Hottentot blood is mixed witli that of Bantu 
Nt'grcH's or of Enrop(*ans (mostly Boers), 'i'he 
Hottentots are a rhstmet branch of the Negro 
family, marked by extiennly long heads and 
high cheek-bones, a brow'msh-y<*llow coin- 
pk'xion witli other physical peculiarities exem- 
])litied in tlie sfj-talh'd " Hottentot Venus,” 
and also fc.und in the Bushmen. Their 
language is peculiar for its unique "clicks,” 
which no European can pronounce, and wdiich 
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socm to stand bctwron articulaic and inarticu- 
late speech. 

ffovas. The dominant Malagasy race of Mada- 
gascar, of Malay descent, mixed with Bantu 
Negro blood from Africa. They stand nearest to 
pure Malays of all Malagasy peoples. The 
existing French Protectorate was only estab- 
lished after much fighting with the warlike* Ilovas, 
who had conquered all the other native tribes. 

Hua»tec. S(*e Maya-Qtmche. 

Hungarians. See Ma(;Vars. 

Huns. A nomad rac(‘ of the Northern ^lon- 
golic family, prfibably of Turki stock, who 
settled in the niMghbourluxxl of the Volga and 
the Urals alx^it tin* dawn of the Christian era. 
In the fourth century they conquered and <lis- 
possessed the CXstrogoths and X'lsigoths f>n the 
T>anube. Ibider Attila, in the tilth century, 
they invaded (irecce and (iaid, and ])ushed tlu ir 
arms as far as Kome, w'hich was only saved b\ 
the diplomacy of the Pope. Tlu'ir cruel liercc'uess 
in war caused their gn'at leader to be known a- 
the Scourge of (iod. Tik<‘ the Mongols, tiny 
were f'Ssiuitially a race ol linjsenu'n, and then 
“ <leformed tigiires and liideous Mongolu faca *' 
added to the terror which they inspired \tter 
Nttila’s death in 453 the Ibiiis loll to put rs, .md 
soon were absoibe<l into other nations- r-spci 1- 
allv, perhaps, the Biilgars. 

Hunzas. S(‘e 1 )\ki>s, 

Hupas. See Athmiasian 

Harons, or Wyaadots. A Xortli Aineiuan 
Indian race ol Iroipio an sto. k, lorniePy 
inliabitmg the slioit's ot Lake Ibiron 

Hyksos. A Northern .Mongolu' .acr who 
invatled h'gypt and established th<* tl\nastv ot 
the ShepluTd kings about n c 

Ib«as. A N <'gro race which recently uuadi-d 
the (‘anuToons from the ilast they bung <lown 
ivory from the unexplorcil intiTior. Kit her 
Bantu, or Sudanese —qv'rhaps r(nint*cted with 
lh<' Azandeh {(f.v.). 

Iberi, or Iberiaas. .\n ancient race ol Westi in 
Haniiti‘s, related to the tair Berbers ol Mauritania, 
fhe Bas(]ues are probably descended troni tluan, 
and there is goo<l reason for ident living tlieiii 
with the Piets ot Scotland and the Irish aboiigincs 

Ibo. See A no. 

Icelanders. Inhabitants of Iceland, oiiginallv 
Norwegians, who settled there about the eii<l ol 
th(' ninth century. A typical tall, lair-haio'd, 
blue-eyed Scandmavian race. The Icelandic 
Saga.s form the chiet jxirt ot ancient Scan<lina\ lan 
literature. 

Idumaeans or Edomites. A warlike Si'initic 
race of C'anaanile stock, thought to be di*'>cend« d 
from Esau, who were conquered bv tin* Israelites 
under Saul and l)avi<l, and again bv Judas 
Maccabreus in 165 u.c.. alter whicli they dis- 
appear from history. 

Ife. See VoRtruAs. 

Igorrotes. An industrious agricultural race 
of the Philippine Islands. Indonesians ot Malay 
descent. w*ith a possible ('hinoso or Japanese 
clement. 

Illinois Indians. Sec ALOoNyyiAX. 

lllyrinns. A savage piratical race of the 
eastern Adriatic sea-boar<l, who were comfuered 
by the Romans, and were the last of the Balkan 
peoples to be civilised. Probably the modern 
AlKinians are descended from them, and they 
were among the first Aryan immigrants to 
Europe. 


llocanos. A Malay race of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Imerians. Sec* Gicoroians. 

Incas, I'he chief of the six Indian races, in- 
cluding the tjiiichuas aiul the warlike Chancas, 
which fornieilv occupied the central mountain- 
region ol Peru. 1 he Incas became the dominant 
race about kkk) a.i>., and built up a vast and 
]M‘ac<*tul 1 1 vulisation , in whitli a purely socialistic 
gov(TnnH'nt was succi-ssfullv administered. This 
Inca Empire w7is destroyed by the Spanish 
under I’lzarro in 15.3^, but the Inca Indians 
still survive* a-, a race in ('entral Peru, 
where tli(‘yare known as indu>trKms and honest 
agriculturists. 

Indians. Native race's fi) of India; {2) of 
North, ('(‘utral, and South America. 

Indo-Chinese. A set tutu eif tin* Southern 
Mongolu tami!\ , inhabiting the countries between 
India and ( Inna 

Indo-European, Indo-German. Set* Aryan 

Indonesians, fin light -colourtsl, non-Malav 
inhabitants oi the* Eastern Xtchipt lago anti South 
St‘a Islands, who are ot Kaucasic and ari* 

mostly brow'ii-skinneti I’olynesians i?/?.). Tlu'v 
also nil hidt* the Batjaiis ot Hatjan i , the Burns, 
Kortineui. an<l '-'uvu f>l tin Malay AiLhijitlago, 
.nid tin Mentawe\ Islanders (c/ <. ) 

Ingushis. Set ( m ( nLN/],s. 

Innuits. St'e h'.sKiMos 

lonians. (1) One of the thret* main Ht'llcnic 
ones f)! ant It nt (iret'Ci.. (j) (iaak inhabitants 
ol the coast (listTU ts and islamls ot Western \sia 
Miiutr, lorining the Ionian Ettigiu*. who jiasst'd 
in tht* sixth i cntui v n.t . under the Persian sw'ay. 

lown Indians. See sior vx. 

Iranians. \m ant inhabitants of flu* A^iar 
pLit^au ]»ound«tl ]>\ tlu* rntliis, the Tigris, 
ami the Ilimlu Rush. A stock ot tht* Aryan 
laniiiw now imliiding l\'isians, Afghans Balu- 
chis. Kurds, and Arnieman’' (</ e ). 

Irish. (?) I lu' abo; jgiiies ot irc'land, ])’‘oba])ly 
Iberians (,/ ,' ) (j) J lie later Krse-^peakmg 

inhabitants ol Irt'Kiml. a branch ot the Cioidelic 
<»r (,) ( elts. ( i) Modt'rn inhabitants of Irt'iand. 
mos'’tl\ ( eltic, but l.ngtl\- nuxed with 'rt'iiloiiK 
elements in the north, 

Iroquoian. t>ni* of tlu* lamilu's of North 
Americau Indians, including tlu* Irotpiois, or 
' M\ Nations,” who c onqrised tht* ^iohaw■ks, 
Out Idas ttnondagaN, Senecas, lus».aroras aiul 
Caxugas, tlu* Ihirons, or Wvandots, including 
tlic lent'-., am! tht* ( hcroket*s. 'J'hcir tt'rntory 
was rjjpei C'amula, roiuul tlu* great lakes, 
New York, and the X irginian Highlamls, and they 
])laved a large part m tlu* h'ranco-Bntish war- 
taie ot the eighteenth century. They are now' 
tew m numbeis ami contined to Indian Rc’-'cr- 
vations in the E.S. and Canada. 

Israelites. See J kws. 

Italians, (i) Ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
ot Elgin lan stock, probably Eastern Hamites, 
related to the Pelasgians [see Latins and 
Romans}. [2) Modt'rn Italians, mostly of Latin 
stock, crossed with I'eutonic (Gothic and Lom- 
bartl) blood. 

Italic. A stock of the Aryan family, including 
ancient and modern Italians (with ancient 
Romans), modiTn French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Roumauiau, witli l.atin (Spanish ancl 
I ’ort ug ucse ) .\ nu'rican s. 

Jallonke. See Mandinc;an. 

Jangalis. An ationguial Indian tribe, in- 
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habiting the forest ‘ district north of Cuttack — 
the most primitive race in all India. Perhaps 
an early Dra vidian {q.v,) stock. 

Japanese. A race of the Northern Mongolian 
family, probably originating in Korea, whence 
they spread to Japan and disposscsst'd the Amu 
aborigines, about the dawi of the Christian era. 
The most enterprising and civilised i)eople in 
Asia, often called “ the English of the Far East.” 
They possess a singularly high standard of honour 
and patriotism, which was tin* mam factor in 
their recent victory over Russia, and they are 
eminently warlike, besides producing industrious 
agriculturists and enterprising traders. Of 
short but sturdy stature, white skin and yellow 
or sallowish complexion, oblique eyes, black hair. 

Jats. A numerous agricultural race of the 
Punjab in North-west India. They are probably 
of an Aryan stock, but ethnologists disagree as to 
their history, assigning them ancient Scythian in- 
vaders, the Rajputs, or the Gipsies, for ancestors. 

Javanese. A Malay race inhabiting Java, 
wdiere they dispossessed the Negrito aborigine-, 
fsee KalangsJ in prehistoric times. The Sun- 
danese and Madurese are allied tribes, possessing 
parts of the island of Java, now under Dutch rule. 

Jebns. See YoRUiiAi>. 

Jews. Hebrews, or Israelites. The most im- 
portant of Semitic races, of the ancient ('anaauitc 
.stock. The Israelites descended from .Abraham . 
who came from Mesopotamia to ( anaan about 
2(Xx.) li.c. ; thence they migrated to Egypt, and 
returned to take possession of Palestine. Their 
history is familiar to all from the Bible. After the 
Roman capture of Jerusalem under 'I'ltus, 70 a.d., 
the Jews — as th(‘y were now called — were dis- 
persed though the vvorld, but they have retam<‘il 
their racial characteristics in rcmarkalile purity 
through long pcrsectitions, and now' play a 
great part in the commerce and finance of nearly 
all civilised countries, though they have no 
national unity or racial home. 

Jivaros. South American Indians m IVru, 
on the head-w'atcrs of the Amazon, 

JoJofs. See WoLOFS. 

Jvtes. Early inhabitants of Jutland, a Low 
German branch of Teutonic stock, who invadi^d 
England in the fifth century and made the lii'-t 
Teutonic settlement m that country, in Ktmt. 

KabarJs. A Western ('aucasian race, allu'd 
to the Circassians (q.v.) and presenting a high 
standard of physical beauty. 

Kikbyles. Sec Herbeks. 

Kacbartt. Natives of the Terai at the foot of 
the Himalayas, belonging to the Tibetan stock of 
the Southern Mongolic family 

Kafirs, or Kaffirs. Generic name of the fierce 
and warlike Bantu Negro races which occupied 
the .south-eastern seaboard of South Africa when 
Europeans first colonised that country. They 
then neUl all the coast lands from the Gamboc;s 
to the Limpopo. The southern part (Kaffraria) 
l>elonged to the Kafirs proper, and the northern 
(Zululand) to the Zulus, an allied race, but usually 
distinguished from the Kafirs, or Ama-Xosa, 
whose chief tribes are Galekas, Gaikas and 
Tembu.s Throughout the greater part of 

the nineteenth century the English s<*ttlers 
were engaged in constant Kafir wars, which 
resulted in the gradual subjugation of both 
Kafirs and Zulus. 

KaHts. Fair-skinned mountaineers of Kafiri- 
^tan, between the Kabul River and Hindu Kush. 
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An offshoot of the Aryan family, thought by 
some to he descendants in part of the Greek 
troops with which Alexander the Great invaded 
India. 

Kakhyens. A race of freebooters, inhabiting 
the northern frontiers of Burma, whence they 
raid the more civilised agriculturists of the plains 
and levy blackmail. A Southern Mongolic race 
of Indo-Chinese stock. 

Kalaags. A recently extinct Negrito race of 
Java, remnants of the aborigines of that island ; 
small, black and woolly-haired, with very 
retreating forehead and projecting jaws. The 
most ape-hke of human beings, and the nearest 
approach yet found to the ” missing link ” 
between man ami ape. They belonged to the 
Oceanic Negro family. 

Kalrauks. The Western Mongol stock of the 
Northfin Mongolic family, scattc'red through 
t'entral Asia, and extending into Southern 
Russia. Nomadic pastors, owning large flocks 
and herds, and living in tents on the great 
stcpp»‘s, they include the tribes of the Chorasscs, 
Turguts, Klioshots, ami Durbats. .V large horde 
of Kalmuks inva<Ied Russia in ibi^o, ami settleil 
th(‘re for a century, but in 1771 most of them 
were expi'lled, and emlun'd great sufferings on 
the inarch to China, so hnlluintly tiesenbed by 
De (,Juimy. rhcsi* were mainly Khosliots ami 
Durbats. 

Kamchadales. Siberian branch of the 
Northern Mongolic family, inhaliiting Kam- 
chatka : a hardy race of hunters and lishers. 

Kanakas. A name given to South Sea Is- 
landers, generally by sailors and traders, and 
especially to Polynesian labourers ^ imj>orte<l 
to Queensland. 

Kanakas, or Bakanaka. Negro aborigines 
of Angoki, probably akin to the Bushmen, 
Other similar tribes are the Korokas, Kulabes, 
Kwamles and Kwissis. 

Kanaresc. Mongoloid aborigines of Mysore 
in India. See Dkavipians. 

Kanembu, Kanuris. See Lake Chau GROin\ 

Kara>Kalpaks, or Black Bonnets. A brancli of 
lh<‘ Turki stock of the Nortliern Mongrihe family, 
d\v(‘lhng on the .south-east of the Aral S-a ami 
m th(' Oxus basin. A pacific pastoral race, 
donuiiatefl by their warlike relatives, the nomadic 
Kirghiz, ami now' subject lo Russia. 

Kara-Kirghiz. See Kiki.uiz. 

Karelians. An Eastern branch of Baltic 
Finns dwelling in the eastern parts of Finland 
an<l adjoining provinces of Russia. Probably 
a Slavo-Mongolic mixture in which the original 
Mongolic element has been largely eliminated. 

Karena. Inhabitant.s of Burma, of the Indo- 
('hinese branch of the Southern Mongolic family. 
Largely Christianised. Formerly oppressed by 
the Burmans, than whom they are less clever, 
but more industrious. Agriculturists, 

Karont. A Negrito race of New Guinea, of 
very degraded type, and addicted to canni- 
balism. 

Kargoa. Sec Nuba Group. 

Katbmtrit. Natives of Kashmir, belonging 
to the Hindu branch of the Aryan family. Of 
fine physique, but corrupt and untrustworthy. 

Kaateake. See Man ding an. 

Kazakt. See Kirghiz. 

Kclta, or Celta. A ntock of the Aryan family 
which settled in France and the British Islanas 
in prehistoric times. The Gauls and BUgaEi of 
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Ca'sar’s time and the early Briton*^ represent 
them. They are (.livuled into two l)ranches, (»oi- 
delic and Brythonic C elts, resj)(‘c lively known 
also as CJ and B Celts, Irom a lin‘»uislie pecu- 
liarity. 'J'he former are represented in modern 
times by Irish, Manx, and Scottish Highlanders ; 
the latter by Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. The 
typical Celt was probably a tall, broad-headed 
individual, with prominent nose, higli cheek- 
bones, light hair aiul eyes, d'he small, round- 
headed. dark race which is also classed as C'eltic, 
is more probably an (‘arlior Hamitic type, allied 
to the Basques {c/.c.). 

Khulkas. A nomadic race of Eastern MongiiK, 
occupying the Ciubi desert. 

Khamtis. An Assamese race — Indo-C'hmose 
.stock of Southern Mongohe family — m the 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

Khasis. An Iiuio-Cdiinese hill tnlx* ol Southern 
Mongohe family, in Kha?.i Hills ol Assam. 

Khoi-Khoin. The name gi\ eii to tlumiselves 
by the Hotteatets 

KKoskots. See K.vlmtk^. 

Kickapoos. See Ai.ooNiiriAX. 

Kiowas. A North American Indian race in 
Oklahoma. 

Kipekaks. A Turki raci‘ oi Northern Mongohe 
family, settled in eksenth century between 
Crals and Uoii. In tlie muldh^ ot the thirteenth 
century, Batu Khan, a son ot (brngliiz Khun, led 
them to conquer all Central and S nith I<u>sia, 
where they tonmled the k'nipire ol the Gt>lden 
Horde. It was liroken up by I'anu'rlane about 
I3QO, and from its fragments aroM* the Khanatt's 
of Astrakhan, the Crimea, etc., now absorbed by 
Russia. From the Eastern Kipchaks are des- 
cended the Kirghiz (r/.i .), one ol wIiom- horih'-^ is 
still known as Kipchak. Tlu‘ modem Kipchaks 
are nomadic, and i:\e by stock- hedmg m the 
steppes of vse-^tern rnrkestan. 

Kirantis. A Tibetan race of Ivi^t N'tqial. of 
South<*rn Mongohe family. 

Kirgkiz. A nornavlic peojjle of Central \sia, 
where they occupy the va.-t stepjx*-. winch he to 
the north of Turkestan. 'I'liey are dt'seended 
from the Kipchaks (-/./■) of tlie (ioldeu Horde. 
They form a group ol th<* I'urki "lock of th<' 
Northern Mongohe family. rh<‘ Kara Kiighiz, 
w*ho inhabit the uplands between the Is-iik-KuI 
and the Kuen-Lun, are tin* oldest Turki nomads 
ot whom there is any historical record. un<l arc 
divided into On and Sol — right and left wings. 
The Kirghiz jiroper, w ho call themselves Kazaks, 
or “ riders,” roam from Take BaVash to the 
Volga, over the \^ast level stcpt)es, where they 
dwell in skin tents and sujiport themselves by 
breeding camels, hor.ses, oxen, sheep and goats. 
They live in the saddle, and w^ere formerly a 
warlike people, who once could put 4 a),fxx> 
lighting men in the field. They are divided into 
four hordes — Great. Middle or Kipchak, Little, 
and Inner. They are all now under Russian 
dominion. 

Klthift. See Cmechenzes. 

Kttiis. See Temne Group, 

KiziLBatkift. Persianised Turki.s of Afghan- 
istan, l>eIonging to Turki branch of Northern 
^lon^olic family, who supply the chief com- 
mercial classes of Afghanistan. 

Kolajia. See Nuba Group. 

Kolariaai. One of the three non-Aryan 
races to which the primitive inhabitants of 
India belonged, of the Indo-Chinese stock of the 
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Southern Mongohe family. They entered Bengal 
from the north-east, and are now represented by 
a few scattered tribes, like the Saiitals, Mundas, 
Kurkus, and Bhils. 

Koraaas. See Hottentots, 

Koreans. Natives of Korea, belonging to the 
Koreo- Japanese stock of the Northern Mongol 
family They stand midway between ('hinese and 
Japanese, the latter being probably their des- 
cendants, and art* taller, with lighter complexion 
and more regular leaturos, than the typical 
Mongol. I'heir civilisation is ot ('hinese origin. 
J'hey are not warlike, but are prosperous 
agncultiinsts. 

Korokas. See Kanaka.s. 

Korungas. See Wadai Group. 

Koryaks. An Arctic race of North-east 
SilxTia, allied to the ('hukchis (q.x’.)> 

Krej. See Nilitic Group. 

Krim-Tartars. See Tartars. 

Kms, or Krookoys. Sudanese Negroes of 
Liberian (iroup. Bold an<l skilful boatmen, 
einjiloyed lor that purpose all along the West 
\tncan ('oast. 

Kulakes. See Kanakas, 

Kulfaas, Kunjaras. See Nuii\ Group. 

Kurds. Native-* ot Kurdistan, partly noma<l 
and ])ast<>ial, partly settle<l and agricultural, 
A he/(e and warlike peojile. they ure much given 
to raiding, and were utilised by the Sultan to 
oppress the Armenians, Th(‘y havt* settknl m 
Kurdistan from time nnmeinonal, and belong to 
the Iranian stock of the ,\ryan himily. 

Kurile Islanders. See .\inus. 

Kuriats. See Le.sghians. 

Kurkus. A broken Kolai lan tribe, allied to the 
Santals of Central India, belonging to the Indo- 
( hinese branch ot Southern Mongohe family. 

Kutekins. See Athapascan. 

Kwandes, Kwisses. See Kanakas. 

Ladakkis. N'ativts ol Ladakh in the 
Eppei Indus \’alU‘y. belonging to the lib(*tan 
stock of the Southern Mongolic family, coii- 
<iuercd by Kashmir in seventeenth century. 

Lake bkad Group. A group ol Sudanese 
Negro tribes, inhabiting the districts round Lake 
( had, including Kanembus, Kanuris, Baghinnis 
(warlike slave-raideis). Mandaras, Y«*dinas, 
Logons. Mosgus, Biilalas, Saras, etc. 

LampoAgs. Malay inliabitants of Southern 
Sumatra. 

Lamuls. See Tunoi'ses. 

LaadumaAS. Sudanese Negroes of Senegambia. 

Laos. Sec Shans. 

Lapps. A branch of the Finno-Ugrian .stock 
of the Northern Mongolic family, inhabiting the 
parts of Norw'ay, Sweden, Finland, and Ru.ssia 
collectively known as Lapland. They are tht 
shorte.st and broadest-skulled people in Europe. 
Most of them are nornad.s, who live by their vast 
reindeer herds, though some have become 
settled and live by fishing and hunting. They 
are closely allied to the Baltic Finns* and like 
them show traces of a mixture of (^aucasic 
blood. ^ 

Lasears. A term applied to sailors of Indian 
and Malay seafaring races, employed on British 

Latias. The ancient inhabitants of Latium. 
the district of Central Italv which lay between 
the Tiber and the Llris, ana included the Roman 
Campagna* They absorbed the earlier allied 
races of Oscans, Sabines, Sanmites, and 
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Umbrians, and formed a league of thirty cities, 
winch warred for some generations with Home 
and then fell under the Homan dominion. Hoim‘ 
itself was originally a Latin city. The ancient 
population of Italy was divided irvlo three g, atles : 
Homan citizens-- not neci'ssanly residents m 
Rome — J-atins, and Italians The Latins are a 
branch of the Italic stock ol the Aryan family 
Latin or Romance Races. A name oftim given 
to the motlern races which speak a Homaiice 
language derived from Latin, and belong m 
whole or ]>art to the Italic stock of the Arvan 
tamily. They include Italians, Lnuich (including 
ProveneaN), Spaniards, Portuguese, and Hou- 
manians. 

Latin Americans. The white inhabitants of 
South America, of Spanish or Portuguese th'scent, 
and speaking tlu'sc langnag(‘s. 

Lazes. Sec (ihOKOiANs. 

Lencan. A group ot stnni'CiviUscd Central 
American Indian tribes, iiKludmg ChontaL, 
Hamas. Payas. Wnlwas. and (iiiatusas. 

Lepchas. Natives of Sikkim and Phutan. 
lu'longmg to the iibetan stock ot tlu' Sunt hem 
Mongolic family. 

LesgKtans. A bramli td tin- I'.astern stock 
of the Caucasian family, inhabiting the I*]astorn 
('aucasiis. W ild mouiitam tribes, as ho long 
ottered an nna\aihng resNiance to the Htissian 
arms under Shamyl (1850)- Ihmr duel tnla s 
are tlu^ Avars (the most cultisated and powerin'). 
Andis, Dargos. Dabs and Kiinnis 

Lettic. .V siixk ot tiie Arvan l.imily, im hid- 
ing Ltlts, LilhnuiiKnis ami the extinct Piuc/i, 
Hornssiaus. 01 Old Puissians, Irom whom 
modern Prussia takes it> nani'* rin I rtts and 
Lithuanians m the filti-eiith C('nini\ tornied a 
nnitc'd peojile, inhabiting llie south W(st ot 
Hiissia, Irom Conrlaiid to Odessa Att« rwauL 
they passed under P(»lisli ami tlu'ii Hnssian 
ilominion. They are mov nutstk pisisant 
agricnltnrists. They arc* tiiii and w< II built, 
with line feature's and i)lne c s cs. 

Letts. Sc'c Li:i iii . 

Liberian Group. Sudanese Xcgio tribes, in- 
habiting tile Ciram (.‘oast cd We"! \luca. 1 he* 
Krus or Kroobo\ s {(/.e.), (^)ueahs and liassas 
are their duel tribes. 

Liberians. Native’s ol tlie iiegio lepnblu ot 
Liberia on the* Guinea Co.ist. ]>aitly descended 
Irom lived slaves ol all rae c*-, but mainly belong- 
ing to the Liberian grouf). 

Libyans. An ancient lair-haiied ami light 
skinned race ol Nortlicrn Africa, akin to the 
modern PcTbers, belonging to tlie westein 
slock of the Hamitic famih . '1 hev av<* eU’picte'd 

on Egyptian monumcnl.s of lilteenth century n.c. 

Ligures, or Ligurians. An aiu iciit race ot 
the western stock ol the Hanntic family, jirobablv 
the aborigines of North-W’evst Ital\’ round Genoa, 
to w'hom the Siculi, Sards and Corsicans were 
apparently akin. , 

Limbas. See Temnk GRorn. 

Lithuanians. Sec Lkttic. 

Livonians. A branch ol Baltic Finns, belong- 
ing to the FinnO'Pgrian stock of the Northern 
Mongolic family ; a dw’indlod remnant now- 
in habits the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

Logons. See Lake Chap Group. 

Loloa. A fair -com plexioned aboriginal race 
on the frontiers of Chlha and Tibet, belonging to 
the Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family. 


Lombards. A race* of reutonic slock, fonnerly 
settled m the district of the Lower Elbe, wdio 
mvailcd Italy ni and there lounded a powvr- 
lul Lombard kingdom under Alboin and his 
successors. Tlie Lombaids w’(?re at first fierce 
warriors and little more* ; but they soon fell 
under .the miluenci! ot Italian civilisation, and ' 
weie merged into the Italian race when Charle- 
magii(‘ destroyed their independence in 774. 
rheii name and some traces ol their racial 
character still remain m Lcjuibardy, betw'cen the 
Alps and the 1 \). 

Luckuans. Natives of the Luchu or Liu-Kui 
ArchijK’lago, between Japan and Formosa, 
resembling the Ja^ianc-si*, but with differences 
which are attributed to a cross of the aboriginal 
Ainu blood. 'I hey belong to the Koreo- Japanese 
^totk of the Northern Mongolic family. 

Lushais. A w*arlike lace of Tibetan stock 
inhabiting the Liishai Hills on the confines ol 
Assam, Bimgal ami Burma, 

Mabas. See Wapai Groui*. 

Macedonians. A warlike ])eople of ancient 
Ciieefc*. who attained their greatest p(3wer under 
Alexander the C'.reat. They were not true 
Hellenes, but a race ol wild mountain tribes 
pn»bablv ol Hanntic origin. Modern Macedonia 
Is peopled !)}• an ('xireiiiely mixed race of Greeks, 
Bulgarians, 'hulks, etc., among wliom some 
descendants ot the ancient Macedonians may 
no doubt be tound 

Macusis. See ( a ribs. 

Madis. >ee Nil me (iRorr. 

Madurese. A Malav lace inhabiting Java, 
and allied to the Javanese (r/.i .). 

Magars. A Tibetan tribe of Western Nepal 

Magwangwaras. A lierct* predatory race of 
Bvintn Negroe**, occiipvmg the head- waters of 
the Kovnma Rivir m East’Ceritral Africa. 

Magyars. A warlike and now highly civilised 
r.ue belonging to the Fmno- 1 'grian stock of 
the NorthiTii Mongolic family. They first 
appeared in Europe’ about a thousand years 
.igo Ix-ing piobablv Scythian ((/.a.) immigrants 
Iniin the C.ispian ilistnct. They comiuered the 
Roman piovmcis of IVinnonia and Dacia, and 
tliere founded the Kingdom of Hungary m the 
\ear khh). ihey are still the dominant race in 
Hungary, winch now forms part of the Austro- 
Hungarian l*:m})ire. and preserve their Finno- 
Lgiian speech. They are a chivalrous and 
highly intelligent race, whose Mongolic de.scent 
is no longer perceptible m their wiiitc skins and 
Tt'gular, often handsome features. Probably 
this IS due to frequent crossing of blocxl with 
(hrman, Slav and Roumanian neighbours. 

Mabrattas. See Marathis. 

Makololos. A warlike branch of the Basuto 
race ot Bantu Negroes who, in 1835, moved 
north and con<]uercd the Barotses, only to be 
reduced by them to vassalage about 1864, 

Makuas. A savage cannibal race of Bantu 
Negroes, living north of the Zambesi in Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Malagasy. A Malavo-African people of mixed 
blooil, inhabiting Madagascar, The Hovas 
(t/./'.) are the dominant tribe. 

Malays. The dominant native race of Malay- 
sia, the chief stock of the Oceanic Mongolic 
family. They are of a distinctly Mongolic 
physical type, of low stature and yellowish colour, 
with high check-bones, black lank hair and 
broad skulls. They may be divided into three 
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races : the Orang-Bcnua, or men of the soil, 
the indigenous Malay tribes at a low stage of 
culture ; the Orang-Laut, or men of the sea, 
who live by fishing and piracy ; and the Oraiig- 
Malayu, or civilised Malays proper. They in- 
habit the southern provinces of Sumatra, the 
native states of the Malay Peninsula (Kelantan, 
etc.), the British Straits Settlements (Johor, 
Perak, Selangor, etc.), parts ot Borneo, Temate, 
Tidor and the Banda Islands, and many islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. 'I'liey have wandered 
as far as Madagascar, where the Malagasy 
are Malays crossed with Negro blood. They 
were formerly warlike and much given to 
iracy, but are now the chief trading race of 
outh-easteru Asia. Their origin is dubious, 
but Sumatra is generally regarded as their 
original home. Of kindred hUxuI are many so- 
called Proto-;Malay racc.^. such as the Achinese, 
Javanese, Sundanese. Dyaks, etc. 

Malayalim. Sec Dr.widians. 

Maachtts. The dominant native race of 
Manchuria, who conquered Cliina m the seven- 
teenth century and founded the existing Chinese 
dynasty. They are of the Mongol stock of the 
Northern Mongolic f imily. Ihey first appear 
in history in the thirteenth century, when a 
number of nomad Manchu tribes were fonneil 
into a single people, riiey probably originated 
ill' Siberia, where the Tunguses {q.v.) represent 
#!^ir primitive stock. 

Maadaas. See Siouan. 

Maadaras. See Lakk Chad (>Kuri*. 

Maadiagaas. The chief race ol Sudanese 
Negroes in the Western Sudan, with numerous 
branches between the I’ppcT Niger and the 
coast, inclmlmg Mande or MandingfX'S, Bam- 
baras, Jallonkes, Kassonkes, Masinas, Sarakoles, 
Sohmas, Susus, etc. Tmibuctoo was formerly 
the capital of the Mandmgan empire, betore it 
fell under Berber domination. A larg(‘ ]>ropor- 
tion of American N(‘grocs are descended from 
s’ave.s of Mandingan origin, 

Mangbattu. Sudanese negroes of W'elle group, 
noted for their pronounced cannibalism. 

Maagkassara. Malay nativ’es of Macassa.*, 
in ('elebes, under Dutch rule. 

Maaipvris. Natives of Afariipur, Indweeii 
Burma and Assam, mostly hillnien of 

mixixl Burmese and Hindu blood, but classed 
with the Indo-('limese stock ot tin* Soutliera 
Mongolic family. 

Maa-Tsei. Inhabitants of the mountain dis- 
tnct.s of Sze-chiien m (diixia, akin to Lolos (q.v.). m 

Manx or Maaxmea. inhaiiitants ot the Isle 
of Man, t)elojigmg to the fadtic stock of the 
Aryan family, and the Goidelic or Q Celt 
branch of it. There is a strong Scandinavian 
element in their blood, from the numerous 
invasions of the old Norse pirat<*s Their 
customs are also strongly marked by the Scan- 
dinavian element. 

Maayttcmax. Warlike Bantu Nc^grocjs of the 
Upper Congo, long allied with the Arab slave- 
traders. 

Maoris. The aborigines of New' Zealand, 
belonging to the tall browm race of Polynesians 
iq.v.), a branch of the Indonesian family. A 
brave, generous and warlike people, who are said 
to have reache<l New' Zealand from the I’aciiic 
islands about a thousand years ago, they are 
one of the few native races which |>romise to 
assimilate western civilisation with success. 
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Marathis, or Mabrattas. A numerous Indian 
race of mixed origin, prolxably of aboriginal 
(Dravidian) blood in the main, with a Hindu 
clement. They inhabit We.st and Central India, 
where they became the dominant pow'cr under 
Sivaji in the scventeentli century. The English 
had long and bloody contests with these w'ild 
and w'arlike mountaineers, wdio founded several 
reat native states, some of which (Gwalior and 
ndore) survive* to this day. 

Maroaites. A sturdy, warlike Christian race 
of mountaineers in the Lebanon, belonging to 
the Syrian branch of the Arama*an stock of the 
Semitic family. Imjilacabk* foes of the Druses, 
with whom they are constantly at war. 

Marquesans. See Polynesians. 

Masais. A branch ol the KastCTii Hamites, 
st'ttled in British Hast Africa on the 'I'ana Kiver, 
A finely-built race, whom only their chocolate 
colour and Inzzy hair prevent from ])assing for 
Europeans. Extremely warlike and intelligent, 
they are confirmed raiders and cattle lifters, 

MasKoaas. Natives of Mashonaland, in South- 
eastern Rhodesia, formerly the halt-fabulous 
empire of the Monomotapa, and the home* of a 
forgotten civilisation, to which the rums of Zim 
babye and other similar n‘lics bear witness. 
I'he Mashonas are Bantu Negroes, a peac<*!ul. 
indu.stnous jx‘opl<‘, who were subjugated about 
1838 by the Matabeles under Umsilikatzi, and 
are now iindtr Jhitish rule. 

Massaebutett ladiaat. See Atr.oNijriAN. 

Masxalitft. See Wadai (Wo ire. 

Matabeles. A branch of the Zulu race of 
Bantu Negroes, which was expi'lled from Ziilii- 
land in 1838, and computed the Mashonas, in 
riKMlern HhcKlesia, under Umsilikatzi. Likt* tin* 
Zulus, they were jiroini and fearless warriors, 
who were only subjugated with dilficulty by 
the English m 1893, and revollfui uiiMiccesstully 
111 i8g0. 

Matacoaas. A South .'\nuTican Indian race 
on the \'ernH‘jo Kivt‘r m Argentine. 

Mauri. See Moors. 

Maviti. Bantu Negr(H*s of the Uppei Shire 
m British South ( eiitral Africa, of Zulu stock, 
who came as conciuc'iors from the south. 

Maya^Quiche. A group of ('<•’• tral Ainencaii 
Indian races, mostly m ymatan an<l (Wiateniala. 
It UK hides the Mayas ot Yiicataii, Zendals and 
Zotzilsof C hiapas, Qiiichc*s, ('hols, Pokomans, and 
Zutiigils of (iiiatemala, Iluastecs am! 'f otonacs 
of Vera Cruz. Like the Aztecs, the Mavas 
possc'ssed an ancient civilisation and system of 
picture writing. 

Maypurtt. Sc-e Araw'aks. 

MbeAfPft. Indigenous Bantu N(‘grcK*s of Eivnch 
E(|iiatorial Africa, about (k)i*isco Bay. 

MeUnettaua. The indigenous natives of the 
Western Pacific Islands, forming a distinct stock 
of the Oceanic Nc‘gro family of Ethiopic Man. 
They are long-skulled, or dohchcxephaiic, wuth 
the lowest cephalic index of all known races, 
prognathous, broad-nos<»d, of a .sooty-black 
colour, with black frizzy hair, and of low stature. 
They are at a low stage of culture, l)eing very 
savage, bkxxJthirsty, and treacherous, mostly 
cannibals and head-hunters, with Utile s<x:ial 
organisation. They include the Fijians and the 
natives of the New Hebrides, the Solomon, 
Admiralty, Bismarck, and Loyalty Islands, New 
Britain, New Ireland, New Cale<lonla, and other 
islands of the Eastern Pacific. 1 hey are closely 
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allied to the Papuans under which name 

some etlmologists prefer to class the whole body 
of Melanesians. 

Melanockroi. A suggest<*d division of ('aucasic 
Man, in which a pale skin is typicjdly accompanied 
by dark hair aiul ey(‘s ; it wcnild thus include 
the Hamitic and Semitic families, with the 
Hellenic, Italic, and ('eltic stocks of the Aryan 
family. 

Mendis. See TaMNE Clkorr. 

Mentawey Islanders. A remnant of the 
aboriginal Ikilynesian rac(* dispossess(‘d l>y lh(‘ 
Malays, off the coast of Sumatra. 

Mestizos, (aoss-breeds betv\een Europeans 
and Indians, in Spanish and Portuguese Anu*nea. 

Mexicans. See Azti-cs and Naiu’ans. Also the 
modern inhabitants of Mexico, who are of Spanish 
descent, w’lth a strong infusion of Indian bUMnl. 

Micmacs. An Indian race of Nov.i Scotia, 
in whom some ethnologists think tiiat a trace of 
Norse blood, dating from t!u‘ pre-Columbian 
discovery of America, is p(>rceplil»ie. 

Minaeans. See lliMVAHircs. 

Mingrelians. See Cihoioa \xs, 

Minh-huongs. Eianc<)-Annames<* half bnails 
in ( ochin ('hina, an increasing race who make 
vt'i'v valuable colonist'. 

Minnetarees. SieSioi'VN. 

MisKmis. Awihl I'llvtan hill trilu* occnjn iiig 
tile jungle covered hilK thioiigh which th(‘ 
Brahmaputra Hows, on the northern bonier of 
Assam. W'arbke and tuibiilent, 

Missouri Indians. See Sioi an 

Mixtccs. \n ancient Mexican r,n c*. eontem- 
jiorary with the Toitecs (i/.r.), piob.ibly repre- 
‘xtMitecl bv till' moilern Mi/tc'cs of Oajaca. 

Moabites. An aiu ient pastoral race of Si niilu 
origin, ethnologicalb cognate' witli the Israelites, 
who dwelt on the east of the Head Sia, and are 
now extinct. 

Moesogotks. Se<' ( Joins, 

Mohawks. See 1 KO(,.»rorAN. 

Mohicans. Om* of the most famous and war- 
like of redskin races, inimortalneil by Femmore 
(*< oper. See Ai ooNciri \n. 

Mojos, or Moxos. A yellowish Indian race* of 
Bolivia, akin to the ('hu|uitos. 

Mokis. See Shosuoni-.an. 

Mongolic. One of the four grc’at divisions of 
mankind. Typicallv I'liaractcrised b\ \ellowish 
skin, broad. Hat features with promuunt clu-ek- 
bones, broad skulls, mesogiialhou'’ jaw>, and 
oblique, almond-shaped eyes, with black, lank 
and coarse hair. Tlie Maiichus are a typical 
Mongolic race. The Mongolic races arc mostly 
found in Asia, which is chn‘Hy peopled by their 
stocks. The name Mongolic has replaced the 
older " Turanian.” 

Mongols. A stock of the Northern JMongolic, 
otherwise knowui as Mongolo- Tartar or Ural- 
Altaic, family, from whom the general term 
of Mongolic is derived. J he name sec*ms origin- 
ally to have meant ” brave,” and the Mongols 
have provided some of the most fierce and war- 
like races of history. They originated as scattered 
tribCvS in modern Mongolia. Under Geiighiz Khan 
tltoy were formed into a confederacy which con- 
quered the whole of Central Asia in the thirteenth 
century, thanks to an unlimited supply of hardy 
and very mobile horsemen. The existing Mongol 
tribes, nomad pastors of Mongolia in Central 
Asia, are divided into Sharras or Eastern Kal- 
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muks, or Western Buriats, or Siberian Mongols, 
and Tunguses, including Manchiis (q,v,). 

Montenegrins. A Servian race of civilised 
mountaineers, inhabiting the rugged district 
of Montenegro : the only Balkan race which 
preser ved independence and C'hristiamty against 
the J'urkish conquerors, d heir history is one of 
constant wailare with tlie Turks, and they have 
thus preserv^ed the primitive virtues of the 
warrior in great perfection. 

Moors. The ancumt Moors, or Mauri, were the 
inhabitants of the Roman jirovmcc of Maure- 
tania, iinighly mchnliiig the modern Algeria and 
M(»rocco. I'hey were probably of mixed descent, 
partly Semitic from Arabia, partly Western 
Hanntic from indigenous sources. In modern times 
the name is applied (i) to the invaders and con- 
querors of Spain in the Middle Ages, wdio were 
mostly of Arab and Berber stock ; ( 2 ) to the 
present inliabitants of Morocco and the Barbary 
States, of the same stocks, with a large infusion of 
Sudanese Negro blood. The Moors have ahvays 
been a turbulent an<i w'arlike people, who fur- 
nisheil the most notorious pirates of modern 
history, thanks to tlieir coininanding position on 
the gri'at highway of sea-borne commerce. 

Moquia. See UrKBio Indians 

Mordvins. A branch of the Finns {(/.?'.), forming 
small communities on the banks of th? Vo’ga. 

Mosgus. See I^akk ('had Group. 

Mossis. S('e NTofrian Group. 

Mpong wes. A Bantu Negro race on the Gab^n 
Fsluary m French Fijuatonal Africa, given ic 
drink and boasting, of little economic value, 
though once powiTfuk 

Mulattos. Half-breeds between whites and 
m groes. 

Muadas. -V Kolarian race of Lower Bengal, 
with pO'»‘'ible traces ol Negroid blood. 

Muadrucus. Sec I upi-Guarani. 

Mundus. SeeNTunc C^roup. 

Muski-Koago. Bantu Negroes of I’ortuguese 
West Alrica. still in an absolutely savage state. 

Muskhogeaa, or Appalachian. A group of 
North .American Indian tribes, formerly occupy- 
ing tlu' soutli-eastern corner of the present 
Uniteil States, south of Tennessee, and east of 
Vrkansas. Foimerly a pow'erful confederacy of 
warlike hunter^, they are now' extinct or confined 
to Indian reservations. The chief tribes are 
Alibainus, Apalachis, ('hickasaws. Choktaw's. 
Creeks or Muskhogees, and Seminoles. 

Myceaceaas. The inhabitants of ancient My- 
cenir, one of thi* chiot centres of prehistoric 
rulture in Greece belore the Homeric age. 
Recent excavations, at Mycena* itsell, at Cnossos 
in C'nde, and other contemporary sites of 
government, have thrown light on the remarkable 
civilisation which then existed. The Mycenaeans, 
Cretans, and their kindred peoples w'ore prob- 
ably a m’xed Caucasic race, with affinities to the 
later Aryan .Ach«Tans and to the aboriginal 
Hamitic Pelasgians ; but nothing is yet certainly 
known of their ethnological place. 

Nagars. Sec Dard.s. 

Nagas. Aborigines of the Naga Hills, in South 
Assam, semi-savage and formerly accustomed 
to raid the British provinces ; now' luuler British 
rule. They are of Tibetan stock. 

Nahuaas, or Mexican Indians. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of modern Mexico, whose history' 
dates back to the sixth century. The oldest of 
the Nahuan races was that of the Toitecs, who 
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established a civilisation marked by architectural 
and artistic monuments still existing, north of 
the valley of Anahuac, They were followed by 
the ruder Chichiniecs and the Aztecs [q.v,). Other 
branches of the same race are the Pipils and the 
Niquirans of Nicaragua. 

Naimans. (i) See Sh arras. (2) A tribe of 
the Middle Horde of the Kazaks. See Kirohiz. 

Nairs. A Hindu tribe of Malabar, dis- 
tinguished by their pt‘culiar marriage customs. 
They practise polyandry, and a Nair's property 
descends not to his own but to his sister’s 
children. 

Namas or Namaquas. A Hottentot trilie of 
Namaqualand, the true aborigines and the 
principal representatives of the Hottentots {q.v.). 
Scattered in small jiastoral groups. 

Natchez Indians. An extinct Nortli AnuTican 
Indian race, formerly inhabiting the region of the 
T^ower Mississippi. 

Navajos. See Athabascan. 

Neanderthal Man. A rac(‘ oi primitive man, 
represented only by a skull ami a lew bone-^ 
found in a limestone cave of the Neanderthal 
in Rhenish Prussia in i8^b. The mo>t ape-hke 
race yet known, and probably the olde'^t. 

Negritoes. A branch of Kthiopic Man found 
in Central Africa, and in the Amlaman'^. tlie 
Malay Peninsula ami the Philippines, akin to 
negroes but of smaller str.tun* and nioia* ape-hke. 
Possibly the primitive stock from which the 
Negroes {q.v.) were developtul. 

Negroes. The most uiiinerou*' bram h oi 
Kthiopic Man, divided into \frican (SudancM*, 
Bantu, and Hottentot-Biishrnan ; and Oceanic 
(Papuan, Melanesian, and .-Vustrahau; sections 
American Negro* s are <l('scemh'<i from \frican 
slaves, mostly ot Sudanese origin. See HA^'Il \Ns. 

Nempes. See Nk.lri \n Hroi p. 

Nestorians. A. Svnan race, Ik longing to the 
.Aramrean stock of the Semitu lannlv di'- 
tmguishefi by a spr^cial form of C hn^tian b» lief, 
who were t 1 riv<^n out of the Homan Ibiqnre m tic- 
fifth century, and who-vc d<'sct'mlants now foim a 
special community in tlie mountain rangi ^ of 
\nrdistan. Ihev are poor and iliit('"'ale A 
oranch of Ne>torian> fraind in I ravam ore. 
where they go bv nani<' of S\ nan ( )insti.iii'>. 

New Guinea Natives. See IHiu ans. 

New Zealanders, f i ) Aborigines ;*,( #• Maoris]. 
(2) White inhabitants of Nt w Zealand, of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. 

Nez Perces. A tribe of North .\nurican 
Indians, in British ( olumbia and Idaho, part of 
whom are well advanced in civilisation. 

Niam^Niam. St^e Azandkh. 

Nicaraguans. Wfiite nativ<‘> of Nicaragua, 
HI Central America, of Sfiamsh descent, with 
Indian and negro elemi^iits. 

Nicobarese. Natives of f fie Nu obar IsJanrls, 
of Malay blood mixed with that of the Mon- 
golic aborigines. Kcjrmeriy given to piracy. 

Nigerian Croup. A grcaij> of Sudanese Negro 
tribes, all of allied stocks, inhabiting the Niger 
Delta, the Oil Kivti*, Lower Benu(‘, ami Nigtr 
region, including the Niger Ikmd. Amongst tfu ni 
are the people of Benin - noted for Ifieir vast 
human sacrifices — the Abo, Ni nipe, Nupe, Akasa. 
Qua, Ehk, Okrika, Akpa, Mossi, Snmereh, aiicl 
many other tnlx's. 

Nilttic Group. Another group of Sudanese* 
Negro tnlje.s, inhabiting the districts of the 
White Nile, Sobat, and tqe northern slopes of the 
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Nile-Congo divide. They include the Abaka, 
Abukaya, B. ugo. Shuli, Falanj, Madi, Ban, Nucr, 
Shilluk, Dinka, Miindu, Rol, Mittii, Krej, and 
Fertit tribes, 'they arc mainly hard-working 
agriculturists, from whom the British draw 
material for excellent soldiery. 

Niquirnns. See NahpanS. 

Nogais. race of C'aucasian Tartars {q.71.) 
inhabiting the steppes of the Kunia River ; 
nom ad ic cat tie - brt'e* I ers . 

Normans. Nativ'es of Normandy, dt‘scended 
from the Norsenu*!! {q.v.) who settled on the 
Idvnch coast und(‘r Rolf th<' Cianger in tlu* 
lu'ginning of the tenth century. 'I'he history of 
the Ncn'inans, who con<juer(‘(l England and 
Sicilv, is well known. 'Idle modern Normans 
still jireserve many signs of thtur Seamlmaviaii 
ancestiy, which distinguish them from then 
French or fhetoii m ighbours. 

Norsemen or Northmen. A name given in tin* 
Middle Ages to tlu* ])iratical emigrants from 
lleiiinark, Icelaml, Swedc'ii, and N(»iwa>'. wlio 
descended on the coasts ot ITigland, b ranee, 
(ierniany. ami South* ni luirope. iln v cuIIimI 
themselves \ ikings. I hese sea-rova r^ cam*.', m 
the first instanc*', for poitalde ])limder, but in 
many ca^-s thiyv wen* leni]Ue(l by the look <d Iht 
more fertil*' lands ot the south to make settle 
ineiits, among which those ot tin* D.im"' m 
England ami Ircdaml and ot the Norwegians in 
Nc»rmamly. bhiglaml, ami Sicily w<ie th** imra 
lasting and importtint 

Norwegians. \ brain h ot the Scambnavian 
stock ot th‘‘ \rvan Jami'v, d hev ar** jiroliubh 
des(eiid<’*l from d*'u1onu' immigianls - pe:bap-> 
of <i(»tbic ra*'e - who enttr* *! th*' Scamlimuian 
p*‘ninsula m prehistoric tune', ami drove out the 
ationgniaJ Laj*p-' or l inns, Anotlnr th*'*»r\ 
mak* s Sc4imhnavia th*- origin. il home of th*- 
Arvaiis. o! whom, on thi' vavs.th*' N*)rwt'gMii' 
won’d T< preM-nf tlie prinutu* stcuk. d lu n In- 
to: v iM-gnis m tin- ninth **nturv. wlieii .* No- 
w<gian kingdfun wa- ('st,d)h-h<'d b\ Haiold 
baiihair I h** ohl NoT\\*‘gians w*':*- exlieim S\ 
w.ithke and piratn al jsi'*' NoRsisnsi lli'c 
mod'-in d<-.( endant-v are a pe.n.hi! and in 
<lustnoii- nice, the rm)-t snnp'»* amJ *l*mo*raJu 
pe<,p!e 0 } b.nropr, who ricintlv tlir**w oft th** 
‘sw*<ii-h rui<‘ ami n < -labh dn*d the .im i' nt 
Norw'* giaii kingd(jm 

Nsakknras. >m‘ \\‘m 1 i (^korp. 

Nuba Group. A group of Sudam’se N^-go’ 
tribes, occupying Nubia, I )at -b'ur. ainl Kord»*lan. 
ill the Kgyjitian Sminn. dhev im.lude tlie Ions, 
Nubas, Nil*' Nubians, d'umahs, Kargos. Kulfans, 
Kolajis, ami Kunjaras d hey an active ami 
warlike race, m winch the primitivi’ Negro blo*wl 
has frc'quently been modified by Semitic (Aratd 
and Hamitic mtluences. dhey supply many ol 
our Smlaneso r*‘gnnents. 

Nubians. Ancient nihiibilants of Nubia, 
proliably ulentical with Ethiopians (q.v.), but 
moditu'd by the infusKin of Negro bloo*!. dimy 
<-.tablisbed it Nubian kingdom m l!n‘ Lppf’i* Nile 
basin about the .sixth century. 

Nuers. See Njlitk CikooV. 

Numidians. An ancient Hanntic race, in- 
habiting tlie *li-.trjc! now known as Algeria 
They ww fine ho'^enien, warlike, bit 
treaclKTou.s, and wer<’ tonqncr<*d by Romo 
B.C. 46. See Bfrbkrs. 

Nttpet, Sge ^TriKRlAN Group. 
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Nutkas. A collective name given to the 
Indian tribes of Vancouver Island and the 
adjoining districts of British Columbia. 

OboAgos. A Bushman-like race of pygmy 
Negritoes discovered by Hvi Chaillu on the 
western coast qf equatorial Africa, physically and 
mentally degenerate. 

Ojibbewaya. See Algonquian. 

Okrikat. See Nigerian CiR<UTp. 

Olkboaeae. A tribe of Buriats (^/.e.) inhabit- 
ing the district of Lake Baikal. 

Omagttat. See Tupi-deARANi. 

Omabas. See Sioua.n. 

Oaondagas. See iRogi^oTA.N. 

Opata-Pima. A grou]) of Central American 
Indian races, allied to the Nahiian group {q.v.), 
but of lower mental and physical type. It 
includes the Corn. Vutna, P.ipago, 'rarahuinara 
and 'Pepeguana tribes. 

Orang-Benua, Orang-Lauts. See .M \lays. 

OrdoS. Sec SllAUKAS. 

Oroebs. A nornd<hc tribe of the Siberian 

Tunguses {q.v.). 

Osages. bee SlOl’AN. 

Oscans. A primitive Italic lace mhabiting 

( ampania, who wiTe coiupiererl by and amalga- 
niatc<l with tlu‘ Saiiiintes (q.v.) in the lifth 
century, n.c. Pheir language was a rmhr form 
ot Latin. 

Osmanlis. See TrRKs. 

Ossets. An isolated Aryan race inhabiting 

the ('entral I'autasus, and dilhring in language 
and customs from their Caucasian maghbours. 
I'hey are prob«d>ly allied to tin* Iranian stock, 
though some suppose them to he descended 
from Ciothic si‘t tiers. 

Ostrogoths. S<‘e CiOTHs, 

Oityaks. .V Tgrian race ot Mongfilu ])hysical 
type, allied to tlu' Samoyedes {q.v ), inliabitiiig 
tile Obi basin in Western Siberia. I hc v au mainly 

nomads, hunters and reindet r bree<lers. 'I hev 
are kind, gentle and hone.st, and shem consider- 
able artistic power. 

Otoes. See Sloi’VN. 

Otomis. An Indian r.ic e of Me xu o, assumed on 
linguistic grounds to represtnt tlu- oldest cd 
Ameiican Indian stocks. 

OttOOiaAS. S<'(' ll'KKs. 

Ovaherero. See Hkrkkos. 

Ovampos. i he chief Bantu Negrt) lace of 
(ierman South-west Africa, tall <ind well- 
proportioned, with r<‘guhir hatnres a line 
Negro type. Lhey are industrious agiuul- 
turlsts, given to raiding and iiitn- tribal warfare. 

Oworos, Oyos. See Yortuns. 

Pampas IndtaAS. See Brru ni-s. 

Pangasinans. A semi-civihsi'd Malayan rate 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Papagos. See OrATA-riMA. 

Papuans. The savage abongiiios of New 
tliunea and the neighbouring islands of fh<' 
Porre^s Strait ami Last Malaysia. I'ln y belong 
to the Oceanic division ot Kthiojnc Man, ami 
are allied to the African Nt'gro, though they stand 
at a somewhat higlur intellectual level. 'J'hcy 
arc of Negroid physical type, characterised 
specially by their mops of frizzy hair ; colour, 
a sooty brown to black, wdth projecting jaws, 
thick lips and retreating ft)reh(*ads ; nose some- 
times flat, but oftener hooked ami of Jewish 
appearance. The race has probably been 
modified by Malayan and Polynesian inter- 
mixture. IVobably the Melanesians and the 


.Australian aborigines are clo.sely related to the 
Papuans. They are a fierce and treacherous 
race, hostile to strangers, and given to canni- 
balism and head-hunting. They show much 
agricultural skill, and m some cases arc suscept- 
ible of European civilisation. 

Paraguay Indians. See Topi-Guarani. 

Parsees. hollowers of Zoroaster, of Persian 
descent, who have settled iii India, chiefly near 
Bombay, where they have become one of the 
most thriving sections of the community, owing 
to th<*ir marked ability for commerce. A 
small remnant of Parst‘(‘s, known as Guebres, 
IS still to be found in Persia it.s(‘lf. 

PartKians. .A warlike peoph? of the ancient 
world, inhabiting a district of Northern Persia. 
They seem to have been of Scythian {q.v.) 
d(‘scent, aiul were notetl for their habit of fight- 
ing on horseback and discharging their most 
fatal arrows whilst m jiretended flight. Under 
Mithndates (171 -i^S n.c.), the Parthians became 
supreme in IV'rsia, and afterwards warred for long 
.vuccc'ssfully with the Homans. 

Patagonians or Tehuciches. Natives of the 
most southerly region of the .American continent, 
noted for their great stature, in many case^ 
approaching the gigantic. They are one of tla; 
physically strongest races of the earth, of a 
yellowish brown colour, with well-formed and 
regular teaturcs. Th(*y are nomadic tribes of 
.\raucanian (q.v.) descimt, who live by fishing and 
hunting ; and peacefully (Ii.sposed to strangers. 

Pathans. See .-\fi;hans. 

Payaguas. A South American Indian race, 
in the Argentine, whose wealtli of silver orna- 
imuits gav<' a name to the Rio de la IMata. 

Pawnees. A brave warliki* trib,^ of North 
\mencan Indlan^, akin to the Shoshonean 
gioup (q.v.) and formerly .‘^cttlod in Nebraska. 

PecKenegs. .\.n ancient Mongohe race of 
'rurki slock, a branch of the Kipchaks (q.v.). 

Pelasgtaiis. The pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
(ireeee. a])parently the aborigines of that 
(.oiiiitry, wlio were disposse.ssed by the .Aryan 
Hellenes. Little or nothing is known of their 
r.icial char.ieteristics and attinities ; but the 
excavations recently iiiach' at Mveena*, Knossos, 
etc , show that they had reached a high stage of 
civilisation m prthistoric times on th(' .Egoan 
coast. Probably a branch of the Western 
Hanutic family, resembling Berbers (q.v.) m 
physical type. See Mycen/Tans ami Etruscans. 

Permians. branch of the Finnish race, 
inhabiting th(' district of Perm in Rmssia, and 
closely rt'sembhng tlic Karelians (q.v.). 

Persians. The ancient Persians were the 
main branch of the Iranian stock of the Aryan 
family, a civilised and warlike nation, who 
taught their sons “ to ride, to shoot with the bow'. 
aiifl to speak the truth.” They reared a great 
empire under ('yrus (n.c. 537) and his successors, 
whieli was deslroyi'tl by .Alexander the Great 
and divided in 324 B.c. The modern Persians, 
known as Tajiks, and as Tats on the west of the 
Caspian, are the descendants of the ancient 
IVrsians with a considerable admixture cl 
alien blood, due to a long period of Arab and 
Turkish domination. They present a fine Aryan 
type, how'cver, and are cultivated and com- 
mercial, though not warlike. 

Peruvian Indians. See Incas. 

Peruvians. White natives of Peru, partly of pure 
Spanish descent, partly crossed with Indian blood. 
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Philippine Istnnders. The natives of the 
Philippines belong to three distinct races — 
Negritoes, Indonesians and Malays. The 
Negritoes are known as Aetas {q.v,). Ihe Indone- 
sians are confined to the island of Mindanao : 
they are light -skinned, tall and well-developed 
physically. Their chief tribe is that of the 
Igorrotes. The Malays are brown-skinned, 
with black hair and flat noses, being crossetl 
with Negrito blood. Their chief tribes are the 
Visayans, Tagalogs, Bicols, Ilocanos, Cayagans, 
Pangasinans and Panipangas. These are all 
Christianised and fairly civilised. The interior 
is occupied by wild anil savage tribes of similar 
race, and by the dwarfish and nomadic Negritoes. 
Many of these tribes practise head-hunting, 
cannibalism, and human sacrifices. The more 
civilised trilx's, with the Spanish-Indian half- 
breeds, known as Filipinos, arc turbulent and 
lawless, the source of much trouble to the new 
American as to the old Spanish rulers. 

Philiatinea. An ancient race inhabiting the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the south-west of 
Judaja, who warred much with the Israelites, 
and were finally subdued by them. They were 
probably a Canaanitish people, belonging to the 
Semitic family ; but somi^ regard them as an 
immigrant Hamitic race, perhaps related to the 
Cretans or Pelasgians. The assumed inferiority 
of their culture to that of the Israelites has given 
rise to the modern use of “ Philistine " as a term 
of reproach. 

Phoenicians. The greatest seafaring and 
trading nation of ancient times, and the earliest 
of Mediterranean sea-powers. A branch of the 
(Zanaanite stock of the Semitic family, they 
inhabited the Mediterranean coast between 
I^takia and Acre, their chief cities being Tyre 
and Sidon. They posses.se<l a remarkable 
polytheistic religion, disfigured by human sacri- 
fices. They were an inventive race, to w'hom wc 
owe glass and Tyrian purple. 'I'hey seem to have 
entered Phnnnicia from the direction of the Red 
Sea in prehistoric times, and were at first subject 
to Egypt, but about i3cx> b.c. reared a great 
maritime empire, w'hich endured for nearly a 
thousand years and was destroyed by Alexander 
the Great. They were the great tra<lers of the 
ancient world, and carried on a commerce which 
ranged from Cornw all to Ceylon and Senegal. The 
Carthaginians {q.v.) were a colony of PlKeiiicians. 

PhrygiaAs. An ancient pastoral people of 
Asia Mmor, closely related to the Armenians 
{q.v.), w^ho were absorbed by the Persians in the 
sixth century ii.c, 

Piets. The aborigines of ancient Scotland, a 
short, round-headed, dark race, probably a 
branch of the Iberian stock of the Western 
Hamitic family, and thus closely related to the 
Basques {q.v.). The Piets were a wild and warlike 
race, who harassed the Roman province of 
Britain, and were exterminated by the invading 
Scots from Ireland in the early part of the 
Christian era. The whole Pictish problem is 
still unsolved by ethnologists, some of whom 
hold that the Piets were a Celtic race, allied to 
the modem Welsh or to the Scottish Highlanders 
of towday, 

Pie«rlft. See Pueblo Ikdiaxs. 

Pipili. See Nahuans. 

PitoairA Ulaaders. Half-breed descendants of 
Englishmen (the mutineers of the Bounty ”) 
and Tahitian women. A peaceful and idyllic race. 
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PoeomAAs, PoeoAches. See Maya-Quiche. 

Poles. A stock of the Western Slavonic 
family, originally dwelling between the Vistula 
and the Oder. In the tenth century Poland 
became an independent European Power, and 
remained an elective kingdom down to its 
partition in the eighteenth century between 
Ru.s.sia, Austria and Prussia. The Polish 
peasantr^*^ have alw'ays been industrious and 
successful agriculturists, whilst the nobility were 
turbulent and warlike. The Poles who live under 
Austrian and German rule arc fairly contented, 
but those of Russian Poland have carried on a 
long and often blocxly senes of struggles for 
liberty. Of late years, Russian Poland has 
become a manufacturing country, under (German 
influence. The Poles have a considerable litera- 
ture, and arc eminently musical. 

PolyAesiAAS. The chief stock of the Indo- 
nesian family, the tail, browii-skmncd race 
of Caucasic type who inhabit the chief islands 
of the Eastern Pacific, ami are generally known 
as South vSi*a Islanders. Tlieir chief races 
are the Maoris (q.v.) of New Zealand, the 
Marquesans, Tahitians, Tongans and Samoans, 
besides the nativi^s of Easter, Gambler, Hervey, 
and other smaller islantls. 'I'h(*y art* of tall 
stature — only surpassed by the Patagonians — 
muscular frame, regular and often handsome 
features, with hrowm skins, stjuare jaws, ami 
broad skulls. They probably originat(*d in 
Malaysia, where they are still represented by the 
Ikittaks of Ntirth Sumatra, some Dyak races, 
and certain tribes of the Phihj>pines and (lilolo. 
They an* a gay, pleasure-loving jX'Ople, formerly 
addicted to cannibalism, but otherwise of pleasing 
manners, and are now rapidly ac<imring civilisa- 
tion, though their numbers are every wIktc 
decn^asing undei the influence of Euiopean 
manners and diseases. 

PoAcat. See Siouan. 

Portuguese. Natives of Portugal, a mixetl 
race, probably of IbtTian or Bascpie origin, with 
later Celtic elements. After falling successively 
under Roman, Visigothic, and Saracen dominion, 
they formed an independent king<l<tni in the 
twelfth centuiy. The early Portuguese were 
enterprising seamen, who contributed largely to 
the exploration of the world, and foumkxl many 
colonies in Africa, which they still possess. 
Brazil is their chief American s<‘ttlement, now 
independent. 

ProveACAlt. Natives of Provence, in the 
South of France. Their primitive Ligurian {q.v.) 
stock w'as modified by many successive influences, 
such as the Greek colonists, who founded Mar- 
seilles, the Kom^n settlers in the lYovincia 
(I^ovence), and, later, Gothic and Saracen 
invaders. The Provcn 9 als are a gay, impulsive 
and pleasure- loving people, markedly distinct 
from the more staid and industrious inhabitants 
of Northern France. 

Prueii, or Old PruttlAAt* See Lettic. 

PruMtAAt. The earliest inhabitants of Prussia 
were Slavonic tribes (see Lettic J. The modern 
Prussians, the dominant race of the German 
Empire, belong to the High German branch of 
the Teutonic stock. 

PuuUo ladiiAi. A .semi-civilLscd race of 
North American* Indians, dwelling in New 
Mexico and Arizona. They inhabit, “ pueblos," 
or huge houses, often large enough io contain a 
whole tribe under one roof. They possess 




WOMEN OF THE NUPE TRIBE IN NIGERIA 
The Nupe tribe is a family belongring* to the Nig^erian group of Sudanese Negroes. They inhabit chiefly the town 
of Lokoja. in West Africa. [See under eNigerian group]. 



THE AINUS. PROBABLY THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF JAPAN 
The Aintie are a declining race, now confined to a small area in the Far Bast They have» as is seen in this picture, 
handsome features and an abundnoce of bain [See page gxs]. 
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interesting religions and social customs, much 
studied by anthropologists. Tlu*ir chiet tribes are 
theZunis/feguas, Taos, Piciiris, and I'lisayas. The 
Moquis of Arizona are closely related to them. 

PuelcKes, or Pampas Indians. A strongly 
built, dark-skinned race of South American 
Indians, who inhabit the great plains or pampas 
from the Saladillo to the Rio Negro in Argentina 
They are expert horsemen, trom whom the 
Gauclios iq.v.) are derived. 

Punjabis. Natives of the Punjab, in North- 
West India, mostly Jats and Sikhs (c/.r, ) belonging 
to the Hindu stock of the Aryan lamily. An 
agricultural and warlike people. 

Puntis. See Chinese. 

Pygmies. Dwarlish Negrito races of Central 
Africa, long coiiMtlered to be mythical, but now 
well known to ethnologists. They include the 
.Akkas and Wochuas of the Welle Basin, the 
Obongos of the Gaboon, the Batwas of South 
Congo, etc. In very early tunes they %vere 
known by repute to tlie Egyptians — on whose 
monuments they appear in the thirty-fourth 
century b.c. — and th<' Cire(‘ks. j hey live by tlu' 
chase in the Central African forests, and use 
poisoned arrows. Other small races, such as the 
Bushmen, I..apps, Kalangs, Samangs, etc., have 
contributed to the fame of the I'vguiu*^. 

Quas. A Sudanese Negro triU' on the Ivory 
Coast, belonging to the Nigerian group (q.v.). 

Quapaws. See 

Queabs. See Liberian Group. 

Quiches. A race of CA'ntral AnuTican Indians 
in Guatemala, rivalling the Aztecs in the 
possession of an ancient civilisation and a curious 
mythology. See May v-tjuiciu . 

Quiebuas. See I nc \s. 

Rajputs. 'i'he pTe<iominant race of Kap 
putana, in Central India, In longing to the Hindu 
stock of the Aryan family. 'I hey are a proud an<! 
warlike aristocracy of soldiers and landowners, 
who rule many native stales, (if whkli Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Udaipur an* the most important. 

Ramas. Sec Lencan, 

Redskins. A term given in common parlance 
to North American Indians, from their c<ilour. 

Rejangs. A Malayan race of Sumatra, akin 
to the Achinese (q.7\ ). 

Rols. See Nilitic Group. 

Romans. The most powerful and w'arlikc, and 
in every sense the greatest race of ancient 
Europe, w*ho acquired tlie thuninion of the 
Western world, and laid the foundations of 
modern civilisation. The city of Rome was 
founded by Alban shepherds, of Latin (q.j/. } race, 
in the eighth cimtury ii.e. Oscan, Sabine, 
Samnitc, and Umbrian (r/.r.) elements were 
added to the original stcx:k, and thus the great 
Roman charaett'r was moulded, Rome later 
extended her pow'er over the whole? of Italy, and 
then over the whole of the known world. 

Romance Raees. S(?e Latin Hacks. 

Romanseb. Natives of the Orisons in SwitJMT- 
land, speaking a Romance dialect> and probably 
of Italic race. 

Roumamaas, or Vlaebs. Native.^ of the 
modern Roumanian kingdom, the leading 
Balkan State, composed of the older principali- 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia, which were long 
subject to the Turks. The Vlachs (Wallachs, a 
name akin to our Welsh) are probably descended 
from the Latin-speaking inhabitants of the 
ancient Roman province of Dacia, a tribe of 
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Thracian di'scc'ut, w'hich was subjugat(*d by 
'rrnjan in tlu' st'cond century. Tlu'y hav<* 
prc.served their language, but their blo(xl has 
been mingled with that of numerous coiKpierors — 
Goths, Huns, Slovenians, Albanians, Turks, etc. 
The Roumanian peasantry are a hardy and 
thrifty race, retaining their tiki warlike traditions. 

Rttcuyennes. See Caribs. 

Russians. The chief of the Slavonic races 
inhabiting Europt'an Russia, and tlivided into 
Great, White, and Little Russians. The physical 
distinction betw^cen these races is attributed to 
the mixture of the primitive Iriissian stock 
respectively with Finnish, lAtluianian, and 
Turkish bltxxl. The original Russians belonged 
to the Slavonic stock c^f the Aryan family, and 
S(*em to have been settled in prt'historic tinu's 
betwec'ii the I^anubt', the )?dbe, and the south 
coast of the Ikiltic. 'Thus thev' must have 
entered Russia from tlu* west in tin* tarlv 
centuries of our ('ra. I here tlu“y conqiu ri'd and 
drove out or assimilati'd the aboiigiik*s of 
Northern Mongolic {Emru^-'I*urkish) stock, and 
establislu‘d a inimbei of small statt's, agricultural 
in character, which long suffered from Tartar 
invasion, notably that of the GoUhm Horde 
(see KipchaksI, and were gradually mouldt'd 
into a singlt* kingdom, with Mosctivv for its 
capital. Modern Russia, with its vast .Xsiatk 
depeiidencu‘S, is one of the greatest l.inpires in 
the world, but it is m a state of transition, and 
its civilisation is conse<pientlv l>arkward. 1 h'* 
I'tussian peasants are very p.itient, industrioio, 
and thrifty. When well led, tliev an* ai'iniralile 
soldiers. Their chu'f mcupation is agriculture. 

Rutbenians. .\ branch of tlie Litth* I'iussian 
race, who inhabit th(‘ district ol the ( arpatlnans 
m Galiiia and Hungary; poor, but hanlv 
cultivators of th(' soil. 

Sftbmans. See HnivvRin.s. 

Subines. An ancient Italic rare, who in- 
habited the district brtueen the (Antral Apen- 
nines— their ancestral home --and Kom<*. 'flu* 
Sammies were their descendants or i\|i‘ar kins- 
men, ami the Umbrians w<Te less closc^iArtelated 
to them. When Ronu' was founded tlu?re was 
a strong Sabme ehnunt m its pojnilation, 
indicated by the story of tlie Rajie of the Sabme 
Women, and tlie statement that M;vt*ral of the 
early kings ol Rome were of Sabine blood. The 
Sabines and Samnites warred against Rome 
for many y<’ars, but both were ultimately sub- 
dued and incorporated in the Roman State. 

Sue Indiune. Sec AUiONyu iAN, 

Sukuis, or Sumuufi. An alxirigiual Negrito 
race of the Malay Beninsiila ; a wild and un- 
civilised }H*opIe, with black skins and woolly 
hair, oltt n approaching the aiK?-like in physical 
development fend intelligence, 

SukuUvat. One of the principal groups of 
the Malagasy tribes, inhabiting tfie west coast 
of Madagascar ; of rnixcil Malay and negro 
blocKi, and akin to the Hovas 

SulUb. See Flathkads. 

Sumuugt. See Sakais. 

Sumbot, or Zumboa* Half-breeds sprung from 
Negro and Indian parents. 

Sumnitet. See SAinNES. 

SumoMit. A Polynesian (q.u.) race, ol fine 
physical develmiment, lazy and pleasure- loving, 
inhabiting the Samoan group of islands. 

Samoyedet, A Finno-Ugrian race% inhabiting 
the Obi basin in Sil^eria, once widely spread over 
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the extreme north of Europe and Asia. Tliey 
arc short and dark haired, with Monj^olic Icatures, 
brave and honest, live by hunting and fishiiig[ 
and arc still in the Stone Age. 

Samsams. A mixed Alplayo-Siamese race, 
forming a large part of llie population of the 
Malayan States of Kedah and Ligor. 

Santals. A negro- like' aboriginal tribe of 
Orissa in India, agiciilturihts, of the Kolarian 
family {q.v.). 

Saracens. A term applied m the Middle Ages 
to the Moslem enemies of ('hristendom, especially 
to tile nomadic Arabs and Iledomns of the 
Syrian de'>erts. 

Saras. Se<* L\kk ( haI) (iRoin*. 

Sarakoles. Se<‘ MANuiNciAN. 

Sards, or Sardinians, dlu* aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Sardinia, juoliably oi th<' We-.ttrii 
Hamit 1C lainily, akin to' tlie I Ik nans or 
Ligurians ((/.?•.), 'I'he modern Sanlinians are 
descended from tins race*, with considerable 
admixture^ of alien blood from the ( aithagiman, 
Koiiian, Saracen, Sjiani^'h ami Italian owner-* 
of the island m successive periods. 

Sarmatians. An ancient nomadic and war- 
like people, piobaiilv akin to the Scvthians 
U/.o.), who roametl ovei tlu- wide plain*, oi 
Eastern ICurojits lone horsemen. They wen- 
destroyed by the (lOths m the iourth tenturs. 
and dis;ippeart‘d trom hi^'tory. 

Sassaks. Xa,iiv<*--> ot lamibok in the Sumla 
Islamls, of Malayan race. 

Savoyards. Nati\rs of Sa\o\. onguialK a 
short, ronml-skuHeil, daik kil(\ akm to the 
'\uvergnat^ ((/.r.), now largely nimgb'd with 
'rentonic biiKnl. 

Saxons, (i) 'I'lie 01 <l Saxons oiigmallv iii- 
habitisl the e^tuarv of the Ellu- and the neigh- 
bouring idands. They wen* a warlike lace. oi 
Low (ierman stock, whose name is said to be 
elerived irom the “ Naxes,” or luaw kmv<'> 
which they ustxl iii wai. 1 liev were om ol the 
most atl vi'iiturous ol leiiionic races, ami made 
many piiatictil and <'oIoni-Ning <*xc ur-^um*,, ol 
which the most imjiortant wa^ thur settleimmt 
in Hritain in tlie iitlli century, where tluy unitc*<I 
with tlH‘ Angles b/.r.) to lay the lomulation cjt 
the modern l-aighsli people'. Ihe Saxons who 
remained on the Continent gradually exte-nded 
their dominion till it reached mod(*rn Saxony 
Lnder C'luirleinagne the Saxon power wa^- sub- 
ordinated to that of the Franks. Saxony later 
became an uulepemUmt duchy, winch is still 
/d ^ the cniet States of the ('»erman 
Empire, The mcKfern Saxons are le.ss adventurous 
than their ancestors, very industrious, and 
succ(‘ssfid in agriculture and industry, and make 
excellent soldiers. 

Scandmaviant. A main stock of the Aryan 
family, sometirne.s classed as a brancli of the 
leutonic stcKk, including the Icelanders, Norw'e- 
gians, Danes and Sw'cxEs, as wadi as the old 
Norsemen and Normans {q,v,). Some ethnolo- 
gists roganl them as the original stock ot the 
Aryan family. They are tall, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, warlike, and good sailors and colonists, 

Scott or Scotch, (x) The ancient Scots were 
a Celtic race, lielonging to the Goidelic or 
Q Celts originally settled in Ireland — the 

ancient Scotia — whence tlioy niado settlem nts 
in the fifth century in moileni Scotland, to which 
they gave their name. They were gradually 
driven back into the Highlands by Anglo- 


Saxon, Norman and Danish invaders, and arc 
now represented by the Highlanders (q.v,) or 
(*aels. {2) The modern Scots, or Lowland 
Scots, are mainly of Anglo-Saxon race, modified 
by Norman, Danish, and Flemish elements. 
1 hev ari‘ one ol the finest and most hardy and 
nidnstnous races m the world, equally successful 
111 the arts ol war and pi'actx 

Scythians. An ancient nom.adic and w'arlike 
race, found m the .sevimlh ctmlury n.c. on the 
vast plains of South-(>asttm Europi*, where they 
lived by cattU'-breodmg and raiding. They 
dw'eit in tent-covered waggons, fought cn horse- 
back with bows ami anxjw'v, and made drinking- 
cups of their enemies’ skulls. Their origin is in 
dispute. Some regard them as a Mongolic race, 
whicli was tncj^lihed by association with Aryan 
races, and others as an Aryan stock ; their 
kinsmen, the Sarinatinns (r/.r.), were almost 
c(-rtamlv Arxans. Ihey made several incursions 
into .-Vsia, where they conquered a large tract 
of Northern India and established a kingdom 
whicli lasted till about the fourth century a.d. 
1 he Ra]puts and Jats (i/.e.) are sometimes held 
to be their descendants. 

Selengese. Sec' Bokiats 

Seljuks. A uaritk<> Turkish people who were 
settle ] on the Jaxartes m tlie eleventh century 
ami alterwards founded a toiisiderab'e empire 
in Western Asia. Scs' 1 trks 
Seminoles. See MrsKuooj: \x 
Semites. An imjH.nant family of ('aucasic 
Man. who probably onginated m North Africa, 
trom a similar stock to that ol the Hamites. 
'Ihey are characterised liy fine regular lealures, 
laige atpiilme noses, black eyes and hair, white 
skins, long skulls and .square jaw.s. They are 
very mtellectua!, though less practical than the 
Aivan typ{‘ ; poets, prophets, and dreamers, 
rather than men of action. They have given the 
world Us two gitatest rehgicuis — ('hristianity 
and Islam. 'I'heir duel diMsions are Assyrian.^, 
Ai am. cans, C'anaaiutes, Arabs and Himyaritos 
{</.<’.). In the modern world they are best knowm 
iTom the ubiquitous Jews (i/.e.). 

Seneca Indians. Ser iRoquoivN. 

Serbs. See Servians. 

Serers. Sudanese Ntgroes inhabiting Sene- 
gam bia m the C'ape \ erdc district. They are 
the tallest of Negro races, w'ith herculean frames, 
and an‘ akin to the Wolofs {q.v.) 

Servians, or Serbs. A race of Southern Sla- 
vonic stock, now inhabiting Servia. They were at 
first identical with the Croats {q.v.), and seem to 
have originated in the Carpathian district, 
whence they migrated into the Balkan peninsula 
111 the seventh century. The Serbs then .separated 
from the C'roats, and in the tw'elfth century 
founded a powerful Servian kingdom, which W'as 
compiered by the Turks in the fifteenth. The 
Servians recovered their independence in 1830, 
under Milosh Obrenovitch. The Servians are a 
well-built race, proud and martial in tempera- 
ment, quick-tempered and prone to deeds of 
violence, as their recent revolution witnessed. 

Shangallaft. A mixed negroid race of the 
Abyssinian slopes. Sudanese Negroes with a 
Hamitic infusion. 

SKans. Natives of the independent Shan 
States, lying to the north of Siam. They are 
identical with the I^aos, and closely related to the 
Siamese {q.v.). They belong to the Indo-Chinese 
stock of the Southern Mongolic family, and are 
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probabl5»^ descended from an aboriginal race of 
China, which appeared on the Upper Lawadi 
alx>ut 2,000 years ago. They are a peaceful, 
pieasure-loving people, mainly agricultural, but 
not unwarlike. They have a sallow skin and 
Mongoloid features. 

SKarraa, or Eastern Mongols. A branch of the 
Mongol stock ol the Northern Mongohe family. 
They are a nomad, tent-dwelling, pastoral race, 
who roam over the great steppes of Central 
Asia. They include the Khalkas, north of the 
Gobi Desert, the Tanguts of Northern Tibet, the 
Chakars, Banns, Durbans, Uruts, Naimans, 
and Ordos south of the Gobi. 'J'hey are descended 
from the older Mongols whom they re- 

semble in physical type. 

Sbnwnees. See Algo.vquian. 

Shilluks. Sec NTlitic Group, 

Shoshonean. A group of North American 
Indian tribes, all belonging to the Shoshone or 
Snake family, formerly occupying Idaho, Utah, 
and Wyoming, with neighbouring distnets. They 
include the Shoshones or Snakes, Bannocks, 
Comanches, Utahs, and Mokis. With the excep- 
tion of the warlike Comanches, they are a peace- 
ful race, who have received the white invaders 
w'ith friendship. 

Shulis. See NTlitic Group. 

Siamese. Natives of Siam, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese stock of the Southern Mongohe 
family. They are closely related to the Shans 
iq.v.). They arc of medium height, oliv'e com- 

f )lexion, with slightly flattened noses, promi ent 
ips, and black hair. They art* a peaceful and 
indolent race, who have recently shown promise 
of assimilating Western civilisation. 'I’heir blood 
is largely mixed with CTilne^e and Malay. Siam 
is still independent, forming a buffer state 
between British and French possessions. 

Siberian. A stock of the Northern Mongohe 
family, including the Chukchi, Koryak, Kamcha- 
dale, Gilyak, and Vukaghir tnlx^s 
Sicant, Sicvli. See Sicilians. 

SieiliaAS. Tlie primitive inhabitants of Sicily 
were the Sicani, probably a Hamitic race allied 
to the Ligurians {q.v.). They were (oIIouchI by the 
Siculi, art Aryan race of Italic stock, who crossctl 
from Italy about loocj b.c. They were civilised 
and mcKlified by Phoenician, and <*specia!ly Cireek 
.settlers, with later Norman and Saracen influ- 
ences. Of all thcs<‘ elemints the nio<lern 
Sicilians are compounded. They are a hand- 
some, industrious, and amiable race, but turbu- 
lent, lawless, given to blood-feuds and brigandage, 
Sieaerehs. See Nigerian Group. 

Sikhs. A powerful and warlike race of 
Northern India, unitwl by a common religious 
faith, dating from the eighteenth century, and 
mainly of Jat f^.p.) descent. Under Kan jit Singh, 
at the l>eginning of the eighteenth century, they 
reared a formidable military power in the I’^unjah, 
which was conquered by the British in 1846-1849. 
The Sikhs contribute many of the best and 
most tnistworthy troops to our Indian Army. 

Silariaat. A dark, ronnd-skullo<l, short race 
who inhabited South Wales and the neighbouring 
districts of England in Roman times. They 
were probably of Iberian stock, related to the 
ancient Piets and modem Basques. 

Siadit. Natives of Sind in North-West India, 
of Hindu descent. 

Siagphot. A wild, daring hilbtrilH* of Tibetan 
stock bonlering on the Assam valley, formerly 
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f iven to raiding, but now peaceful agriculturists. 

'he Chins of the Arakaii uplands arc probably 
an identical race ; they are still predatory. 
Siahalese. See Dravidians. 

Siouaa. A numerous and formerly powerful 
group of North American Indians, inhabiting the 
western prairies between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Slountams. I'heir chief tribe was the 
Sioux or Dakotas, warriors of fine physique, 
courage, and military skill, who long maintained 
a successful resistance against the white settlers. 
Other allied tribes were the Assmaboins, Oniahas, 
Poncas, Kaws, Osages, Quapaws, lowas, Oto<'s, 
Missouris, Winnebagos, Mandans, MiiinetareeN. 
Absarakas or ('rows, futelo^, anil t aiawbas. 
Sioux, or Dakotas. See Siouan. 

Siryaniaas. A tribe of Ugiian Finns, dwelling 
on both sides of the Northern ITals, resembling 
the Samoyedos {q.v ), except m their white colour 
and fan han, jirobablv due to a mixture of 
Slavonic blood. See Finno-Ugrian 

Slavoaic Races, Slavs or Slavonians. A mam 
stock of the Aryan tamily, occupying the greater 
part of Eastern Europe, and formerly extending 
as far west as the Elbe. Many I'thnologists con- 
sider them to be the ])nmitive .Aryan stock. 
They are a peaceful anil mdustnous agnciiltural 
and ])astoral race, bn ad-sk idled, with fair hair 
and blue eyes ; though the prnnifive type has 
been much modified liy mterniixtiire of blood, 
especially with Mongohe races, wlm have im- 
printed a Tartar character on many Slavonic 
physiognomies. The Slavs are (bvjd(‘d into 
Eastern (Russians and Kiithenians), Western 
(Czechs and Slovaks, Poles and Wends or Sorbs), 
and SoiJtht*in (Bulgaiians, St*rvians, aiul Croats, 
Dalmatians, Slovenians, and Montenegrins). Nee 
umler tht‘se heads. 

Slovaks. See ('zech*^. 

Slovenians. A bianch of Southern Slavonic 
stock, inhabiting Styiia. Cannthia, and adjoining 
districts. ' 

Soltmas. Sec Ti.mne Group. 

Somalis. An Ea'Ntern llamitic race of Somali- 
land m Noith-b'.ast Africa. They are a pastoral 
peo}>le. cd good physique, luindsome filatures, 
and hght-brown colour, warlike and mdefiendent 
The original ilamitic slock— closely akin to that 
of tin* Ciallas {q modified by Semitic ami 

Negro blofxi. 'I hey mak(* excellent soldiers and 
servants. 

Sonrkays. A Negro race of the Maldle Niger, 
in whom the Sudanese stock is rnoditu*d by Arab 
and Berber elements. 

Sorbs. See Wends. 

Soyots. A tribe of Ugrian Finns, mixed with 
Tartar blocxl, in the Sayan Mountains uf South 
SibcTia. See Finno-Ugrian. 

Spnninrds, or Spanish. Du* earlit*st known 
race of Spain was th«* Uamitic Ib<‘nans iq.v.), now 
n presented by the Basques. They were inodific'd 
by ('eltic invasions, which gave birth to the 
Celt-Ib<*rian races of (xntral and Western S])ain, 
who strugglerl so long against the Roman arms, 
by which they were finally subjugat<*d and furthc’r 
modified. In the fifth century the Vandals and 
Visigoths iq.v.) invaded Spain, and founded a 
Gothic monarchy, which fell before the Saracens 
in 71 1. The Visigothic refugees in the northeni 
mountains gradually recovertxl the country, and 
the kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Castile, and 
Aragon were ultimately united into a single 
state. The modern Spaniards are thus of mixed 
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race, in which the Iberian and Visigothic are the 
pre^dominant elements. They arc haughty, brave, 
and warlike, by which qualities they once owned 
the greatest power in Europe. But they are 
turbulent and lacking in political skill, so that 
Spain has decayed. There are now signs of a 
return to prosperity. 

SpaniaK Americans. White natives of Central 
and South American States, except Brazil. 

Spartans. Natives of Sparta, the greatest 
state of ancient Greece after Athens, of Dorian 
stock, eminently warlike and patriotic, but 
wanting in art or literature. 

Sudanese. Fiill-blo<xied Negroes inhabiting the 
Western, ( entral, and ICastern or Egyptian 
Sudan —f.r., most ol Afiica north of the Victoria 
Nyanza 'they are black in colour, with woolly 
hair, projecting jaws, long skulls, broad, flat 
f(‘el and jirojecting heels, and form one of th(‘ 
mam division^ ot Ethiopic Man. They are less 
intelligent and susceptilile of civilisation than 
the Bantus in whom th<‘ Negro blood is 

mo<hlied by Haniitic or Semitic admixtures. 
Tliey are mostly of strong jiliysuiut*, warlike and 
j)re<latory, fond of music and bright colours, with 
the most elem(*ntary notions ol art and religion. 
They may be divultsl lor convenience into several 
racial gioiips (y.e.), such as W'olof. Feliiji, Toii- 
coulenr, IMaiidingan, 'IVnine, Nigerian. Nilotic* 
Liberian, Lake C had. Wadai. Welle, Nuba, and 
Nilotic, besides thi' Tshi, (ia. F-we, and Voruba 
pi'Oples of the (hnnea district. 

Suevi. Sev SWAHIANS. 

Sundanese. Natives ol the Sunda Islands, ol 
Malayan stock, elo^ely allied to Javanese 

Sutus. See Mandinc.an. , 

Sutttgkils. See Maya fJi’ieHK. 

Swabians. Natives ol Swabia, an ancient 
duchy occupying th(‘ south-western part ot the 
mcKiern German Empiie ; descended from the 
ancient Suevi, with whom the Alemanni 
were amalgamated. A strong, large-bom*d, ami 
gcxxi -humoured race ol High (German slock. The 
.Msatians are closely alli<‘d to them. 

Swabilis. Natives of Zanzibar and the adjoin- 
ing mainland, Bantu Negrot's, with a stiong 
infusion ol .Vrab bkxxl, which has made them 
superior in mtel!ig<*nce and enterprise to the 
average nc'gro. They play a large jiait m the 
commerce of East Africa, and their language — 
Ki-Swahili — is the iiniicipaJ nuxluim ot com- 
munication throughout the ])art of .Vinca betwveii 
the ICqnator and the Zambesi. 

Swazis. Natives of Swaziland, a native state 
on the south-east ot the Transvaal. A cros^ 
between Zulus and other Kafirs, thc'v are indus- 
trious and warlike. 

Swedes. Natives of Sw'ixleii, a bianch of the 
Scandinavian stock. They soenn to have been 
originally a Teutonic race, who entered Northern 
Sweden about 3 ,ckk) years ago, and drove out 
thc‘ aboriginal Lapps and Finns, The inhabitants 
of Southern Sweden were called Goths, and may 
have been the ancestors of the Teutonic Cloths. 
In time they amalgamated with the Swedes, 
and fonned one nation, whicli has been an inde- 
pendent kingdom through most of the Christian 
era. The Sw’edes are w’arlike, and successful in 
commerce and industry ; tliey make go<xl sailors, 
and possess a considerable literature. 

Switt, or Swtti#rt* The prehistoric inhabitants 
of Switzerland were the unknown builders of 
the lake dwellings. At the dawn of history, in 


Caesar’s time, the country was largely occupied 
by a Celtic race, the Helvetii. I..ater, Switzerland 
was invaded by 'leutonic races of High German 
stock, Alemanni, Burgundians, etc. The modern 
Swnss arc mostly descended from these races ; 
there is also a considerable mixture of F'rench, 
Italic and Romansch elements. The Swiss have 
always been a warlike race, who jircscrvcd the 
independence of their inountainous country 
through all ages, and in earlier times furnished 
excellent mercenary soldiers to foreign armies. 
They are now^ very industrious and succe.ssful in 
many arts and crafts, such as watchmaking, 
w'ood -carving, hotel-keeping, etc. They are a 
simjile and handsome race, jiossessing m full 
measures the virtues of the mountaineer. 

Syrians. The ancient Syrians were a branch 
ol the .Aramaan stock ol the Semitic famiK, 
and the modern Syrian^ are their descendants, 
with some .Arab and Turkish elements added. 
Tliey arc tall, w'ith wliite skins and dark com- 
plexions, black eyes and hair, often vctv hand- 
some, and apjiroaching tln^ Jewish tyjie. They 
are not w’arlike, but siiccchmI in commerce. 

Taculiii. See .Athabascan. 

Tahitians. Natives of Tahiti, of Polyne-ian 
stock; pleasure io\ mg and jio’ite, but immoral 
and untrustworthy : now cuili-eil but formerly 
noted for their cruelty. 

Taipings. The Ghint'se ri'beK who attacked 
the tlynasty from 

Tajiks. See Ih.Rsi \Ns. 

Talaiags. .Vn Imlo-C’hmese lace w ho preceded 
the Burinest' in the Irawadi Delta, and founded 
a state of which Pegu was the capital. They were 
subjugated by Burmese in the eighteenth century. 

Talamaacas. Wild hunting Indian^, jicrfectly 
uncivilised, w'ho occupy the forest -covered 
.Atlantic slopes ot ('osta Rica. 

Tamils. Nati\e^ of Noithern Ceylon and 
the Indian C arnatic. See Dkavid.vs. 

Taos. See Ih’inno Indian.^. 

Tangots. Nomadic Mongols of Northern 
Tibet. See Sharkas. 

Tarahumaras. Sei' C)r.\r.\-PiM.\. 

Tarascans. A gioup of Indian tribes in- 
habiting the ju'ovmce ot Michoaca in Mexico. 

Tartars or Tatars. The modern Tartars are 
inhabitants of tlie Russian Empire, belonging to 
the Turki stock of the Northern Mongolic family. 
They arc divuled into various geograjdiical 
subdivisions, such as the Kazan, Astrakhan, 
Ciimean (or Kiim) Caucasian and Siberian 
Tartars. The name has no detinitc ethnical 
significance. The 'J'atars — a Manchu word 
iiK'aning “ archers " or “ nomads ” — were Mongol 
tribes who were first so named in tlie ninth 
century. Thev formed a large part of the hordes 
of Geiighiz Khan [see Monc'.ols] and stood in 
the van of the mediieval Mongol incursions into 
Europt*, whence they attracte(i an attention out 
of j^roportion to their importance. Europeans 
called them Tartars, confusing the name Tartar 
with the Greek 'I'artarus or Hell. Sec Turki. 

TasmAAians. The extinct aborigines of Tas- 
mania, akin to the Australians but of a 

still lower Oceanic Negro type. They held a 
place at the vt*ry bottom of humanity, alike in 
physique, intelligence and culture, being still in 
the early Stone Age ; savage, untamable, and 
degrad ctb 

Tatars. See Tartars. 
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Tats. See Persians. 

Tavastiaas. A branch of the Baltic Finns, 
with thick-set figures, small blue eyes, light hair, 
and white skins, probably the consequence of an 
admixture of German blood with the original Fm- 
nish stock. They inhabit central Finland. 

Taiia. See Tunguses. 

Teguat. See Pueblo Indians. 

TeKuelches. Another name for the gigantic 
Patagonians of South America. 

Telvgttt. See Dravidians. 

Tembus, Amatembu, or Tambukias. A group 
of Kafir iq.v.) tribes in Tembuland, to the north 
of the Kei River in Cape Colony. Formerly 
warlike and troublesome, now settled to agri- 
culture and subjected to British rule. 

Temae Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes, inhabiting the Sierra Leone district of 
West Africa, including the Temnes or Tim r. is, 
Kissis, Sherbros, Gallinas, Bulloms, Soliinas, 
Limbas, and Mend is. 

Tepeguaaas. See Opata-Pima. 

Teutons. An important stock of the Aryan 
family, inhabiting England and the Scottish 
Lowlands, with the United States and British 
Empire, Germany. Holland, and parts of Austria 
and Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
The Teutonic races are divided into Low German 
and High German divisions, to which some add, 
but others do not, Scandinavians. 

Tblinkits. A race of North American Indians 
inhabiting the Pacific coast from Mount St. Elias 
to the Simpson River, and the adjacent islands. 
They live chiefly by fishing and hunting. 

Tboft. An Indo-Chinese race of Lao descent 
[see Shans], in the north of Tongkmg 

Tbraciaai. The ancient inhabitants of Thrace, 
on the west of the Black Sea. 'I'heir origin is 
dubious, but they are generally assumed to 
have belonged to the Aryan family, anti l>ecn 
related to the Teutons and the Greeks. They 
were wild hill tribes, who acquired in later days 
a certain amount of Roman culture and sjioke 
the I..atin language. There is .some probability 
that they were the ancestors of the Vlachs or 
Roumanians {q,v,Y 

Tburm|^aiia. A High German tribe inhabit* 
ing Thuringia in the fifth century, probably a 
branch of the Suevi (q.v.). Now merged into 
the modern Saxons. 

Tibutant, or Eod-Pa. Natives of Tibet, form- 
ing the Tibetan stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family, and allied to the minor races of Lcpchas, 
Baltis, l.adakhis, etc. {q,v,). The Til>etans are akin 
to the Burmese, with Mongolic featun^s, broad- 
shouldered and muscular. They are a secluded aiul 
archaic race, with many curious customs, such as 
polyandry. Their religion is full of elaborate cere- 
monials, and the land abounds in monasteries. 

Ttbbnt. A race inhabiting the oa.scs of the 
Sahara, intermediate between Berl>ers and 
Negroes ; perhaps descended from the anci^t 
Garamantes {q,v.). 

Tinurit. See Temne Group. 

Tiftne, or Tiaaey, See Athabascan. 

Tobat. A warlike and predatory race of 
South American Indians on the Rio Vermejo in 
Bolivia. 

ToeaailAa. See Tupi-Guarani. 

To4at. An isolated group of Caucasic race 
inhabiting the Nilgiri HUls, and distinguished 


from the neighbouring Dravidian tribes by their 
fine physique and regular features ui Cauca.sic 
type ; a dying race. 

Togos. See Ewe. 

Toltecs. The oldest of Nahiian {q.v.) races, 
w'ho established a .semi-civilised State in Mexico 
before the Aztecs. 

Tongans. See Polynesians. 

Tongas, or Amatoaga. A Kafir race of peaceful 
agriculturists, occupying 'l ongaland, to the north 
of Ziiliilaiid. 

Toakiaese. A branch of the Amiamese {q.v.), 
skilled m agriculture and dyke-buildmg, 

Toucottleurs. Sudanese Negro<*s of Sene- 
gambia, probably crossed with Hamitic blood ; 
formerly dominant in th(‘ Western Sudan. 

Tabi Group. \ grouj) of Siitlanese Negro tribes 
of the Guinea ( oast, including the warlike 
Ashantis, E'antis and A<lansis, 

Tuaregs. The predatory Berber {q.v.) Nomads 
of the Sahara. 

Tudas. See Dravidians. 

Tumalis. See Ni:iia (iKoup. 

Tuaguses. branch of the Mongol stock of 
the Northern Mongolic family, vvho lead a nomatl 
existence in tlie mountains of Ivast Siberia aiul 
the Amur region. They are of Mongolic jihvsical 
tyj^". with square skulls, low stature, anil wirv, 
well-knit figures. 1 hey are distinguished by 
fine moral c|ualities, a fiarless race of hunters, 
industiious, trustworthy, and s< ll-ieliant. Ilieii 
main tribes are the Lamuts, or “ sea ]x*opIe/' 
(>rochs, Uhapogirs, Golds, and Tazis. Tlie 
modern Tunguses probably rejjre.sent the primi- 
tive .slock of the Manchus (q.v.). 

Tupi-Guaraal. A wide-spread family of South 
American Iiulians, m Brazil, including numerous 
distinct tribes, of which the Chinguanas of 
Bolivia, Canbunas of the Kio Negro, Paiaguay 
Indians. Tupinambas of the Para roast. Slun- 
drucus of the I'ajuijos, Omaguas, Cioajiris and 
Tocantins, are the most impoifant. They are 
copp(*r-colou red , thtck-s<*t an<l muscular, with 
broati features, black hair and soimdimes 
obliquely set eyes. 'Mk'V art‘ of apathetic 
nature, and are slow to acquire civilisation. 

Tupmambps. See Tvri-Gi ARANi. 

Tura&ipii. .An ethnological t<‘rm. nou' aban- 
doned, roughly con es|Km< ling to the Northern 
Mongolic or ITal-.AItaic family. 

TurgwU. Se<‘ Kalmuk.s. 

TurkAAPp. An African Huniitic race, allieil 
to the Masais {q.v.), and dwelling between Lake 
Rudolf and the Nile. 

Tvrkl, or Turks. An important and wide- 
spread stock of the Northern Mongolic family, 
dwelling in Central Asia, .Asia Minor, anti in 
Eurojiean Turkey. The primitive rurki stock 
— the Chinese Tu-km and ancient 'furcie — 
stjem to have inhabiU^l the Altai region as 
early as the second century n.c. Thence they 
spread far and wide, and founded many powerful 
and predatory, but unstabU* empires. The 
Huns iq.v.) who follow^ed Attila wert5 largely of 
Turki stock. Their chief modern race is that 
of the Ottoman l urks [see Turks], who rai.sed 
their empire on the ruins of Constantinople in 
1453. Other Turki races are the Yakuts, 
Usl)eg.s, NaimaiLs Andijanis, Nogaas, Tartars, 
Bashkirs, Kizil-Bashis, Anatolian Turks, etc. 
They arc closely allied to the Kirghiz, Kipchaks, 
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Kara-Kalpaks and Turkomans {q,v.). The Turki 
physical type, of Mongol origin, has been modified 
by intermixture with Caucasic races. 

Turks, Osmanlis, or Ottoman Turks. The 
dominant inhabitants of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe and Asia Minor, the most powerful 
of Turki races. They trace their descent from 
the Seljuks, a confederacy of Turki tribes who 
were settled on the Jaxartes in the eleventh 
century, and there atlopted Islam. They 
conquered Persia and established kingdoms in 
Syria — the great Saladin was one of their 
princes — and Asia Minor, or Anatolia. Tlie 
true (Ottoman Turks enterecl the s<‘rviee of the 
Seljuk ruU'rs in the thirteenth century, being 
driven trom Khurasan by the advance of the 
Mongol hordes, and undtT Othman and his 
successors tliey became the dominant Tuik 
race, 'fhey reared a great military power, and 
soon invaded Europe, where tliey destroyed 
the Eastern Empire in the middle of the fifteenth 
century and founded the* still existing 'furkish 
ICmpii e. The Ottoman 'I'urks are prom I, ignor- 
ant and fanatical, but honourable and upright, 
'fhey make admirable soldiers, when properly 
led, but are surjiasscd in the arts of jieace by their 
subject races, (ireeks, Bulgarians, Jews, etc. 

Turkomans. A race ot furki nomads i\ho 
inhabit the steppes east of the Caspian and 
south of the Oxus, 'Ihey include such tribes 
as the Chandors, 'fekkes (Akhal and Merv), 
Salors, Yomuds, Croklen, and Ali-Elis. They 
were formerly note^l for their predatory and 
inan-stcrJiug habits, but under Russian rule 
have been forced to live a more peaceful life, m 

Tusayas. See Pi^eulo Indians. 

Tuscaroras. North .Vmencan rndians. See 
iKOylUUAN. 

Tttthit. See Chixuknzks. 

Tuakilange. A branch of the Baliiba (q.v,)- 

Tatelos. Sec Siodan. 

Tyroleaa. Natives of the 'fyrol, the ancient 
Rhaetia. a lucmtainoiis district now belonging 
to the Austrian Empire. They are of High 
C»erman 'rentonic stock, and are noted for 
their piatriotism and biavery, illustrated by their 
resistance under llofer to the arms of Napoleon. 
They are industrious and thritty, but backward 
in education, and devout ('atholics. 

Tyrrhenet. An ancient pre-Hellenic race of 
Greece, found in Thrace anti Etruria, who prob- 
ably bclonget! to the Pela'-gian stock of the Hamitic 
family, giving birth to the Etruscans {q.v,). 

Ugrian. A branch of th<‘ Einno-l^grian 
stock (q.v,) including the Samoyedes, Voguls, 
O-^tyaks, Soyots and Siryanians of Siberia, tlie 
Permian Finns of Russia, and the Magyars of 
Hungary. See under these heads. 

Umbquat. See Athabascan. 

UmkriaAt. An ancient Italic race, perhaps 
allied to the l^truscans (t/.f.) or the Sainnites, 
afterwards subjugated by Rome. 

Ural-Altaic. A term applied to the Northern 
Mongolic family of races, corresponding nearly 
to the older Turanian. It includes the Mongol, 
Turki, Finno-Ugrian, Siberian, and Koreo- 
Japanese stocks, 

Umlt. See Sh arras. 

Utakt. See Shoshonean. 

Uxbegt. Nomadic Turki race of the Oxus Basin, 

Vaaljpaaa* A Negrito race of the Kalahari 
Desert, probably a half-breed between Bechuanas 


and Bushmen, formerly the serfs of the dominant 
Bantu races, but now freed under British 
rule. 

Vandals. A Teutonic race, settled at the 
dawn of the Christian era in North-cast Germany 
betw^cen the Oder and the \^istula. Like the 
Goths, whom they physically resembled, they 
were a warlike and roving racr*. luirly in the 
fifth c<*ntury they invaded (iaul and formed a 
settlement m Spain, where Andalusia (anciently 
Vandahtia) preserv^es their name. Later, under 
the fierce Genseric, they crossed to Africa and 
over-ran Mauretania, wheie they established 
a short-lived piratical Empire. In 5 ^4 it was 
destroyed bv a Byzantine aimy under Belisarius, 
and the N'andals thereafter disappeared as a 
separate race. Their name has become a by 
wonl on acct)unt of their turn for di'vastation. 

Vnudois. See Waldenses. 

Veddnks. A primitive hunting people of 
Ceylon, who are sometimes classed as Dravidian, 
but more probably repix‘seut the still older 
(Negrito ?) aborigines ot the island, They are 
dwarfish, of dark complexion, with features 
intermediate bidu’ccn the Hindu and Papuan 
types. They rank among the rudest and least 
civihsfd of races, being ecpially unable to laugh, 
count, or cook. They are dying out. 

Veis, or Vey. A Sudanese Negro race, of 
Mandingan stock, on the West Coast of Africa, 
who are said to be the only Negro race who 
have invented an alphabet. 

Venezuelans. White natives of Venezuela, of 
Spanish descent. Most of them are cros.sed with 
Indian blood. 

Vikings. Sec Norsemen. 

Visigoths. See Goths. 

Voguls. A nomadic Finno-Ugrian race wdio 
inhabit both slopes of the Urals. They closely 
resemble the Ostyaks ami Samoyc‘des {q.v.), m 

Vuaregga, Vuarua, Vuarunga, Vuavinza. 
Bantu N(‘gro tribes inhabiting the Congo basin 
and the 'Tanganyika district. 

Wachaga. A predatory Bantu race on the 
southern slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

Wadai Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes inhabiting Wadai and lilast Darfur, 
including Birkits, Massahts, Kornngas, Mabas 
(mixed with Hamitic blood), and other tribes. 
They are mainly of pastoral habit. 

Waganda. A Bantu Negro race who founded 
the kingdom of Uganda and attained a remark- 
able degree of civilisation before the arrival of 
white men. 'They are very intelligent, and their 
skill in the indusriial arts has caused them to be 
called the Japanese of .\frica. They are also 
warlike, and loimeiiy indulged in frequent 
plundering and slave hunting raids among the 
surrounding races. 

Wngogo. A Bantu Negro race of German 
Ea.st Africa. 

Wnhehe. See Was agar a. 

Wn-Humn. A conquering pastoral race, of 
Eastern Hamitic stock, who migrated from 
Gallaland and penetrated as far south as Unyam- 
wezi, founding various kingdoms on the way. 
They arc of Hamitic features, fair complexion, 
and tall stature ; very w'arlike. The ruling 
classes of Uganda and Unyoro are of Wa-Huraa 
origin. The Wa-Huma are a branch of the 
Gallas {q,v,). Among their tribes are the 
Wajiji, Warundi, Waruanda, etc. 
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Wftjiji. See Wa-Huma. 

Waldenses, or Vaudois. A heretical sect which 
originated in the South of France in tlie twelfth 
century, and was formed into a separate race by 
persecution ; of French, Swiss, and Italian 
elements. They are now settled in Savoy. 

Walloons. Natives of South-eastern Belgium, 
of mixed Celtic and Romanic stock, probably 
descended from the ancient Belgae {q,v.). They 
arc tall, bony, and of strong physique, and are 
very successful in industry, as shown in the 
great manufacturing town of Idcge. 

Wanyamwezi. A warlike Bantu race of 
German East Africa, who lormerly coinpoNcd 
a powerful predatory state. 

Wanyoro. Natives of rnyoro, in British Hast 
Africa, of Bantu race, skilletl in industrial aits, 
and formerly allied with Arab slave-traders. 

Wapisianas. See Arawaks. 

Wapokomo. The chiet l^antu race of the Tana 
basin, skilled boatmen and hunters, formerly 
nn<ler Masai domination, now acquiring civilisa- 
tion under British rule. 

Warraas. -\ri aboriginal Intlian race of 
British Guiana. 

Warua. A powerful, warlike, and barbarous 
Bantu race of the Eualaba distnel in the C'onpo 
Free State, forming a powerful native state, 
and skilled in industry and rude art. 

Waraaada, Waruadi. See \Va Huma. 

Wasagara. A warlike and \\ i<le-%piead Bantu 
pi'Ople of German East .\tnca ; tierce moun- 
taineers, much given to maiaudmg. 'J he 
Wahehc, who claim Zulu alhiuties, arc one of 
their trii)es. 

Waswakili. See Svvahius. 

Wataveita. A mild and settled agricultural 
Bantu race inhabiting the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
m German East Africa. 

Welle Group. A group of Siulanese Negro 
races inhabiting the region ot the Fpper Welle 
River in Ontral .Africa, including the cannibal 
Niam-Niam, or Azandeh, the Mangbattu, Nsak- 
kara, Amadi, Abainia, and other tubes. 

Welsh, or Cymry. The chief surviving braiicJi 
of the Brythonic or P Celts, inhabiting Wales, 
where they preserve their ancient language- and 
customs. They probably riqirosent tlie ancient 
Britons who inhabited England at the time of 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrations. An ohl ami 
haughty nation, proud in arms," 

Wendt. A stock of the Western Slavonic 
family, settled in the north and east of (iermany 
in the sixth century. Ihey were gradually 
absorbed by the 'l eutonic Germans. A lemnant 
of the Wemb.sh race, preserving their ancient 
language and customs, suivives in Lur»atia, on 
the borders of Saxony and Prussia, where they 
are also known as Sorbs. 

Wmnehngot. See Siouax 

Wo«h«nt. See Pygmiks. 

Wolnft. Sudanese Negroes, dwelling iKtween 
Lower Senegal and (iainbia ; very black, but wivii 
regular features, indicating a trace of Hamitic 
blood. Their chief branch is that of the Jolofs. 

Wulwnt. Sie Li!>ncan. 

Xanfhoekrot. A sugg<*sted division of 
Caucasic Man, oppos^xl to the Melanochroi, cha- 
lacterised by lair hair, blue eyes, and rosy 
complexion. It would thus include the Teutonic. 
Scandinavian, and Slavonic stocks of the Aryan 
family. 
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Xosas, or Amaxosa. The southern stock of 
the Kafir race allied to the Zulus, or 

northern stock. They are eminently warlike, 
and have an interesting system of social organ- 
isation. They are of Jkintu origin, immigrants 
from the north, who have dispossesseii the 
Hottentot or Bushman aborigines. They are 
tall, well-built, and muscular, with Negro features 
and complexion, and woolly hair. They are 
semi-nomadic cattle-breeders and hunters, but 
many have taken to the settled pursuits of 
agriculture. They were long at war with the 
British and Boer settlers, but are now^ a peaceful 
and co!itente<l pt‘Ople under British rule. 

Y&kvts. A Mongohe lace ol Turki stock, 
inhabiting the jirovince of Yakutsk in East 
Siberia. They are of middle height, with black 
hair, fiat noses, and narrow <*yes. Tiiey an* 
laborious and enterprising, and show' more 
aptitude for civilisation than tlu^ Jhinats or 
Tunguses. T hey inhabit log yiirtas " in wiiilei, 
but camp out in summer. (*attle'brec<ling. and 
to a less degree agriculture, are their chief 
occupations. 

Yankees. Natives of the New England States. 
In a widtT sense, tlie northern inhabitants ol the 
I 'lilted States. 

Yaos. Agricultural aboiigint'S of Fn*nch 
In<lo-(liina, jn-rhaps allhd to the ('limese juopr'r. 

Yedinaa. See Lakk ( hap CiKui r. 

Yomuds. S(*e Iorkom^ns. 

Yonsbaa. A gioiij) of Sudam‘S(‘ Negro races 
inliabumg the eastt*rn hall ol tlu' (oast 

rhstiut, and unit(‘d by a t'ornriKin Voruba 
language, though much broktu up l>y political 
lemis, J hey aie pi^ateliillv dispost d, indu- 
tiious, and liiendly to sliatigeis. lluir nuiin 
puisint IS agricultuie, but llu‘y also juactise 
many mdustiit‘s ; they aie the best architects 
m .Africa 'Iheir chief tribes are those ol l*;gba. 
J< bu, Ow’Oio. Ondo, lie, and Gyo. Abeokuta, 
th»‘ Egha capital, owes its lame to tlu* success 
with which It lu’ld out as a city of leluge against 
tl»' slave-himt«*is of Dahomey and Ibariaii. 

Yukaghirs. A nomadic tnl>e of north east 
Siberia, probably id<*niKal with the funguses 
(q.i.). 

Yismas. Opata-Pima. 

Yuruks. A nomatlic 1 urki race in the Koiiia 
vilayet ol 'I urkey-m-.\sia. 

Yttsufzait. S*<* A 10 MANS, 

Z»mbo». See Samkos. 

Zaparos. South .American Iiulians, on the 
UpjKT Napo in I\ rii. 

Zapoteca. ('entral .American Indians of Oajata 
in .Mexico. 

Zendalt, ZotziU. See Mava-Qpk ni*:. 

Zttlua. or Amazulu. A v<*ry w at like Bantu 
race, alli(*<i to the Xosas and other Kafir tribes, 
whom they r<*s('ml>le in jihysique and organisa- 
tion. Originally a small Kafir clan, the Zulus 
were raisnl to eminence at the beginning of the 
luiieteeuth century by tin* genius of Tchaka, a 
kind of Negro Napoleon, who establi.shed a 
severe military desjxitism, and dominated South 
Africa from the Zambesi to Gajn; Colony by the 
courage and military skill of fiis regiments. 
Tchaka'.H descendants ruled Zu Inland proper, 
and w'agetl war against Kafirs, Ikx^rs, and 
Engli.sh, until their country was annexcfd by 
Britain in 1887. The Zulus are lioth {>by.sically 
and menially one of the finest of African races, 
Zftaia. See Pueblo Indians. 
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GROUPED ACCORDING TO PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP 


36. Jeba Negrro 
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39. Hottentot 
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40. Kafir 




38. Sahara Negro 


41. Mozambique Negro 


4®. North Australian 43. West Australian 
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44. South Australian 


45. Tasmanian 


' ‘'"/A 


46. Tikopia Islander 


47. Maori 


49» Melanesian (Vanikoro Island) 50. Melanesia n (New Hebrides) 




48. Samoan 




5x. Fijian 
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ETHNOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HUAAN RACE 

This Chart, intended for reference in connection ,with the Dictionary of 
Races beginning on page 31 1, gives a view of the various main divisions, 
families, and stocks into which the human race is divided by ethno- 
logists. It is impossible to give a complete list of the individual races 
within the necessary limits, but the chief typical races are named under each 
stock in the right-hand column. The races marked with an asterisk are extinct 


ETHIOPIC DIVISION 

Hilly Stock TyiJR,il raics 

/Mandinj^an 

fA/aiKUdt 
1 Hereto 
I Wanyaniwe^i 

I IClMlUi 


AMERICAN DIVISION 
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2 
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< 


' Zulu 
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k(>bongo 
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Papuan 
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\ Islanders 
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1 Australian 

4 abongines 
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/'Andamanese 
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yegt ito 
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MONGOLIC 
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I Kirghiz 
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I Vulgar 
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Indo-Chinese 
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Malagasy 
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AND NATUBE 

THE BIRTH & GROWTH OF NATIONS 

BY PROFESSOR RATZEL 


I N order that tlie cosmic conception of the 
liie of man may he more than a nK're 
isolated idea. incaj)able of being applied 
and develojied, it is necessary to indicate 
the relation which human life bears to the 
colh^tive life of the earth. 

Human existence is based upon the 
entire development of vegetal)le and atii- 
mal life; or, as Alexander von Humboldt 
said, in reality the human race partakes of 
the entire life on (‘arth. J ust as plants and 
animals, vt‘getable and animal remains and 
ju'oducts, occupy an intermediate ])osition 
l)etween man and the inanimate substance 
of the earth, so almost without exception 
the life of man de])ends not directly upon 
the earth; but upon the animals ancl 
. ]ilants, which in turn are iin- 

n mediately bound to the earth 

Z by the necessities of existence. 
\ It is the dependence of later 

and more evolved tyjx?s u})on the earlier 
and less evolved. In 1845 Robert Mayer, 
the German scientist, jniblished his epoch- 
making thesis on “The Relations of 
Organic Motion to ^letabolism," in which 
he described the vegetable world as a 
reservoir wherein the rays of the sun are 
transformed into life-supporting material 
and are stored up for use. According to 
his view the physical existence of the 
human race is inseparably linked together 
with this “economic providence “ ; and 
he even went so far as to connect it with 
the instinctive pleasure felt by every eye 
at the sight of luxuriant vegetation. 

The history of mankind shows how 
various are the elements contained in 
this reservoir, and how manifold their 

I A 


Man's Fight 
with Plants 


action. Originally plants and animals 
share the soil with man, who must struggle 
with them for its ]>ossession. The plains 
favour and the forests obstruct historical 
movement ; the inhabitant of the tropics 
is hardly able to overcome the growth of 
weeds that covers liis field ; 
for the Esquimau the vege- 
... , table world exists but two 

months in the year, and then 
only in stunted, feeble species. The unequal 
distribution of edible plants has in a large 
measure been the cause of divergence in 
the developments of different races. Aus- 
tralia and the Arctic countries have 
received almost nothing : the Old World 
has had abundance of the richest gifts 
showered upon it, Asia rticeivi ng more 
than Africa or Europe. The most valu- 
able of domestic animals are of Asiatic 
origin. America's pre-European history is 
incomparably more uniform than that of 
the Old World, and this is owing to her 
moderate endowment of useful plants 
and almost comi’)lete lack of domestic 
animals. The transplanting of vegetable 
species from one part of the earth to 
another, carried on by man, is one of the 
greatest movements in the collective life of 
the world. Its possibilities of 
extension cannot be conjec- 

II !k Ik tured; for the successful 
all the Earth cultivated 

plants — the banana, for example — over a 
number of widely separated countries is yet 
problematical. This process can never be 
considered to have come to an end so long 
as necessity forces man to get a firmer and 
firmer hold on the store of earthly life, 
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The relations of ma^n to the earth are 
primarily the same as those of any other 
form of life. The universal laws of the 
diffusion of life include also the laws of 
the diffusion of the human species. Hence 
the study of the geographical distribution 
of man must l)e looked upon only as a 
branch of the study of the geographical 
distribution of life, and a succession of the 
conceptions belonging to the latter. 

To these conceptions belong the main 
area of distribution, the habitable world, 
and all its various parts : zones, continents, 
and other divisions of the earth’s surface, 
especially seas, coasts, interiors of lands, 
bordering regions, divisions exhibiting 
continuity with others as links in a chain, 
and isolated divisions. Also relations as 
to area : the struggle lor territory, varia- 
tions in the life development in small or 
inextensive regions, in insular or in conti- 
nental districts, on heights of land and 
plateaus, and, in addition, the hindrances 
and the aids to development presented 
by different conformations ; the advance 
development in small, densely populated 
districts ; or the protection afforded by 
n ^ , isolated situations. All must 

I?® j be included. Finally, proper- 
Ti^t^ Bm s boundaries must be 

Men Together analogous to 

phenomena occurring on the peripheries of 
living bodies. 

As races are forms of organic life, it 
follows that the state cannot be compre- 
hended otherwise than as an organiscnl 
being ; every people, every state is organic, 
as a combination of organic units. More- 
over there is something organic in the 
internal coherence of the groups and indi- 
viduals from which a state is formed. 
However, in the case of a people and a 
state, this coherence is neither material 
nor structural ; states are spiritual and 
moral organisms. But, toget^r with the 
spiritual, there is also a material coherence 
between the individual members of a race 
or a nation. This is the connection with 
the ground. The ground furnishes the 
only material tie that binds individuals 
together into a state ; and it is primarily 
for this reason that all history exhibits 
a strong and ever-increasing tendency to 
associate the state with the soil — to root 
it to the ground, as it were. 

The earth is not only the connecting 
principle, but it is also the single tangible 
and indestructible proof of the unity of 
the state. This connection does not 


decrease during the course of history, as 
might be supposed, owing to the pro- 
gressive development of spiritual forces ; 
on the contrary, it ever becomes closer, 
advancing from the loose association of a 
few individuals with a proportionately 
wide area in the primitive community, to 
the close connection of the dense popula- 
tion of a powerful state with 
The State relatively small area, as in 
e •. the case of a modern civilised 
nation. In spite of all dis- 
turbances, the economic and political end 
has ever l^con to associate a greater and 
greater number of individuals with the 
soil. Hence the law that every relation 
of a race or tribe to the ground strives to 
take a political form, and that every 
political structure seeks connection with 
the ground. The notion of an unterri- 
torial and a territorial epoch in the 
history of man is incorrect ; ground is 
necessary to every form of state, and also 
to the germs ot states, such as a few 
negroes’ huts or a ranch in the Far West. 
Development consists only in a constant 
increase in tlie occupation and use of land, 
and in the fact that, as populations grow, 
so do they become ever more firmly 
rooted in their own soils. 

At the same time the nature of the 
movements of peojdes must change. 
Penetration and assimilation of one race 
by another occur instead of displacement 
of one by another ; and with the rapid 
decrease of unoccupied territory tlie fate 
of the late-comcrs in history is irrevocably 
sealed. Since the state is an organism 
composed of inde])endent individuals and 
households, its dec ay cannot be analogous 
to the death and corruption of a plant or 
an animal. When plants decay, the cells 
of which they are composed decay also. 
But in a decayed state the freed individuals 
live on and unite together into new 
political organisms ; they increase, and 
the old necessity for growth continues in 
t midst of the ruin. The 

If One State nations is not de- 

^braced the ^.^.j-uction ; it is a remodelling, 
Whole Ear ^ transformation. A great 
political institution dies out ; smaller insti- 
tutions arise in its place. Decay is a life 
necessity. Nothing could be more in- 
correct than the idea that the 
nations would come to an end weH^e 
state to embrace the whole earth. If this 
were to happen, long before the great 
moment of union came, there would be 
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a multitude of processes of growth already 
in operation, ready to rebuild in case 
of decadence, and to provide for a 
new organisation if needed. As yet the 
political expansion of the wliitc races over 
the earth has not resulted in uniformity, 
but in manifoldness. 

All conditions and relations of peoples 
and states that may be geogra{)hically 

described, delineated, siir- 
Earth and greater 

the Movements ■ measured, can he 

of Peoples n,ovements- 

mov’cments that are ])eculiar to all forms 
of life, and of which the origin is growth 
and developiiKMit. However various these 
movements may be in other respects, they 
arc always connectc'd with the soil, and 
thus must be dependent upon the extent, 
situation, and conformation of the ground 
upon which they take place. Therelore, in 
every organic movement we may jierceiv’e 
the activity of the internal motive forces 
which are jieculiar to life, and the influences 
of the ground to which the life is attached. 
In the movements of peoples, the internal 
forces are the organic powers of motion 
common to all creatures, and the sjiiritual 
impulses of the intellect and will of man. 

In many a \'iew of history these forces 
alone a]:)pear ; l)ut it must not be for- 
gotten that tliey are conditioned by the 
fact that they cannot be active beyond 
the gcncial limits of lile, and they cannot 
disengage themselves Inun the soil to 
which life is bound. In order to under- 
stand historical movements it is first 
necessary to consider their purely 
mechanical side, which is sliown clearly 
enough by an inquiry into the nature of 
the earth’s surface. Neglect of this 
occasions a delay in the understanding of 
the true character of such movements. 
Men merely spoke of geography, and 
treated history as if it were an atmospheric 
])henomenon. 

Nations are movable bodies whose units 
are held together by a common origin, 

. . language, customs, locality, 

National often necessity for dtdence 

• ”M***r**°** — strongest tie of all. 
in IS ory ^ people expands in one 

direction and contracts in another ; in case 
of two adjacent nations, a movement in the 
one betokens a movement in the other. 
Active movements are responded to by 
passive, and vice versa. Every movement 
in an area filled with life consists in a 
displacement of individuals. There are 


also currents and counter-currents : when 
slavery was abolished in the Southern 
States of America, an emigration of white 
men from the South was followed by an 
influx of cx-slaves from the North, thus 
causing an increase in the black majority 
of the South. 

Such external movements of peoples 
assume most varied forms. History takes 
a too narrow view in considering only the 
migrations of nations, looking upon them 
as great and rare events, historical storms 
as it were, exceptiomil in the monotonous 
quiet of the life of man. This conception 
of historical movements is very similar to 
the discarded cataclysmic theory in 
geology. In the history of nations, as in 
the history of the earth, a great effect 
does not always involve a jiresupposition 
of its being the immediate result of a' 
mighty cause. I'he constant action of 
small forces that finally results in a large 
aggn‘gate of effect must be taken into 
account in history ns well as in geology. 
Every external movernt'iit is pnu'eded l^y 
internal disturbance ; a nation must grow 
from within in order to spread abroad. 

wk Ki inSease of Arabs in 

Why Nati^ons (Muigration to 

us ce Africa along highways of 

New Home, 

Merchants, craftsmen, adventurers, and 
slaves loft their native land and drew 
together in Zanzibar, Pemba, and on the 
mainland. The procivss was r(‘])eated from 
the coast to the interior, and as a result 
of the aggregate labour of individuals as 
merchants, colonists, and missionariev, 
Arabian state's gri'w up in the central 
regions of Africa. Instances of the occu- 
pation of vacant territories are of the 
greatest rarity in history as we are 
acquainted with it. The best example 
known to us is the settlement of Iceland 
by the Northmen. The rule is, a forcing 
in of the immigrating nation between other 
races already in possession : the opposition 
of the latter often compels the former to 
divide up into small groups, which then 
insinuate themselves peacefully among 
the people already established in the land. 

The movements of nations resemble 
those of fluids upon the earth : they 
proceed from higher altitudes to lower ; 
and obstacles cause a change of course, 
a backward flow, or a division. Though 
at first there may be a series of streams 
running along side by side, there is a 
convergence at the goal, as shown by the 
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migration of different })eoples to a common 

territory ; there is concentration when 

there are hindrances to be overcome, and 
a spreading out where the ground is level 
and secure. One race draws other races 
along with it ; and, as a rule, a troop of 
wanderers come from a long (listance will 
be found to have absorbed foreign elements 
^ „ on its wav. But it would be 

The liuman i i i 

Will Knows lOOK upon the move- 

rku * t ments of nations as passive 

AO Obstacle n ■ j i 

onflowings, or even to deduce 

a natural law from the descent of tribes 
from the mountains to the river valleys and 
to the sea — an idea that once led to the 
acceptance of the theory of the Ethiopian 
origin of Egyjitian civilisation. Either 
the wills of individuals unite to form a 
collective will, or the will ot a single man 
imposes itself upon the aggregate. The 
human will knows no insurmountable 
obstacle within the bounds ol the habitable 
earth. 

As time goes on, all rivers and all seas 
are navigated, all mountains ('lim])ed, 
and all deserts traversed. But these have 
all acted as obstructions liefore which 
movements have either halte.d or turned 
aside, until finally they have burst the 
barriers. At least two thousand years 
passed from the time of the first journey 
of a Phamician ship out through the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Atlantic 
until the arrival ot the day when a voyage 
across was ventured from Southern 
Europe. The Romans turned the Alps, 
both to the right and to the lett, 
seven hundred years after their city had 
been founded, but how many nooks in 
the interior of those mountains were 
unknown to them even centuries later ! 
Yet to-day Europe leels the effec t of this 
circumstance, the fact that the Romans 
did not advance straight through the 
Central Alps into the heart of the Teutonic 
country. They followed a roundabout 
way through Gaul, and thus Mediterranean 
^ . culture and Christianity were 

urs ing brought to Central Europe 

a ure » . from the west instead of from 

arr ers south ; hence the depend- 

ence of the civilisation of Germany upon 
that of France. 

It is precisely the Romans who, con- 
trasted with barbarians, show us that will 
or design in the movements of nations 
does not necessarily increase with growth 
of culture, even though culture constantly 
puts more means of action at its disposal, 
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improved methods of transportation, by 
which the way may be lightened. The 
mounted bands ot Celts and Germans 
crossed the Alps (jiiitc* as easily as did tlu^ 
Roman legions ; and in s])reading about 
and penetrating to every corner of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, the barbarians 
were always superior to the Romans. 

Wandering tribes ol semi-civilised 
peo])le are smallt‘r, less ja t('ntious, and 
less encumbered. In every war that ha^ 
taken jilaee in a mountain land, the 
greater mobility of untrained militia 
has often led to victoiies over regular 
troops. Races ol intt'rior cultun‘ are 
inv^ariably more mobile than those ol a 
higher grade ot civilisation : and th(\v 
are able to i*(|ualise the advantages of the 
superior inodes ol locomot 1(411 with wliich 
eultiire has supjdied the lattcT. Mobility 
also indicates a w(‘aker hold uf)on the 
ground, and thus uncivilised people^ are 
more ea^il^ dislodged trom their territories 
than are nations cajiable of iHM'oming, as 
it were, more de('j)ly rootl'd. In nomadu' 
races, moliility bound uj) with the* necessity 
tor an extensive territory assumes a 
(K'linile form, and, owing to a 


The Great 


Wanderers 


constant 


also be that 
pi esuj)fX)se'. 


prepaiedness for 

*1. wandering and to the iiosses- 
of the Earth , ^ . , • , . 

Sion ol an organised marching 

system, such pe()])lcs haw bet'n among the 
greate->t forces in Old World history. 

Moveini'iits ot nations an* often spoken 
of as if certain definite directions were 
foiTtxl upon them by somt' mysterious 
power. 'Fills vu'W not only wra])s itself 
in the garment ot ])ro])hecy"“ tor t‘xampk‘, 
when announcing that the direction in 
which the sun travels must 
ot histoiy - blit it lormally 
a nc'cessary east-lo-wi*st jirogression of 
historical movements, endixivouring to 
siii>stantiat(‘ its doctrine by citation ot 
examines, from Jiiluis ('a'sar to the gold- 
seekers ot Calitornia. But this necessity 
remains always in obscurity. Not only 
is it contradicted by frecjumitly ('onfirmed 
reflex movcmients in historical times, but 
it is also disprov(id still more by the great 
migrations which have taken jilacc on 
the same continent in contrary directions. 
In Asia the Chinese have spread over the 
entire area of interior jdain and desert, 
westward to the nation-dividing barriers 
of the Pamir Mountains : other Asiatic 
races have overflowed into Europe — also 
from east to west. Contrariwise, ev(*r 
since the sixteenth century wc have seen 




HOW CIVILISATION SPREAD THROUGH EUROPE 
The inexorable influence of physical conditions on the life of the peoples is well illustrated by the influence 
of the Alps in deflecting the path of Mediterrane.in cultuie. These mountains hemmed in the north of the 
Roman Empire and forced the Romans, in their exuansion, to the west. Hence Mediterranean culture and 
Christianity were carried to Central Europe from the west instead of from the south, and the civilisation 
of Germany depends on that of France. The map shows the route followed bv the stream of Roman civilisation. 


tlu* Russians at work coiu|iKM'iiig llio ontirc 
northern ]xirt oi the continent, constantly 
]:>ressing on towards the ea^t. k'ven tiie 
sea proved no obstacle, lor lliey both 
discovered and accjuiied Alaska during 
the course of this same movement. 

We shall not attacli any universal 
significance to such lasliionalile terms 
employed in historical works as political 
or historical attraction, electivi* affinity 
or balance ; least ol all sliall we jnesnine 
to discover occult, mysterious souices lor 
them. It is obvious that a })owerful 
nation will overflow in the direction of 
least resistance ; and in the case ol a 
.strong Power conironting one that is 
weak there is a constant movement 
toward the latter. Thus, from the earliest 
times, Egypt has pressed on toward the 
south ; and everywhere in the Sudan we 
find traces of similar movements to the 
south as far as Adamawa, wliere they are 
still to-day in energetic continuance. 


'I'hc history ot colonisation in America 
shows a turning ol the streams of immigra- 
tion, in the south as well as in the north, 
towards the more thinly settled regions ; 
the more thickly })opulated are avoided. 
The migrations ol nations, which took 
j)lace (hiring periods of history wlien a 
surj)lns ol imoccujded land e.xisted, were 
determined to a great extent by natural 
causes. 'fhe more numerous nations 
become, the greater the olistacles to 
migration, for most of these obstacles 
arise from the very nations themselves. 

Nations increase with their jx)j)ulations ; 
lands with enlargement of territory. So 
long as a country has sufficient area, the 
second form ot growth need not of nece.s.sity 
follow the first — the race spreads out over 
the gaps which are open in the interior, 
and thus internal colonisation takes place. 
If there is need for emigration, occupiable 
districts may be founci in the lands ot 
another people — for centuries Germans 
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have thuf^ found accommodation in 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and America. 

Of course, such colonists gradually become 
absorbed into the people among whom 
they have settled. This is simple emigra- 
tion, which is therefore connected with 
the internal colonisation of a foreign land. 
Exter^ial colonisation first comes into 
-- • being when a state acquires 

ow ew territory under its control, into 
^1* which territory, if it be suit- 
re orn ^ portion of the inhabi- 

tants of the state move and settle. 
Colonisation is not necessarily a State 
affair from the first. If a race inhabit a 
country so sparsely as the Indians did 
America in the sixteenth century, a 
foreign people, having the power of 
spreading out, may press into the gaps 
with such success that this initial internal 
colonisation may also be advantageous 
from a political standpoint. The State then 
intervenes and appropriates the territory 
over which groups of its inhabitants have 
previously acquired economic control. 

The emigrants formed a social aggre- 
gate in the new country, and from this 
aggregate a state, or the germ of 
a state, develops. Since such an 
economic-social preparatory growth greatly 
assists in the political acquirement of 
land, it is obvious that this form of 
colonisation is especially sound and 
effectual. The opposite method follows 
when a state first conquers a territory 
which it occupies later with its own forces ; 
this is colonisation by conquest. It can 
be capable of development only when 
subsequent immigration permanently 
acquires the land as a dwelling-place. 

Conquest that neither can nor will take 
permanent ix)ssession of the soil is charac- 
teristic of a low stage of culture ; thus the 
Zulu states in Africa, surrounded by 
broad strips of conquered yet uncon- 
trolled territory, and the old world- 
empires of Western Asia, exliausted 
^ P , themselves in vain efforts to 
hy Kome t lasting increase of area 

Loa. ?rough aggressive expedi- 
• tions. That the Roman 
Empire lasted a longer time than any of 
the preceding universal empires was due 
to the single fact that agricultural 
colonisation invariably followed in the 
footsteps of its political conquests. 

The enlargement of a nation's area is 
associated with soil and inhabitants. If 
the increase of territory — for example, 
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through conquest — is much more rapid 
than the increase of population, an 
inorganic, loosely connected expansion 
results, which, as a rule, is soon lost again. 
If, on the contrary, population increases 
at a proportionately greater rate than 
area, a crowding together, checks to 
internal movements, and over-population 
follow. In consequence, great dis- 
crepancies between growth of territory 
and increase of population lead to the 
most varied results. The conquering 
nation expands over extensive regions for 
which there are no inhabitants. Passive 
races in India and in China become so 
crowded together that it is impossible 
for their soil to support them any longer ; 
hence a continuous degradation and 
recurrent periods of famine, which may 
bring with them a relatively feeble and 
unorganised emigration. 

There are nations with whom conquest 
and colonisation seem to follow in most 


profitable alternation : this appears to 
have been the case with all colonising 
countries of modern history that have 
followed the example of the Roman 
TK Empire. But there are great 

Moderii presented Qven by 

a ioi\» at nations. Ciermany, 

Austria, and Russia, m im- 
mediate connection with their conquered 
provinces, have colonised and expanded 
toward the east. In spite of a rapid 
increase of population, (iciTnany has 
been backward in establishing trans- 
marine colonies, while France, with a 
proportionately smaller increase of popula- 
tion, began by colonising in all directions, 
but occupied more land than she was 
able to master ; for which reason colonisa- 


tion in the history of France has taken 
more or less the character of conquest. 
England, on the contrary, with a vigorous 
emigration and an expansive movement 
in all directions, presents an example of 
the .soundest and strongest method of 
founding colonies which has been seen 
since early times. 

Through the entire course of history 
an ever-increasing value attached to land 
may be traced ; and in the expansion of 
nations we may also see that mere conquest 
is growing less and less frequent, while 
the economic acquisition of territory, 
piece by piece, is becoming the rule. The 
getting of land assumes more and more 
the character of a peaceful insinuation. 
The taking possession of distant countries 
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without considoration for the original 
inhabitants, who are either driven away, 
or murdered— speedily witli the aid of 

bullets, or ^lowh-^ with the assistance of 
gin or contagious diseases or by being 
robbed of their best land — is to-day no 
longer possible. Colonisation has become 
a well-ordered administration combined 
« ’ with instruction of the natives 

aomcNcw employments. The 

National nietliod lias left scarcely a 

ro ems ^j^gle pure- blooded Indian east 
of the Mississippi in the United States, 
and not one native in Tasmania ; the 
new method has before it the [iroblem 
how to share the land with negroes — 
in the Transvaal with 74 ])er cent, 
and m Natal with 82 per cent. 

Climatic conditions are also to be taken 
into consideration, for Caucasians are 

able to develop all their powers in 

temperate regions only ; a hot climate 
impels them to ensure the co-operation of 
black labour through coercion. 

During the course of centuries a motley 
collection of countries has developed, all 
of which are called colonies, although 
they stand in most striking contrast with 
one another. Several are nations in 

embryo, to which only the outward form 
ot independence is lacking ; not a few 
have once been independent ; and many 
give the inijjression that they will never 
be fit for self-government. There are 
some in which the native j^opulation has 
become entirely extinct, such as Tasmania, 
Cuba, and San Domingo ; others in which 
the original inhabitants, still keeping to 
their old customs and institutions, are 
guided and exploited by a few white men 
only ; and, finally, colonies in which the 
rulers and the natives have assimilated 
with one another, as in Siberia. Once 
upon a time such tokens of the youth of 
races as may be seen in rude but re- 
munerative labour on unlimited territory 
were wides})read in many colonies. Hut 
the new countries fill up visibly, 
▲ even they show that man- 

gesvn i^ind, as a whole, ages the more 
Civilisation so-called 

progress of civilisation is hastened. How- 
ever, an examination of the peoples of 
the present day shows that the differences 
in age between mother-countries and 
colonies will, indeed, continue for a long 
time yet. Such differences exist between 
west and east Germans as well as between 
New Englanders and Californians ; they 
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are even to be detected in Australia, 
between the inhabitants of Queensland 
and of New South Wales. Such differences 
are shown not only in the characteristics 
of individuals, but also in the division of 
land and in methods of labour. 

Divergence and differentiation are the 
great factors of organic growth. They 
govern the increase of nations and states 
from their very beginnings. Since, how- 
ever, these organisms are composed ol in- 
dependent units, differentiation does not 
consist in an amalgamation and transfor- 
mation of individuals, but in their diffusion 
and grouping. Therefore the differentiation 
of nations becomes eminently an affair 
of geography. Never yet has a daughter 
people left its mother-country to become 
an inde})endent state without a previous 
disjunction having taken place. All growth 
is alteration in area, and, at the same 
time, change in position. The further 
growth extends avva^^ from the original 
situation, the sooner dismemberment fol- 
lows. In Australia, New South Wales 
spreads out towards the north, and at the 
new central point, Brisbane, a new colony, 
^ . Queensland, is formed, which 

already differs materially from 
1 New South Wales. And Queeiis- 

to Nature (expands towards the 

north, beyond the tropic of Cajiriconi 
into the torrid zone ; and a younger, 
tropical North Queensland develo])s. 

The tact that nations hold last to their 
natural conditions of existence, even 
when growth imjiels them towards expan- 
sion in various directions, is a great con- 
trolling force in historical movement. 
Russia expands in its northern zone to 
the Pacific ocean ; England continues its 
growth on American soil, across the 
Atlantic, in almost the same latitude. The 
Phamicians, as a coast-dwelling people, 
remained on the coasts and on the islands ; 
the colonising Greeks ever sought out 
similar situations to those of their native 
land ; the Netherlanders are found 
ev^ery where in Northern Germany as 
colonists of the moors and marshes. All 
German colonies beyond the Alps and 
the Vosges have disappeared ; and the 
few Germans that remain are Latinised. 
Nations that are accustomed to a limited 
territory, as were the Greeks, always search 
for a similar limited area ; on the other 
hand, the Romans discovered a main 
factor of empire-building in their judicious 
agricultural colonisation of broad plaids ; 



LANDMARKS OF PAST AGES; FAMOUS FORTRESSES THAT HAVE CEASED TO BE OF USE 
With the chanjnng conditions of politics, places once of enormous importance have often become mere curiosities. 
There are in Europe to-day hundreds of useless castles, fortresses, and harbours. Even Dover Castle is of 
I'ttle strategic value. The fortresses illustrated are (i) Mantua, (2) Dover, (3) Chillon, (4) Calais, (5) Verona. 

^ I'liDtoj^r.iphs Uy I- nth aiui Nrunlfin 
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and the Russians sought and found 
in Sibeiia the endless forests, steppes, 
and vast rivers of their native land. 
Every nation, in expanding, seeks to in- 
clude within its area that which is of 
the greatest value to it. The victorious 
state acquires the best ])ositions and drives 
the conquered race into the poorest 

of the competition between the colo- 

. nising nations has become very 

Coloniser 

character of territory according to the same 
standard. Therefore, wherever England 
has colonised, only a gleaning remains for 
the rest of the Northern and Central 
European Powers. 

Differentiation, arising from the valua- 
tion of land, is the cause of a constant 
creation of new political values and of a 
constant lapsing of old. Every portion of 
the world has its political value, which, 
however, may become dormant, and must 
then be either discovered or awakened. 
Such a discovery was the selection of the 
Pineus as the harbour for Athens from 
among a number of bights and bays. 

Every settlement and every founding 
of a city is at bottom an awakening of dor- 
mant })olitical value. Ca])acity for recog- 
nising this value is a part of the genius of a 
statesman, whose policy may l^e called lar- 
seeing partly Ixjcause he is able to discern 
the dormant value while yet on the 
most distant horizon. It is obvious that 
political values vary ; each is determined 
by the point of view from which it is 
looked upon. The French and the German 
valuations of the Rhine borderland are 
very different. Every nation endeavours 
to realise the political value which it 
recognises ; and in respect to ])olitical 
growih, ends are set uj) in the sha))e of the 
portions of the earth to which that growth 
aspires. Peculiarities in the conformation 
of states may be traced back to an appre- 
ciation of the value of coasts, j^asses, 
TK w 1.1 estuaries, and the like. With 
it Beiii^*^ spreading out and the con- 

j centration of nations, such 
portions of the world as are 
important from a jx)litical point of view 
have marvellously increased both in 
number and in value. But for this very 
reason a choice of selection has become 
necessary, and this we see in the use of 
fewer Alpine passes during the age of 
railways than before, and in the concen- 
tration of a great commerce into fewer 
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seaports — into such as are capable of 
accommodating vessels of the deepest 
draught. Others must withdraw from 
competition. To-day there are hundreds 
of worthless harbours, passes, and for- 
tresses in Europe that were once situated 
on the highways of historical movement ; 
now, however, they are avoided, deserted 
by the current of trathc. 

There are more things necessary to 
an understanding of the dependence of 
history on natural conditions than a mere 
knowledge of the land upon which the 
development has taken place, particularly 
than a mere knowledge ol the ground as 
it was when history found it. Although 
each country is in itself an independent 
whole, it is at the same time a link in a 
chain of actions. It is an organism in 
itself, and, in respect to a suocession or a 
group of lands forming a whole, of which 
it is a member, it is also an organ. Some- 
times it is more organism than organ ; 
sometimes the opposite is true ; and an 
eternal struggle goes on between organism 
and organ. It the latter be a subjected 
All tK province, a tributarv state, a 

R»bW.*K of f '<^olony or 

^. ... .. member of a confederation, the 
striving tor indejiendence is 
alwa3^s a struggle for existence. 

This by no means presupposes a state 
of war. Not only war, but the out- 
wardly peaceful economic development 
of the world’s industries reduces 
organisms to organs. When the whole- 
sale importation of bad but cheap pro- 
ducts of European industries into 
Polynesia or Central Asia causes decay in 
the production of native arts and crafts, it 
is a loss to the life of the whole people ; 
henceforth the race will be placed in the 
same category with tribes that must gather 
rubber, pre[>are palm-oil, or hunt elephants 
to supply European demand, and who in 
turn must purchase threadbare fabrics, 
spirits that contain sulphuric acid, worn- 
out muskets, and old clothes — in a word, 
all the rubbish of civilisation. 

Their economic organisation dies ; and in 
many cases this is also the beginning of the 
decline and extinction of a people. The 
weaker organism has succumbed to the 
more powerful. Is the case so different — 
that of Athens, unable to live without 
the corn, wood, and hemp of the lands on 
the Northern Mediterranean coast ? — or 
of England, whose inhabitants would 
starve were it not for the importation of 

« 
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meat and grain from North 
America, Eastern Europe, and 
Australia ? 

In vain have men sought 
for characteristics in the 
rocks of the earth and in the 
composition of the air by 
which one land might be 
distinguished from another. 

The idea of great, lasting, 
conclusive qualitative varia- 
tions in different parts of the 
earth is mythical. Neither the 





(iarden of Eden nor the 
land of hddorado belongs 
to reality. There is no 
country whose soil bestows 
wondrous strength uj>on man 
or an exuberance of fruitful- 
ness uj^on woman. In India 
precious stones are as little 
apt to grow out of the cliffs as 
silver and gold are likely to 
exude from fissures in the 
earth. Nor is there any basis 
for the slighter difierences 
between the Old World and 
the New which the philoso- 
phers of history of the 
eighteenth century believed 
they had discovered. The 
opinion that the New World 
produces smaller plants, less 
powerful animals, and finally 
a feebler humanity, was not 


Underwootl and Underwood 

MAN’S WONDERFUL TRIUMPH OVER NATURE 
By irrigation the arid desert of California has been made to blossom 
as the rose in the luxurious oranpre proves of Riverside. These views 
shQW the desert, the method of irrigation, and the result of man’s labour. 
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greed, and vices of the white men. In 
the course of development of the 
European daughter-nations in America 
we cannot recognise any such great and 
universal distinction. The course of his- 
tory in America, just as in corresponding 
periods of time in Northern Asia, in Africa, 
and in Australia, only confirms 
. ? the belief that lands, no matter 

!k distant from one a.nother 

^ they may bo, whenever their 

climates are similar, are destined to 
be scenes of analogous historical deve- 
lopments. 

It is certain that, so far, one of tlie 
greatest results ot the labour ot man has 
been the levelling and overcoming of natural 
differences. Steppes are made fertiK* 
through irrigation and manuring ; the 
contrast between open and forest land 
becomes less and loss— indeed the destruc- 
tion of forests is bein^ far too nipidly and 
widely carried out— the acclimatisathm of 
men, animals, and plants causes varia- 
tions to disappear more and more as time 
passes. We can look forwaid to a time 
when only such extremes as mountains 
and deserts will remain — everywhen' else 
the actions of the earth will be equalised. 
The process l)y which this is can ic'd 
out may be described shortly. Man in 
spite of all racial and national difter- 
enres, is fundamentally quite as miuh 
of a unity as the soil upon wliicli lie 
dwells ; through his labour more and more 
of this character of unity is transmitted 
to the earth, w'hich, as a result, also be- 
comes more and more uniform. 

One of the most powerful of tlie ties by 
which history is bound to Nature is 
that of its dependence on tlie ground. At 
the first glance any giv’^cn historical 
development is involved with the earth 
only — the earth upon which the develop- 
ment takes place. Hut if we search deeiK'r 
we shall find that the roots of the develop- 
ment extend even to tlic fundamental 


History 
from Heaven 
to Earth 


principles of the planetary 
system. By this it is not 
meant that every history 
must be founded on a cosmo- 


logical basis, that it must begin with the 
creation, or, at least, with the destruction of 
Troy, as was once thought necessary ; but it 
is certainly safe to say that a philosophy 
of the history of the human race, worthy 
of its name, must begin with the heavens 
and then descend to the earth, filled 
with the conviction that all existence is 
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fundamentally one — an indivisible con- 
ception founded from beginning to end on 
an identical law. 

The 3if),25o,ooo square miles of tlie 
earth’s surface is the first area with 
which history has to do. Within it all 
other surface dimensions are included ; 
it is the standard for measurement of all 
other areas, and also com})rchends the 
absolute limits of all bodily life. This 
area is fixed and immutable so far as the 
history of mankind is related to it, although 
in respect to thi' history ot the world 
it is not to be looked upon as liaving 
be('n iinalt('rablc in the past, or as being 
likely to remain uuchangi'd in the lutuie. 

The earth’s suiiaee may bc', divided 
into three unlik(‘ constituent parts - * 
84,250,000 square miles ot land, 220,000,000 
square miles of water, and 13,750.000 
square inih's ot ice-coverf'd, and foi 
the greater part une\j)lo?(*d, land and 
sea m the Northern and Southern Pcilar 
regions. The land is the natural home 
ot mail, and all his historical movements 
begin and end upon it. The si/(' ot stab's 
is computed aeronhng to the amount ot 
^1*. luiA whk'h they inehule : their 

Miles growth has derived its nouristi- 

of HUforv nient troin the 84,250,000 
s(]uare nule'^ ol earth as liom 
a wudes])icad fundamental elenuMit. The 
sea IS not to be looked upon as an (‘inpty 
s[)aet‘ between tlu' divisions ol knui, 
merely separating them one trom another, 
tor the 220.000.000 s(]Ucne miles of w'ater 
are also of historical iinportaru-e, and the 
area of every o('(*an and of ei'c'ry j)orlion 
of an ocean has its historical significance. 
History has extended itself over the sea, 
irom island to island, from coast to coast, 
at first crossing nanow bodies of water, 
later broad ocaians ; and state's whose foun- 
dations arose from connections by sea 
remain dc'ix'ndent on the sea. TIh' 
Mediterranean held together the different 
jiarts of the Roman Empire just as the 
oceans unite the Colonies of the British 
Empire, 

The variations of the earth’s form 
from that ot a perfect oblate spheroid are 
so small that they may be entirely dis- 
regarded from the point of view of history. 
All portions of the earth’s surface may be 
looked upon as of equal curvature ; the 
p^Tiform swelling which Columbus be- 
lieved to be a iHiculiarity of the trojiic zont's 
in the New World was merely an optical 
illusion, Thus all portions are practically 
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similar, and unifQrmity obtains over 
the entire earth to such an extent that 
there is room left only for minor inequali- 
ties in configuration. To these belong the 
differences in level between lands and seas, 
highlands and lowlands, mountains and 
valleys. Such variations amount to very 
little when comj)ared with the earth as 
a whole ; for the height of the tallest of 
the Himalayas added to the earth’s radius 
would increase its length by about 
only ; and the same may be said of the 
greatest depressions beneath the level of 
the sea — inequalities that cannot be re- 
presented on an ordinary globe'. Their 
great historical significance is due chiefly to 
the fact that the oceans and seas occupy 
the depressions, Irom which the greatest 
elevations emerge as vast islands. 

The remaining irregularities of the 
earth’s surface arc not sufficient to pro- 
duce any ]^ermanent variations in the 
diffusion of races or of states. Their 
influence is merely negative ; they may 
only hinder or divert the course of man 
in his wanderings. Even the Himalayas 
have been crossed --by the Aryans in the 
- west, and by the Tibetans in 

rregu ar British India 

extended its boundaries far 
metarm Pamirs. 

The historian is concerned with but two 
of the variable qualities of the land- 
differences in Ic'vel and differences in 
contour. Variations in constitutiem, 
development, elementary constituents, and 
the perpetual jdienomena ol translorma- 
tion and dissolution which ])resent a 
thousand problc'ms to the geograjiher, 
scarcely exist lor the historian. Nor arc 
those great inequalities, the dejires.sions 
in which the seas rest, ot any interest 
to him. It is indifferent whether the 
greatest of such depressions be covered 
by five miles of water, or, as wc' now 
know, by almost six miles. The fact that 
the Mediterranean reaches its greatest 
depth in the eastern jwt of the Ionian 
Sea has nothing whatever to do with 
the history of (ircece. 

To be sure, there is a general connec- 
tion between the depth of the Mediter- 
ranean, shut up within the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the climate of the neigh- 
bouring regions, which has a direct 
influence on the inhabitants of Mediter* 
ranean c ountries ; but it is a very distant 
connection, and it is only mentioned here 
in order to remind the reader that there 


Depths 

of 

The Sea 


is not a single phenomenon in Nature 
that is not brought home to mankind at 
last. Still, as a rule, history is concerned 
with the depths of the sea only in so far 
as they are the resting-places for sub- 
marine telegrajdi cables ; and this is a 
fact of very recc'nt times. It may be 
said that the formation of the earth’s 
crust occurred at a })eriod too 
remoter to have had any in- 
fluence on the' liistcM'y of man, 
and that then' fore all questions 
concerning it should be left to geology. 
The first statement may be admittc^cl, 
but the latter docs not follow by any 
means ; for it the whole Mediterranean 
region from the Caucasus to the Atlas 
Mountains, and from the Oremtes to the 
Danube, is a regiem of uniform conforma- 
tion, it is purely by reason ol a uniformity 
in development. In the same mannc'r 
there is an extensive region ot uniform 
conformatiem to the north, between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Sudctic Moun- 
tains in Austria. 

There arc' great features of the eartli’s 
conformation that are so extc'iisive that 
groups of nations share them in common. 
Russia and vSibcria occupy tlic' same 
])lain u]x>n which the greater }>ortioiis of 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland are 
situated. (iermany and France share 
the central mountain system which ex- 
tends Irom the CcHTiines to tlie Sudeten, 
or Sudetic Mountains. A mere j^articipa- 
tion in a common geological feature 
jU'oduces such affinity and relationship 
as may be seen in the Alpine states, in 
Sweden and Norway, and in the nations 
of the Andes. This reminds us of the 
groups of nations that surround seas ; 
but that which separates the Baltic 
states hinds them togc'ther ; and the 
mountains that unite the Swiss can- 
tons also sejxiratc them from one 
another. Lesser features of conforma- 
tion divide countries and often exhibit 
gajis and breaches in develo])- 
ment, lor the reason that they 
divide a ])olitical whole into 
separate natural regions. The 
history of the lowlands of Nortli Germany 
differs greatly from that of the moun- 
tainous districts of the same country ; 
tfie lowlands of the Po and Apennine 
Italy are two different lands. The 
gieat contrast between the hilly manu- 
facturing west of England and the low- 
lying agricultural east extends throughout 
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SCENERY THAT SHAPES CHARACTER: THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS 

The stories of mountain peoples are very similar ; the Higrhlanders of Scotland, Wales, Switzerland, the Cevennes, 
and Tyrol, have many characteristics in common, owing their nigged nature and independence to environment. 


English history ; and in like manner 
the highlands and the lowlands are 
opposed to each other in Scotland. 

Wherever mountain formations occur 
largely in a country, the question arises 
w’hether, in spite of all diversity, they 
unite to form a whole, or whether they 
exist as separate, independent* neigh- 
bouring parts. The elements of the 
surface formation of the earth are not 
only historically important in themselves 
as units, but also on account of the way 
in which they are connected with one 
another. We have in Greece an example 
of an exceedingly iptricate mountain 
system in which barren plateaus are 
interspersed with fertile valleys and bays. 
Owing to the sea, such bays as those of 
Attica, Argos, and Lamia are to a high 
degree self-dependent ; they became little 
worlds in themselves, indej^endent states, 
which could never have grown into a 
united whole had they not been subjected 
to external pressure. 

The reverse of this state of disunion, 
arising from the juxtaposition of a great 
number of different formations, is the 
division of North America into the three 

S eat regions of the Alleghanies, the 
ississippi Valley, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain plateau, which gradually merge 
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into one another and are bound into a 
whole by the v ast central valley. Austria- 
Hungary includes within itself five 
different mountain features— the Alps, 
Carpathians, Sudt‘ten, the Adriatic pro- 
vinces, and the Paniionian plains. Vienna 
is situated where the Danube, March, and 
Adria meet, and from this centre radiates 
all political unifying powxT. If a still 
cioser-knit unity is co existent with a 
div^ersified geological formation of insular 
or peninsular nature, as in Ireland or 
Italy, it follow^s that this unity hinds the 
orographic divisions into an aggregate. 
Tlie discrepancies between Aj^nnine 
Italy, Italy of the Po Valley, and Alpine 
Italy, which have been evident in all 
periods of history, formed, in their rise 
and in their final state of subjugation to 
])olitical force, an example of dissimilarity 
of mountain features existing within 
peninsular unity. 

The great continental slopes are also 
important aids to the overcoming of 
orographic obstacles to political unity. 
In Germany there is a general inclination 
towards the north, crossed and recrossed 
by a number 6f mountain chains and 
successions of valleys. It is not to be 
denied that the intersecting elevations 
have furthered political disunion. Without 



THE SOFTENING EFFECT OF THE RICH AND FRUITFUL LOWLANDS 
Whereas mountains breed independence and rueged character in their inhabitants, the more fruitful lowlands 
develop a gentler race, loving the companionship of communities. The lowlands, also, are the homes of mixed races. 


doubt, a gradual slojic from the southern 
j)art of Germany to the sea, with a 
coasequent partition of llie country by 
the rivers into strips extending Irom 
cast to west, would have been attended 
by a greater political unity. Again, but 
in another way, the preponderance ot 
any one orographic element has a unifying 
effect orr all the other elements, as we 
have seen in North America, where the 
simple, even course of development has 
been in conformity with the existence of 
geological formatioas on a large scale. 

There are internal differences in for- 
mation in every mountain range and in 
every jilain, all of which have different 
influences on history. The steep fall of 
the Alps on the Italian side has rendered 
a descent into the plains of the Po far 
e<^ier than a crossing in the opposite 
direction, where many obstacles in the 
shape of mountain steeps, elevated 
plateaus, and deep river valleys surround 
the outer border of the Alps. Again, 
penetration from the plains to the interior 
of the Alps is less difficult in the west, 
where there are no southern environing 
mountains, than in the east, where there 
is such a surrounding mountain chain. 
The compact formation of the Alps in 
the west crowds obstacles together into 
a small space, where they may be overcome 
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with greater labour and in a shorter time 
than in the ea>^t, among the broadeiicd- 
out chains ot mountains, where there are 
numerous smaller hindrances to pro- 
gression spread out over a wider territory. 
The route from \derina to Trieste is twice 
as long as that from Constance to Como. 

In mountain ])asses orographic differ- 
ences are concentrated within very limited 
areas, and for this reason })asses are of 
great im])ortance in history. The value 
of gorges and defiles increases with their 
rarity, and their number varies greatly in 
different, mountain chains. The Pindus 
range is broken but once, by the cleft of 
Castoreia, and anr easy passage from 
Northern to Central Greece is possible only 
by way of Thermopyhe ; the short 
overland route from Persia to India is 
through the Khyber or Bolan Passes. The 
Rlifetian Alps are rich in defiles and gorge.s ; 
but the mountain ridges are poor in 
crossing-places, and, as a rule, the elevation 
of the passes decreases towards the east. 

The possibility of journeying over the 
Himalayas increases as we travel west- 
ward. During the Seven Years War the 
great difference between the accessible, 
sloping Erz-Gebirge of the Bohemian 
frontier and the precipitous, fissured, 
sandstone hills of the Elbe was very 
apparent. Mountain passes are always 
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closely connected with valleys and rivers ; 
the latter form the ways leading to and 
from the former. The valleys of the 
Reuss and the Tessin are Uk', natural 
routes to the pass of St. (lOthard ; and 
were it not for the gorges of the Inn and 
the Etsch in the northern and tlie southern 
Alps, the Brenner Pass would not possess 
Nature’s anything like its present su- 
Place ia importance. Wherever 

History entrances to passes meet 

together or cross one another, 
important rallying-points either for carry- 
ing on tralhc or tor warlike undertakings 
are formed ; such places are Valais, 
Valteline, and the upper valley of the Mur. 
Coire is a meeting-point of not less than 
five passes— the Julier, SejUimer, Spliigen, 
St. Bernardin, and Lukmanier. The 
value of passes varies according to whether 
they cross a mountain range completely 
from side to side, or extend through only 
a part of it. When the Augsburgers, on 
the way to V^cnice, had got through the 
Fern Pass, or that of Leefeld, the Brenner 
still remained to be crossed ; but when 
the Romans had surmounted the difficul- 
ties of Mont Genevre, the ridges of the 
Alps were no longer before them ; tliey 
were in Gaul. 


There are also ])asses through cross 
ridges that connect mountain chains, such 
as the Arlberg, that ]uerces a ridge extend- 
ing between the northern and the central 
Alps. Passes of this sort are of gn^at 
importance to life in the mountains, tor, as 
a rule, they lead from one longitudinal 
valley to another, sucli valleys extending 
between ridges being the most fertile and 
protected districts in mountainous regions. 
In this manner tlie Furka Pass connects 
Valais, the most prosperous country of 
the Alps during the time of the Romans, 
with the upper Rhine valley ; and the 
Arlberg connects the Vorarlberg with the 
upj^er valley of the Inn. 

Mountain passes are not only highways 
for traffic, they are the arteries of the 
Value mountains themselves. Com- 

of MottAt&in mountain ways 

Pastes leads to settlements and to agri- 

culture at heights where they 
would hardly have developed had it not been 
for the roads ; and the highest permanent 
dwellings are situated in and about passes. 
The Romans established their military 
colonies in the neighbourhood of j)a.sses, 
and the German emperors rendered the 
Rhaetian gorges secure through settle- 
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ments. There are political territories that 
are ju'actically founded on mountain 
passes. The kingdom of Cottius, tributary 
to the Romans, was the land of the defiles 
of the Cottian Alps ; Ih i may be desig- 
nated as the country of the north Gothard, 
and the l^renner Pass connects the tood- 
prochicing districts of the Tyrol with 
one another. 


The transition point from one geological 
formation to another is invariably the 
boundary line betwt^en two districts that 
have different histories. The movements 
in one region bring forces to bear on the 
movements in the other. Hence the 
remarkable^ phenomena which occur on 
mountain borderlands. The historical 
effects ol mountainous regions are oj)posed 
by forces that thrust themselves in from 
without ; external powers anchor them- 
selves, as it weie, in the mountains, seek- 
ing lu obtain tlierc both ]>rotection and 
frontier lines. Rome encroached more 
and more u^K)n the Alps, first from the 
south, and then from the west and the 
north, by extending lier provinces. 
Austria, Itah*, Germany, and France 

Battlefields Uj) t.) the Alps on 

of Mountain Sides ; they merely 
Borderlands mountains, 

however ; their centres lie 
))eyond. The same phenomenon is sliown 
in the regions (.>ccn])ied i)y different laces. 
Rluelians, (elts, Romans, Germans, and 
Slavs iiav(‘ j>enetiated into the Al]>s ; but 
the bulk ol their populations have nevei 
inhabited tlie mountainous distriets. Th(‘ 


(piestion as to which nation shall [)ossess 
a mountain chain or pass is always decided 
on the borders. Here are liie battlefields ; 
here, loo, are the great centres of traffic 
whose locations put one in mind ol 
harbours situated at ])oints where two 
kinds of media of transmission come into 
contact witli each other. This margin, 
like that of the sea, also has its promon- 
tories and bays. 

Height of land obstructs historical move- 
ments and lengthens their course. The 
Romans remained at the foot of the Alps 
for two centuries before they made tlieir 
way into them, forced to it by the constant 
invasion of Aljnne robbers who descended 
from tlie heights as if sallying forth from 
secure fortresses. Long "before this the 
Romans had encircled the western side 
of the Alj)s and had begun to turn the 
eastern side. The colonies on the Atlantic 
coast of America, the predecessors of the 




THE BANDIT’S WIFE 

The effect of life in the hills is clearly seen in this picture by Leopold Robert, who painted it after living among the 
Brigands of the Mountains " and studying their wild and picturesque life. The association <» peoples with mountains 
develops a rugged character and gives that strength and independence which mountain races have displayed in history. 


United States, had been in existence for 
almost two hundred years before they 
passed the Alleghanies ; and it is certain 
that this damming up of the junverful 
movement tow’ards the west, which arose 
later, had a furthering influence on the 
economic and political development of 
the young states. The passes of the 
Pyrenees occur at about two-thirds 


of the distance from the level ground 
to tlie summits of the mountains ; in 
the Alj)s the elevation of the gorges is 
but one-half or one-third that of the 
mountain tops ; hence, a.s a whole, the 
Alps are more easy of access than the 
Pyrenees. The Colorado plateau is a 
greater obstacle than the Sierra Nevada 
range in California, which, although of 
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much greater elevation, slopes gently and 
is interspersed with broad valleys. It 
was due rather to the forests than to the 
moderate elevation of the central mountains 
of Germany that their settlement was 
delayed until the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The influence of the broad, 
desert tableland of the great basin in 
separating the western from the Mississippi 
^^states is greater than that of the Rocky 
Mountains with peaks more than twelve 
thousand feet in height. The extensive 
glacial formations and the sterility 
the mountains in Scandinavia have held 
Sw'eden and Norw^ay asunder, and at 
the same time have permitted the Lapps 
and their herds of reindeer to force 
themselves in between like a wedge. The 
broad, elevated steppes of Central Tien- 
schan enabled the Kirghese to cross the 
mountains with their herds and to spread 
abroad in all directions. 

In such cases the natives of tablelands 
and mountainous regions, who inhabit 
little worlds of their own on the heights, 
themselves contribute not a little towards 
rendering it difficult to pass through their 
Litti countries. The most striking 

nr 1/ A example of this is Central 
He I htjT * nomadic races, 

* * * wffiose influence in separating 

the great coast-nations of the east, west, and 
south from one another has been far more 
potent than that of the land itself. And 
these nomads are a direct product of the 
climate and the soil of this greatest plateau 
in the world. The dry tablelands of North 
America, from the Sierra Madre in 
Mexico to Atacama in the south, were in 
early times inhabited by closely related 
races, having more or less similar institu- 
tions and customs. A like effect of life on 
plateaus, shown in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, that have preserved their character 
as a barrier against both Romans and 
Persians, and have been crossed by tlie 
Russians only in recent times, points to a 
further reason for the sundering influence 
of the wall-like position of mountains 
between the stepi>es and the sea. Phe- 
nomena similar to those observed in 
Central Asia and in North America occur 
on a smaller scale in every mountainous 
country — extensive uninhabited table- 
lands in * which man and free nature 
come into direct contact with each other. 
Independent development is thus assured 
to the dwellers on mountains, and to their 
states a preponderance of territory over 


population. The political importance of 
Switzerland is not owing to its three 
millions of inhabitants, but to the impos- 
sibility of occupying one-fourth of the 
Alps. The position — almost that of a 
Great Power — held by Switzerland during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
due to the union of this element of 
^ . .strength (and the fact that 

TottclTwith Switzerland, by reason of its 
situation, includes many of the 
most important commercial 
routes in Europe) with the mountain-bred 
spirit of liberty and independence of its 
people. In other resjiects, too, mountain 
states stand j)re-emincnt among nations — 
as Tyrol outshone all other Austrian pro- 
vinces in 1809, so the mountain tribes of 
the Caucasus were the only Asiatics able 
to offer any permanent resistance to the 
advance of the Russians. The broad, 
rough chanacter of a highland country is 
an active force ; in all mountain wars it 
has led to the spreading out of armies and 
to the lengthening of columns. 

The support afforded by mountains to 
weak nations that without the protection 
of a great uninhabited region would not 
have been able to maintain their inde- 
pendence can be likened only to the pro- 
tection which, as we have seen, is given 
by the sea. Switzerland has often been 
compared to the Low Countries ; and 
there is even a still greater resemblance 
between city cantons such as Basle and 
Geneva and ports like Hamburg and 
Liibeck. It was owing to similar reasons 
that the strongholds of French Protes- 
tantism during the sixteenth century were 
the Cevennes, Berne, and La Rochelle. 
The protection given by mountains must 
not he looked upon as of an entirely 
passive nature, for the rugged nature of 
mountaineers, and their concentration 
within small areas where a development is 
possible, rendering them conscious of inde- 
l^endence and assisting them to preserve it, 

4 2 41. also a result of life in 

tT d) highlands. In low-lying 

countries difference in levels 
* cannot exceed a thousand 
feet ; and, as the variatioas in conformation 
are correspondingly small, the lowlands 
offer fewer hindrances to historical move- 
ments than do rivers, seas, and mamhes— - 
thus there is a greater opportunity for the 
development of such movemeftts upon the 
plains. Consequently there is a rapid diffu- 
sion of races over extensive regions whose 



THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF NATIONS 

boundaries are determined by area rather Elevations of a dozen yards were of the 
than by conformation, greatest importance on the battlefields of 

Lowlands hasten historical movements, Leipzig, Waterloo, and Metz. The signifi- 
There is no trace of the retarding and cance of the little rise in the land of 
protecting effects of the highlands in Gavre, near Ghent, lies in the fact that 
lands where, as Labu said of Saxony, a even at times of flood a foundation for a 
nation dwells together with its enemies bridge will remain firm upon it. The 
on the same boundless level. Nomadism slightest elevation in the lowland cities of 
Effect of civilisation Germany and Russia offers such a contrast 

Mountains characteristic of broad plains in altitude to its surroundings that a 
on Peoole extensive tablelands. But fortress, a cathedral, or a kremlin is 

^ the Germanic races of history, a erected upon it. The two ridges that 
great part of which were no longer nomads, extend through the plains of North 
exhibited a hastening in their movement Germany are not only very prominent in 
towards the west when they reached the the landscape, but also in history. Owing 
lowlands ; for they appeared on the lower to their thick forests, their lakes and 
Rhine at an earlier time than on the upi:>er marshes, and small populations, they are 
Rhine, delayed in their wanderings to- peculiarly like barriers ; and the breaches 
wards the latter by the mountainous, in them are of importance to the geo- 
broken routes. Long after the Celts had graphy both of war and of commerce, 
disappeared from the lowlands, when their The battles fought against Sweden and 
memory only was preserved in the names Poland, round about the points where the 
of hills and rivers, they still continued to Oder and the Vistula cross these regions, 
exist in the protected mountain regions of are to be counted among the most decisive 
Bohemia, In like manner, in later times, struggles in the history of Prussia, 
the Slavs maintained themselves in natural Wherever there are no differences in 
strongholds after they had vanished from level, a substitute is sought in water, 
the plains of Northern Germany. Com- In such cases wide rivers or 

pare the conquest of Siberia, accomplished numerous lakes and marshes 

in a century, with the endless struggles '^uterloo most effective 

in the Caucasus, And what lowland * obstacles, boundaries, and 

country can show remnants of people strongholds. Finally the plains approach 
equivalent to those of the Caucasus ? the sea and are submerged by it ; and here 

The lowlands are also regions of the most lowland countries find a support safer than 
extensive mingling of races. We have that of the mountains, and richer in political 
but to think of Silx‘ria or the Sudan, results. North Germany is supported by 
In the development of states, lowlands the sea ; South Germany by mountains, 
take precedence over mountainous dis- Which boundary is the more definite, the 
trict. Rome expanded from the sea-coast more capable of development, politically 
to the Apennines, and from the valley and economically ? Political superiority 
of the Po to the Alps ; the conquest of is ever connected with the protection and 
Iberia began in the one great plain of the support of the sea. 
iTeninsula, in Andalusia, and in the low- The influences of vegetation upon 
lands of the Ebro ; and foreign control historical movements are often more 
of Britain ended at the mountains of important than those of the earth- 
Scotland and Wales. In North America formation itself. Wherever extensive 
colonisation spread out in broad belts at lowland regions are overgrown with grass, 
the foot of the Alleghanies we always find mobile nomadic races that, 
If ^ r before it penetrated into the with their large herds and warlike organi- 

mountains. In Southern sations, are great causes of disturbance in 
iMomadKaces mountains with the development of neighbouring lands, 

their unsubdued tribes are like political Since the form of vegetable growth 

islands in the midst of the Mongolised hills which covers grass steppes and prairies 

and plains. is dependent on climate, it follows that 

The lesser the differences in level, and nomadism is prevalent throughout the 

the smaller the conformations of the* entire northern sub-tem|)erate zone, 

earth, the more important are those where such grass is abundant — from the 
differences that remain within heights of western border of Sahara to Gobi, 
less than a thousand feet above the sea. Nomadic races of historical significance 
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THE GREATEST PLATEAU IN THE WORLD: ITS PEOPLE, AND ITS INFLUENCE IN HISTORY 
This is a typical scene of life in Central Asia, the neatest plateau in the world, whose people, the direct product of the climate and the soil, inhabiting little 
wciids of thw own on the heights, have exercised an enormous influence in separating the great coast nations of the east, west, and sooth from one another. 







NOMADIC PEOPLES OF THE NEW WORLD 

Wherever there are vast lowland countries covered with grass, nomadic pe^les are found moving 
from place to place with their herds. There are many such peoples in the Old World and a few in 
the New World, notable among the latter being the Gauchos of the Pampas, types of whom are here seen. 


are even to be seen in the New \\V)rl(l — 
for example, the (iauchos of the Pampas, 
and the Llaneros of Venezuela. 

In comparison with plains and jirairics, 
forests are decided hindrances to his- 
torical movements. People.s arc separated 
from one another by strips of woodland ; 
the state and the civilisation of the Incas 
ceased al the fringe of primeval forest of 
the oast Andes. Thickly-wooded moun- 
tains present the most })ronouriced diffi- 
culties to historical movements. The 
appearance of the oldest large states and 
centres of culture on the borders of 
steppes, in the naturally thinly-wooded 
districts at the mouths of rivers, and on 
diluvial plains, seems natural enough to 
us when we think of the difficulties pre- 
sented by life in a forest glade to men 
who had only stone implements and fire 
at their command. 

A de.scription of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during Stanley’s one hundred and 
fifty-seven days' journey through the 
primeval woods of Central Africa gives us 
a very clear conception of what are 


termed hindrances ” to historical move- 
ments. The early history of Sweden has 
been characterised as a struggle with the 
forest ; and this description is valid for 
ev'cry forest country. The forest divides 
nations from each other ; it allows only 
small tribes to unite, and creates but small 
states, or. at the mo>t, loosely bound 
confederations. It is only where a great 
river system forms natural roads, as in 
the regions of the Amazon and the Congo, 
that great forest districts may Ix^ rapidly 
united to form a state. In other cases 
settlements in forest ch^arings and road- 
breaking j^recede political control. 

In this way the Chinese conquered the 
I aces of the western half of Formosa in two 
hundred years ; in the eastern half the 
land is still under forest and the natives 
have also retained their independence. 
The existence of small states, with their 
many obstacles to political and economic 
growth, still continues in forest regions 
alone ; and the roaming hordes of hunters 
inhabiting them belong to the simplest 
forms of human societies. 
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LAND AND WATER AND THE GREATNESS 

OF PEOPLES 

CINCE man is a creature capable only of from a na’Tow island commands the 
^ life on land, bodies of water must at ocean. England’s strength is a proof of 
one time have been the greatest obstacles the tremendous importance of the sea as 
to his diffusion. Thus the original family of a factor of political power and of civilisa- 
human beings could have inhabited only tion. But not to exaggerate the signifi- 
one portion of the earth, to which it was cance of the ocean, we may at the same 
restricted by impassable barriers of water. time remember that it consists 

We know that in early geological times the 5^/-^ * in the fact that, by means of 

division of the earth’s surface into land the sea, open highways are 

and water was subject to the same general presented from land to land, 

laws as to-day ; therefore such a portion Command of the sea is a source of great- 

of the earth could not have been more ness to nations, for it facilitates dominion 
than a part of the total land in existence — over the land. 

a larger or smaller world-island. By reason of its consistency the water 

The first step beyond the bounds of is an important agent of levelling and 
this island was the first step towards the equalising effects. As we perceive this in 
conquest of the whole earth by man. The Nature, so do we also in history. A race 
first raft was therefore the most important familiar with the sea in one place is fami- 
contrivance that man could have invented, liar with it in all regions. The Normans 
It not only signified the beginning of off the coast of Finland, and the Spaniards 
the acquisition of all }“»arts of the earth in the Pacific, found the same green, 
to their very farthest limits, but also — surging element, moved by the same tides, 
and this is far more important— the poten- subject to the same laws. The ocean has 
E I M ’ fistlity for all possibilities of an equalising effect upon the coasts even ; 
Greatest^*^ * divergence and temporary the dunes of Agadir and of the harbour 
Inventioa Separation offered by our planet, at Vera Cruz awaken memories of home 
It brought with it esca{>e from in the mind of the sailor from Hela. The 
the development that always turns back diffusion of the sea over three-quarters of 
upon itself, travelling in a circle, and the the earth’s surface must also be taken into 
j)rogress that constantly consumes itself — account. Thus the influence of the ocean 
factors inseparable from life confined within in rendering men familiar with different 
a small area ; it led to the creation of parts of the world is far greater than that 
fruitful contrasts and diffenmees, and to of the land. From the ocean comes a 
wholesome competition — in short, to the constant unifying influence which ever 
beginning of the evolution of races and tends to reduce the disuniting effect of 
IX’oples. Looked at from this point of the separation of land from land. As yet 
view, even the discovery of Prometheus ' no attempt to extend boundaries beyond 
has been of less moment to the progress the land out over the sea has been followed 
of mankind than that of the inventor who by lasting success. 

first joined logs together into a raft and No nation can or ever will possess the 
set out on a voyage of discovery to the sea. Carthage and Tarentum wished to 
nearest islet. n n f Italian vessels the pas- 

From the time of this first step onward, sage of the Lacinian capes by 

the development of the human race was * treaty ; the Venetians desired 

so intimately connected with the unin- dominion over the Adriatic to 

habitable water that one of its most be granted them by the Po^)e ; Denmark 
powerful incentives lay in the struggle and Sweden strove for a dominion over 
with the vSea. And so little have we the Baltic Sea ; but all this is against the 
advanced from this condition that the very nature of the sea; it is one and 
stoutest race of the present day is one that indivisible. Only near by the coast, within 
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the throc-milc limit of international law, 
and in landlocked bays, may it be ruled 
as land is ruled. The claims of the 
Americans concerning the sovereignty of 
Behring Sea have never been recognised, 
and England can retain dominion over the 
Irish Sea only by means of her naval 
power. The ocean has a unifying influence 
The Sea’s land, even when this 

y .. . influence consists only in the 
j same ends to he attained being 

n uence before different nations. 

During a time of the greatest disunion, 
(ierman cities that lay tar enough trom 
t)ne another were united by Baltic intt'iests. 
'I'he union ot scattered land-torces pre- 
jiared the way lor the opening ii]) of 
wider horizons to England in the sixteenth 
century in the same manner as tor Italy 
and Germany m the nineteenth. 


gain from piracy that hires men forth, 
many a ship has returned to ]iort bearing 
with it inestimable benefits to mankind ; 
for the greatest maritime discoveries have 
not been mere explorations of new seas, 
but of new lands and peoples. Such 
discoveries as these have contributed most 
to tlK‘ broadening of the historical horizon. 
Even political questions exjiaiid, assume 
a larger character, and often become less 
acute, when tlu'v (‘merge from the narrow 
limits of continental constraint upon the 
live and op(‘n coasts, 'fins is true even ot 
the Eastern Ou(‘stion, to the solution ot 
which definite* sU‘j>s wi‘ie taki'ii upon 
the Mi'diterranean when it sreunc'd to 
have ('ome to a dt'aflhx'k in flit* Ikilkan 
]X‘ninsula. 

I'he ocean is no pas-.i\(* t'leinent tf) 
maritime ra('(‘s. By (li'ming j)o\\er trom 



THE LITTLE ISLAND THAT RULES THE SEA 
The command of the sea is the source of national greatness, as it facilitates dciminioii ovei land. England 
from a narrow island dominates the sea. The tiny part of white in the Eastern Hemisnlierc on this page shows 
how relatively insignificant Great Britain is to the vast world of waters wheie hei shipping is supreme 


Sea power is far more ehjsely (oniu'cted 
with traffic than is land jiower ; m tact, 
the toundation ot s(*a j)ower is trade and 
commene. It is, howt'ver, more than 
mere commercial power and mono])oly 
of trad(*. In .sj)ite ot all egoi-.m, greed, 
and violent'e there remains one great 
characteristic ])ecnlijir to maritime Powers, 
spared even by Pnnic faith and V(m(*tian 
('ovetou.sness, PLven the neighbourhood 
of tlie 0 (van is characterised by its vast 
natural fealunis ; riv(‘rs iuoaden as they 
approach the sea, great bays he within th(‘ 
C()a:sls, and, though the latter may lx* 
flat, the horizon Iuk^s of their low 
laiKpcajvs are liroad. Tlx* hoii/ons of 
maritime races an* also bi oad. Whether it 
be the hope of imofit from commerce or of 
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the "ca they Ixh ome subjeii to the st a. 
The more strength they diaw from tlx* 
o('ean, tlx* less firm be( onx's their tooting 
upon the land. Einally, their j>ower 110 
longer n*inains rooted in the land, but 
glows to lesemble that ot a tlt‘(‘t resting 
upon tlx* waves : it may with but small 

oi. - j (‘xpt'iuliture of (‘ffort extend 

Short-lived m 

Nation! nniut‘n(v over an enon 

^ moiisly wide area, but it ma\ 
° also be sw(^pt away by the hist 

slorni. As yet all maritime nations liave 
lH*en short-lived ; their rise has b<vn 
swift, often sui prisi^glv^so ; but they ha\'< 
never nTnairied long at the zenith of pros- 
peiity, and, as a rule, tlx ir decay has Ine'ii 
as ra|>id as their elevation to power. Th(‘ 
caire of the fall of all maritime nation^ 








lUTAN*^” FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE CONQUEST OF THE EARTH 

The most momentous event in the early toteTccom|luUd%®4^^^ Sm; Inf e5n"the 

was instinct with all the miKhty been^f fesI mLent tS the progress of mankind than that of the 

out on a voya^ge of discovery to the nearest islet 
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has been the smallness of their basis, 
their foreign possessions, widely separated 
from one another and difficult to defend, 
and their dependence upon these foreign 
possessions. In many cases the over- 
balancing of political by economic interests, 
the neglect of materials for defence, and 
effeminacy resulting from commercial 
prosperity, have also con- 
. t. ... tributed to their destruction. 
® 1®^ combinations of 

» characteristics arising from 
the geograjffiical positions of oceans, 
continents, and islands are connected 
with the broad features common to 
oceanic continuity. These characteristics 
arc reflected from the sea back to the 
land, and there give rise to historical 
groups. The historical significance of such 
grou]>s is expressed in their names even — 
Mediterranean World, Baltic Nations, 
Atlantic Powers, and Pacific Sphere of 
Civilisation. They are primarily the results 
of commerce and exchange, and of the 
furthering, correlating influences of all 
coasts and islands. When they united all 
peninsulas, islands, and coasts of the 
Mediterranean into one state the Romans 
merely set a political crown \\\x)n the 
civilised community that had developed 
round about, and by means of, this sea. 

And if wc wish rightly to estimate 
the significance of Roman expansion from 
a Central European point of view, we may 
express our conception very shortly — 
the diffusion of Mediterranean culture over 
Western and Central Europe. It was at the 
same time a widening of the horizon of a 
landlocked sea to that of the open ocean. 
The Atlantic Ocean succeeded to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Americans and 
the Russians, and the Jajianese, rej)eating 
their words, maintain tliat in the same 
manner the Pacific must succeed to the 
Atlantic ; but they forget the peculiar 
features of the Mediterranean, es])ecially 
its conditions of area. It is no more prob- 
. ableHhat such a compact, 

isolated development will 
^ occur again than tliat the 

history of Athens will repeat 
itself on the Korean peninsula or at 
Shantung. The greater the ocean, the 
farther is it removed from the isolated 
sea. It was not the Atlantic that 
succeeded to the Mediterranean, but the 
broad world-ocean that succeeded to the 
narrow basin called the MediterraneatiSea. 
There have always been differences 
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between the various divisions of the main 
sea ; and these variations will ever con- 
tinue to be j^rominent, although constantly 
tending to become less and less so. 

The Pacific will always remain by far the 
greatest ocean, including, as it does, forty- 
five jxjr cent, of the total area of water. 
Owing to its great breadth, the Pacific 
routes are from three to four times as long 
as those of the Atlantic. The Pacific 
widens toward the south ; and Australia 
and Oceania lie in the opening, thus 
furnishing the Pacific with its most 
striking peculiarity — a third continent 
situated in the Southern Hemisphere, to- 
gether with the richest series of island 
formations on earth. Whatever the Pacific 
may contribute to history, it will be a 
contribution to the annals of the Southern 
Hemisphere ; and if a great independent 
history develop in the antipodes, it 
will have the Southern Pacific, lx)unded 
by Australia, South America, New 
Zealand, and Oceania, for its sphere 
of action. The area of the Atlantic 
Ocean is hut lialf that of the Pacific. 
Nor is it for this reason alone that in com- 


Tke vast 
Poteatialities 
of the Pacific 


})arison with the latter it is 
an inland rather than a world 
sea ; for, owing to its narrow- 
ness between the Old and the 


New Worlds, the branches it puts forth, and 
the islands and peninsulas that it touches, 
it shortens the routes Irom one coast to 


the other. In it there is more of a merging 
of land and sea than a separation ; and 
to-day it is chiefly a European-American 
ocean. The Indian Ocean is both geo- 
graphically and historically but hall an 
ocean. Even though im|)ortant parts of 
it may be situated north of the equator, 
it is tex) much enclosed to the north ; 
it widens to the south, and thus Ixjlongs 
to the Southern Hcmisjfliere. 

The great oceans ofx;n up broad areas 
for historical movements, and through 
their instrumentality peoples arc enabled 
to spread from coast to coast in all direc- 
tions ; the inland seas, on the contrary, 
cause the political life of the nations 
bordering up>on them to be concentrated 
within a limited area. The Mediterranean 


will ever remain a focus towards which the 


interests of almost all European Powers 
concentrate. It has, moreover, become 
one of the world's highways since the 
comjflction of the Suez Canal. The Baltic 
somewhat resembles the Mediterranean ; 
but it would be saying too much to look 
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the Threshold 
of the Land 


Upon its position as other than subordinate 
to that of the greater sea. The area of the 
Baltic is but one-seventh that of the 
Mediterranean ; and it is lacking in the 
unique intercontinental situation of the 
latter. In many respects it resembles the 
Black Sea rather than the Mediterranean, 
especially by reason of its eastern relations. 
XK n Originally the coast was the 

® threshold of the sea ; but as 

soon as maritime races deve- 
loped it became the threshold 
of the land. In addition it is a margin, a 
fringe in which the jieculiarities of sea and 
land are combined ; and lor this very reason 
sea-coasts have a historical value greatly 
disproportionate to their area, especially 
as they constitute the best of all bound- 
aries for the nations that })ossess them. 
Here harbours are situated, fortresses, 
and the most densely populated of cities. 
Owing to their close connection with the 
sea, the inhabitants ot coasts acquire 
characteristics which distinguish them 
horn all other peo])les. Even i( of the same 
nationality as tlu‘ir inland neighbours — 
as, lor examjde, tht‘ Greeks of Thrace and 
of Asia Minor and the Malays of many of 
the East Indian islands — their foreign 
traffic nevertheless impresses certain traits 
and features upon them which in the case 
ot the Low Countries led almO'^t to political 
disruption. 

A coast is more favoured than an 
interior in all things relating to commerce 
and traffic ; yet neither may enjoy jkm*- 
inanent life alone without the other. The 
Fren( li departments ot the Wcser and ot 
the Elbe were among the most ejdiemeral 
of the j)olitical results achieved by the 
short-lived Napoleonic cia. With the sea 
at their backs it is easy for the inhabitants 
of a coast to Ixjcome detached from their 
nation, and but a .•>im[de matter for them 
to sj:>read over other coasts. Ever since 
the time of the Pha*nicians there have 
been numerous colonists of coasts and 
, . . founders of coast states. The 

A Normans are most typical in 
CoAsts European history, ihe exjian- 
sion of coa.st colonies towards 
the interior is one of the most striking 
features of recent African develojnnent. 
Thus coasts are to be looked at from within 
as well as from without. To many 
races — such as Hottentots and Austra- 
lians — the coast is dead compared with 
the interior; for Germany the coast has 
been politically dead for centuries. A 
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river-mouth is best suited to carrying 
the influences of the coast inland. 

All ancient historians supposed that 
the Mediterranean Sea, with its many 
bays, peninsulas, and islands, schooled the 
Phoenicians in seamanshij>. This, however, 
is not so. Nautical skill is transmitted from 
one people to another, as may be seen 
from some of the most obvious cases in 
modern history. No maritime people has 
become great through its own coast alone. 
It is not the coast of Maine, with its numer- 
ous inlets and bays, that has produced 
the best seamen, but the coast of 
Massachusetts, naturally unlavourable for 
the most part ; and it has produced the 
best seamen lor the reason that the 
inland districts bounded by it are far more 
productive and furthering to ('ommerce 
tlian are the interior regions of Maine. 

Nature has iorced races to take to the 
sea only in such countries as Norway and 
Gieece, where tht‘ strips ot coast are 
narrow' and the inland ten itory j^oor. 
In order to have j>olitical influence it is 
sulfu'ient to have one loot on the sea- 
coast. >igues-Mortes, with its swam]>v 
environment, w'as sufficient to 
extend France to the Mediter- 
ranean during Ihe reign ol 
St. Lf)uis ; Fiume suffi('ed for 


The Place 
of the Coast 
in History 


Hungary. Fori lidding desert coasts have 
had a piTuhaiiy retarding efleet on his- 
torical devtiopment. It was nrcHNsary to 
rediscover the Australian mainland, to 
touch at more iavouraldc; points, oiU' 
hundred and thirty \vars alter the time 
of Tasman ; thus the history of the* si*ttle- 
memt of Australia by KurojH*ans originaU'd, 
not with him, l)Ut with ('ook. 

As poitions ol the general W'atei area, 
rivers are branches or runners ol the 
sea, e.xtending into the land —lyrnphatie 
vessels, as it w^*n‘, Ix^aring nourishment to 
the ocean from the higher regions of the 
earth. Therefore they form the natural 
routes follow'ed by historical movements 
from the sea inland and vice versa. A solid 
foundation of truth underlies tliose rivers 
of legendary geogiaphy that joined one 
sea with another. The* connection of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea via Kieff is not 
that described by Adam of Bremen ; but 
Russian canals have established a water- 
way, following out the plan indicated by 
Nature, just as the Varangians also realised 
it in a ruder way by dragging their 
boats from the Dwina to the Dnieixjr. By 
uniting the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 






THE OCEANS OF THE WORLD 
This map, on a projection ns^d by mariners, 
shows the relative sizes of the great 
oceans, viewed from above. The natural 
aclvantag^e of the position of the British 
Isles for communicating: with the ocean’s 
highways is clearly seen, and the vast 
area of the Pacific is strikini?:ly indicated. 




by means oi the Illinois Kiver, the French 
l^'ovidecl a waterway iroiu the North 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
line of powt‘r in the rear of the Atlantic 
colonics. The latter fell back on salt water, 
the former on fri'sh. Tlu' Nik', flowin/:^ 
parallel to the Red Sea from Tanasee in 
the Abyssinian highlan^is, shares with the 
Red Sea even to-day in the Iraflic 
l)etwoen Eastern and East-central Africa. 
The railway from Mombasa to Uganda 
completes a western Mediterranean-Indian 
line of connection, as a road along the 


Euphrates to the Persian Gulf would 
an 1‘astern, each following the direction 
of rivers running parallel to the Red Sea. 
We can clearly sec the transition of the 
functions of oceans to fresh, shallow water, 
to sounds and lagoons, in w'hich sea traffic 
is tiirnished with smoother, quieter routes 
under the shelter of the coa.sts. 

In truth, only ])ortions of the lines of 
traffic follow rivers ; for rivers flow from 
highland to lowland, watersheds breaking 
their course here and there. In comparison 
with the oceans, rivers are but shallow 
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channels, the continuity of which may be 
broken by every rocky ledge. Thus different 
regions for traffic arise at various points 
in the same stream. Only that i)art of 
Egypt which is situated north of the first 
cataract is Egypt proper ; the territory 
to the south was conquered from Nubia. 
The farther we travel up a stream the less 
waten and the more rapids and falls we 
shall find ; therefore traffic also decreases 
in the direction toward the river’s source. 
It may be seen from this that there is but 
little proba- 
bility of truth 
in the analogy 
drawn between 
the flowing ot , 
river^ from 


to this : the colonising (i reeks also showed 
a preference for river mouths. Miletus, 
Ei)hesus and Rome were states situatec’ 
at the mouths of rivers, and so were 
the ancient settlements on the Rhone, the 
('luadalquivir, and the Indus. It would 
not be }X)ssible, however, to deduce from 
this ])roofs of a potamic ])hase of civilisa- 
tion and formation of nations preceding 
the Thalassic, or Mediterranean. Estuary 
aiul delta states are far more a result of 
the Mediterranean culture. The latter led 

to the settle- 
' mentol favour- 
able di'^tricts 
. o n V a r i o u s 
coasts, all of 
which were 


elevations to 
plains and 
the migrations 
of nations and 
directions in 
which states 
expand. Hi>- 
t o r y s h o \v s 
that migration 
and develop- 
ment follow a 
direction con- 
trary from that 
in which rivx-rs 
flow. 

Maritime and 
terre>trial ad- 
vantages are 
c o n c c n t r a - 
ted where a 
liver jf)ins the 
sea ; esfxxiall}^ 
character- 
istic of such 
districts are 
deltas, at an 
early d a t e 
rendered more 
efficient for 
purposes of 
commerce 



THE ORIGIN OF SEAFARING PEOPLES 
It is not sufficient to have a favourable sea-coast in order to breed a race of 
sea-going people. The land behind the coast-line must be fertile and produc- 
tive, else no inducement exists for seafaring. This condition is everywhere 
present along the British shores, of which this is a typical coasting scene. 


finally swal- 
lowed U|:> into 
the Roman 
lhn[)irc durum 
the jH'nod ()1 
its northern 
and eastern 
cx])an^’if)n. 
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through canals and dredging. The fertility 
of the alluvial soil, the lack of forest 
occasioned by frequent floods, and the 
j)rotection afforded by the islands of the 
delta, may have had not a little in- 
fluence on the choice of such regions as 
settlements for man. At all events, 
estuaries and deltas, both .small and great, 
vvere in the earliest times centres of civilisa- 
tion. Egypt and Babylonia both testify 


t borough fa res are f recpient ly wan ting. 
Taken collectively, rivers form a natural 
circulatory system. In America at the 
time of the exploration and conquest, in 
Siberia, in Africa to-day, they are natural 
arteries by means of which exchange and 
political power may be extended. The 
more accessible a river is to commerce, th<' 

more rayiidly political occupation increases 

about its basin, as has been shown by the 
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THE JUNCTIONS OF GREAT RIVERS ARE LANDMARKS OF HISTORY 


Where two rivers join, two lines of political tendencies always meet, and their junction is the point whence political forces 
must be controlled. This is the significance of the situations of Mainz (i at top), Khartoum (z), Lyons (3), and Belgrade (4) 

Fliolub I'ritli and Phutochruuic 


1 c 
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Varangians in Russia and the Portuguese 
ill Brazil. The be.st example of a country 
having developed through conformity with 
a natural river system and in connection 
with it is that of the Congo State, with 
p. part of its houndari(N drawn 

ivers as sim]ilv along the lines of water- 
sheds: Mastery among rival 
colonies is determined by the 
results of the struggle for the jiossession of 
rivers; this lias been as clearly shown by 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi in 
America, as by the Niger and the Benuwe 
in Africa. The influence of riverways in 
furthering the ])ath of jiohtical develop- 
ment may be best seen in the contrast 
between South America and Africa : the 
colonising movement came to tht‘ latter 


more than aoo years later 


to the 


former continent. 

Every ri\'er is a route tollowed by 
political ]xnver, and is therefore at the 
same time a point ol attraction and 
line of direction. The (lermans have 
pushed their way valong the Elbe between 
the Danes and the Slavs, and along the 
\1stula between the Slavs and the Lithu- 
anians or old Prussians. The riviT that 
supports an embryonic nation holds it 
together when develojHsl, Tlu* influence of 
the Mississippi was directed against the 
outbreak of the Civil War in America. As 
pearls are strung along a ( ord. so the ]>ro- 
vinces oi new and old Egy[>t are connected 
by the Nile. Austria-Hungary is not the 
Danube nation only because the riwr was 
the life nerve of its dt'velopment, but also 
becaus(‘ eighty-two per cent, ot Austro- 
Hungarian territory is included within 
the regions drained by it. When the 
natural connection ol rivers is broken then 
this power of cohesion ceases. The political 
and economic disunion of the Rhine, the 
Main, and other Cerman rivers ])rc‘ceded 
the dissolution of the Cerman Emjare. 

Where two rivers join there is always a 
meeting of two lines of ]>olitical ten- 


meeting of two lines of ]>olitical ten- 
dencies, and the place ot their 

Sources* junction is the point whence 
oi^ces political forces must be ('on- 

® trolled and held together. This 

is the significance of the situations of 
Mainz, Lyons, Belgrade, St. Louis, and 
Khartoum. The course followed by flow- 
ing water is far less direct than that of 
historical movements ; the latter take the 


.shortest way, and do not continue along 
the stream where a loop is formed ; or 
they may follow a tributaiy that runs on 
in the original direction of the main stream, 
as in the ca>e of the very ancient highway 
along the Oder and the Neisse to Bohemia. 
The sides of sharj) angles formed by a 
river in its course lead to a salient point as, 
Regensburg and Orleans. A tributary 
meeting tlie main stream at this point 
lorms the best route to a neighbouring 
river, or the angle may become a penin- 
sula, so bounded by a tributary stream at 
its base as almost to take the form of an 
island. 

Breaks in the continuity ol the land 
occasioned by rix'ers are caii>ed rather by 
the channel in whii h the water flenvs than 
by the river itself. Thus we often find 
that dry river-beds are effective agents of 
this dividing up of the land. Permanent 
iiKHjualitie^ of th(‘ earth’s mu faci* aie in- 
tensified by flowing water. 'Iher etore a river 
system se])arates the land into natural 
divisions. I'hese narrow clefts are ever 


willingly 

Rivers 
as Dividers 
of Laad 


adof)ted as boundary lines, 
e.s})ecially in cases w’here it is 
necessary to set general limits 
to an extensive territory. Thus 
Charles the (Ireat bounded his 


em[)ire by the Eider, l{lbe, Ivaab, and 
Ebro. Smaller du'isionsol land are tormed 


by the convcM'genia.* ol tributaries and main 
streams, and again still sm.dl(‘r j)ortions 
are cri’ated by tlie joining together ol the 
les.ser branches of tributaries, these taking 
an especially imj)()rtaiit ])lace in the 
history of wars : foi example, those formed 
by the Rhine, Wesi.‘r, Elbe, and Oder, and 
on a lesser scale by tlu' MoselU*, S(‘ille, 


and Saar. Fords an* ahvays important ; 
in Africa they have even Ix'en jxiints at 
which small states have iieguii to do velo[). 
Rivers as higlnvays in time of w'ar no 
longer have the value once attributed to 
them by Fnidcrick the (Ireat, w ho called 
the Oder “ the nurse of the army.” Yet 
rivers were ol such great moment in this 
respect in the roadless interior of America 
during the Civil War that the getting of 
information as to water-levels w’as one oi 


the most important tasks of the army 
intelligence dejiartment. Rivers wall ahvays 
remain superior to railways as lines of com- 
munication during time of wair, at least in 
one respect, for they cannot be destroyed. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF NATIONS 


U IHTN ihv earth, with it^ varied con- 
lijn^iiration and iormation ot land and 
sc‘a, are many kinds ot hindrances and 
limits to life. 

The most obvious effec't of natural 
u’j^ion and natural iKnmdary lies m the 
('ouiitc‘1 act mi^ (ones opposes] ])V the 
earth thioiiL;]] them to a toimless and 
imliinit('d dilliision oj hie. Isolated lei i i- 
toi lurtlieis jjohtu'al m(h*]»endeiu'e, which, 
indeed, is ol itself isolation. 'rh(‘ de\'elop- 
iiieiit of a nation upon a lived baiitorv 

(oiisists 111 a ‘-tii\in,i4 to lUedvc nst* ol all 
th(‘ naliiial ad\Mnta,s;es ot that t(‘iritor\’. 
'file supcMioiitv ol a ii.iliirallv isolated 
K L;ion lies in llu* had that sia hision itselt 
biini.;s with It IIh' ^O'att'st ol all advan- 
taj.ies. llt-iK'e the piawxaoiis e( onomic 
and pohtK'al dtwelopnK'iit ol tact's tliat 
dwell on Islands oi on j uaiinsulas, m moun- 
tain \ alleys and on island-hke deltas. 

OitcMi 1‘noiii.th j.'o^Nvth that orieinat(‘s 
iindei siu'h tavourabU' c'onditioiis leads to 
rum. voun|L^ Uvition deiaus 
itselt jiossessed ot all so lon,d 
as it has the isolation that 
(nisures indejx'iidt'iKH' ; it 
s(‘('s too late that tlie latter has been pur- 
chased at the jince ot a suttocating lack of 
space; and it dies oi a hyi>ei tiopliy ot 
develojnnent - a death common to minor 
state's. I’his was the cause ol the swalt iise 
and (Krliiie ol Athens and ol \’enict‘, and 
ol all powers that ri‘stricled tlieiiiselves 
to islands and to narro\v strips ol coast. 

'Fhe more natural bouiidaiies a state 
possesses, the moie didimte are the 
political (juestKms raise<l by its develop- 
ment. The consolidation oi Kurland, 
Scotland, and Wales was simi)le and 
obvious, as j)atent as il it had been decreed 
belorehand, as was also the expansion of 
France over the ri^^don that lies between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
lanean and the Atlantic Oc'ean. On the 
other hand, what a fumbling, groping 
developnu'nt was that of (lermany, with 
her lack of natural boundary m tlie east ! 
Thus in the great geograjdiical features 
ol lands lie pre-ordained movement.s, 


The Rise and 
Death of 
Isolated States 


constrained by the highest neces'^ity — a 
higher necessity in the case ol some than 
of others. The frontier ot the Pyrenees 
was more necessary to France than that 
ol the Rhiiu' ; an advance to the Indian 
Ocean is mou' necessai y to Russia than a 
^ , mo\'ement into ('entral Europe. 

aura ^ (irowth is soundest when a 
of a State (‘Xj)an(ls so as to till out 

a na til rally hounded region — 
a>., tor example, the Tinted States, that 
svmmetncally occnjiv the southern half 
ot till* ('ontiiumt of North America, or 
Swit/erland, (extending to the Rhine and 
Lake of ('(^nstancte There are otten ad- 
justments ot Irontiers whi('h force the 
leriitory of a nation back into a natural 
legion, as shown in the cas(‘ of Chili, 
which gave ii]) the attenijit to extend its 
iKiiindanes beyond llu' And(‘s, in spite of 
its having aiuhunsaliou to do so, founded 
on the right ol discoV('r\\ the original 
Spanisli dmsion ot jiroviuces. and wars ot 
indcjiendeinae A tavourabk* extc'rnal form 
is otten comeideiil witli a favourable 
luternal conliguiation which is quite as 
furthering to iiilt'nial continuity as is the 
external torm to isolated development. 
The Roman Iunt)ire, externally unilorm 
as an einjiirt' ol Mediterranean states, was 
particularly qiialitied lor holding fast to its 
most distant provinces, by rt'ason of the 
.Alediterranean Sea that occupied its very 
('(‘litre, liverythiiig that furthers traftic is 
also tavourable to cohesion. Flencc the sig- 
nil'u ance of wateiways for ancient stales, 
and of canals and railways for modern 
nations. KgyjH was the emjiire of the 
Nile, and the Rhine was at (me time the 
life- vein of the empire of Charles thefireat. 

A state does not always 
A State must fixed in the same 

Forsake Its j^atural region. However ad - 

Boundaries 

been, il must, on increasing, lorsake the best 
ol boundaries. Since one region is exchanged 
lor another, the law of increasing areas 
comtvs into force. Every land, sea, river 
region, or vallc 3 ^should always be conceived 
of as an area that must be discovered, 
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inhabited, and politically realised before it 
may exert any influence beyond its limits. 
Thus the Mediterranean district had first 
to complete its internal development 
before it could produce any external effect. 

This internal development first took 
possession of the small territories, and, 
mastering them, turned to the greater. 

* Thus we may see history pro- 

CoAtiAent clearings in forests, 

State oases, islands, small peninsulas, 

such as Greece ; and strips of 
coast, to great peninsulas, such as Italy ; 
isthmian situations of continental size, 
such as Gaul : only to come to a halt m 
half continents such as the United States 
and Canada,* and continents. Euro])e — 
next to the smallest continent — has had 
the richest history of all, but with the 
greatest breaking up of its area into small 


geography, it is by no means to be neglected 
by those who are interested in history, 
boundary questions being among the most 
frequent causes of wars. In addition, 
boundaries are the necessary result of 
historical movements. In case two states 
strive against eacli other in expanding, 
the motion of both is impeded, and the 
boundary lies where the movement comes 
to a halt. It is in the nature of things 
that growing states are very frequently 
contiguous to uninhabited regions, not to 
other states. This contiguity is always 
a source of natural boundaries. The jnost 
natural of all arise from adjacency to un- 
inhabitable regions : first the uninhabitable 
lands, then the sea. The boundary at the 
edge of the iminhabitaV)le world is the 
salcst ; for there is nothing beyond. The 
broad Arctic frontiers of Russia are a 



THE HOTTEST PLACE IN THE WORLD IS INHABITED BY MAN 
No climate baa triumphed over the endurance of man. Massowah, the most important town in the Italian Colony 
of Eritrea, in North Africa, is the hottest place in the world, but, like the coldest known place, it is Inhabited. 


divisions; Australia, the smallest continent, 
is the earliest to unite its parts into a 
continental state. Development expends 
all its power in bringing the areas of the 
three greatest land-divisions into play, 
and in opposing their one hundred and 
five million square miles to the ten and 
a half million of the smaller divisions ; 
their economic action is already felt to a 
considerable degree. Thus there arises 
an alternation of isolation and expanshm, 
which was clearly shown in the history of 
Rome, whose territory grew from the single 
city, out over the valley of the Tiber, into 
Apennine Italy, into the peninsula, across 
the islands and peninsulas of the Medi- 
terranean, and finally, into the two adja- 
cent continents. 

The boundaries of natural regioas are 
always natural boundaries. Although 
this delicate subject may l>e left to political 

3 ? 8 . 


great source of power, A high mountain 
range, also, may separate inhabited re- 
gions — which are always State territory — 
by an uninhabited strij) of land. After 
all, the sea, marshes, rivers even, are 
uninhabitable zones. But traffic bring.s 
connection with it, and the Rhine, which 
to the Romans Wexs a moat, especially well 
adapted as a defence, is now, 
. with its thirty railway bridges 
thousands of ve-lsels ply- 
** ing up and down and across, 

far more of a highway and a means of 
communication than a dividing line. 

The }x>sition, form, and movements of 
the earth seem far enough removed from 
the deeds and destinies of peoples, yet the 
more we contemplate the latter, the rnore 
we are led to consider the earth's inclina- 
tion to its axis, its approximately spherical 
form, and its motion, which, combined, 





Kow jnauons are affected by their environment 



INHABITANTS OF THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 


Man is the roost adaptable ot living creatures. There is no climate in the world in which he cannot live. The lowest 
temperatures taken have been at Verkhoyansk, in Siberia, but the place is inhabited by people, of whom we give a group. 

are the cause of tlie recurrence in fixed during which the mercury freezes, and 

order of day and night, summer and winter, summers of oppressive sultriness, are con- 

The effects of these great earthly trusted with one another, 
phenomena are differently felt in every In our temperate region there is rain, as a 
country ; for they vary according to rule, during all months, but as far north 

geograjihical location. ihactically, that as Italy and Greece the year is divided 

which most conforms to any given situa- into a dry and a wet season. Great effects 

tion north or south of the equator is the are produced over the entire earth 

climate of a land. Day and night are of and uj)on all living creatures by the 

more even length at the equator than m thus conditioned climatic differences, 

our country ; but beyond the Polar circ les They must be considered at the very 

there are days that last for months, and beginning of every investigation into 

nights equally long. Scarcely any annual history. Since we know that a fluctua- 

variaticn in temperature is known to the ting distribution of heat is caused by 

inhabitants of Java, while in Eastern the inclination of the earth’s 

Siberia Januarys of fifty degrees below axis, investigation also leads us to a 

freezing-point and Julys of twenty de- knowlcxlge of further phenomena, to a 

grees above zero of Centigrade, winters consideration of the dependence of the 



MAN'S TRIUMPH OVER CLIMATE : THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Juft as man has esUWi*h«d himself in the torrid heat of Massowah, so he can endure the highest degree (rf cold. 
The coldest place in the world, Verkhoyansk, of which this is a photograph, is the capital of a Siberian province. 
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The First 
Question about 
a Country 


winds and of the pn'cipitation of heat 
upon this very same condition. 

And thus we come into contact with the 
thousand connecting threads by w*hich 
man's economic activity, health, distri- 
bution over the earth, even his spiritual 
and his political life, arc inse])arably 
bound up with the climate. Hence the 
first question that should be 
asked concerning a country 
is : What is its geographical 
situation ? A land may be 
interesting for many other reasons besides 
nearness or remoteness from the ecjuator ; 
but that which is of the great c-^t inteiest 
of all to the historian is a (onsuleration 
of the maniiold and far-reaching eftects 
of climate. 

The study oi human geography teaches 
us that climate affects mankind in two 
ways. First, it produces a direct cdfcTt 
upon individuals, races, indeed the inhabi- 
tants of entin* zone>, nduencing their 
bodily conditions, their characters, and 
their minds : m the second jdace, it pro- 
duces an indirect ettect by its intluence on 
conditions necessary to life. This is due 
to the fact that the plants and animals 
wath w'hich man stands in so varied a 
relationship, whi('h supply him with 
nourishment, clothing, ancl shelter, which, 
w'hen domesticated and cultivated, enter 
his service, as it were, and become most 
valuable and intluenlial assi'^tanis and 
instruments for his development and cul- 
ture, are also dependent upon climate. 
Important properties of the soil, the 
existence of jdains, deserts, and forests, 
also depend u])C)n climate. Effects of 
climate, both direct and indirect, are 
united in political-gc^ographic'al pheno- 
mena, and are especially manifest in the 
growth of .states and in their permancmc'e 
and strength. 

There is no climate that cannot be 
borne by man ; of all organic beings lie is 
one of the most capable of adapting him- 
self to circumstances. Men 
dwell even in the very coldest 
The place w^here the 
lowest temperatures have been 
measured, Verkhoyansk, w'ith a mean 
January temperature of - 54'’ F., is the 
capital of a Siberian province ; and a dis- 
trict where the temperature is of the very 
hottest, Massowah, is the most imjiortant 
town in the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

However, both heat ancl cold, when ex- 
cessive, tend to lessen population, the size 
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of settlements, and economic activity. 
The great issues of the wxiiid's history 
have been decided on ground situated 
between the tropic of Cancer and the Polar 
circle. The question as to wdiether the 
northern half of North America should be 
English or French w^as decided betw^ecn the 
parallels of 44 ' and 4S" north latitude ; 
and in the same manner the settlement as 
to wdicther Sweden or Russia should be 
supreme in Northern Europe took ])lace 
a little south of (kT north. Holland did 
not lose ancl regain lier Indian possessions 
in the neighbourhood of the ecpiator, but 
in Eiiiop(' : and Spain trll fiom tho high 
estate of sovereign owr South and ('(‘iitral 
America bcc auM' h(*r jiower as a EurojuMii 
na 1 1(^11 had (Un'ayed. 

'Hie coldt‘st countiie'^ in the woild aie 
eitluM* entirc'lv uninhabited -- as Sj»it/- 
beigen and Fian/ Josef’s Land -or \ety 
think' ])()pnl.ile(l. Some art‘ pohtirally 
without a masti*i the' two teiiitones 
mentioiu'd. tor e\amj>le ; somi' an* politic- 
ally occupied, as is (irc'i'iiland, but are of 
veiy little value. Histoiy li^at'lH’s that 
traffic between such ('oloiiies and the 
nmther country may ct‘as<* 
trange (‘ntii'elv without the mother 
ivergence ^ (^unt rv suflei ing any los> ilu'i'e- 
o a ace Tht* hottt'st n'gion^ 111 th(^ 

W’orld are l(»r tlu* most part colonies or 
de])endenri(‘^ of Eurojiean Powers, This 
applies to the* whole of tro])ical Alrua, 
Asia, Australia, and ()c<*ania, and paitly 
to irojiic'al Amc‘ric'a. 

The exclusion of European nations from 
grasping for posses'^ions in Arneri^M was 
not detenmm*d ii|»on in the (ompromised 
territory of Irojiical Ameiiea, but iu the 
United State's, a sliort dislanc'e south of 
]()' north latitude. What a diftcrence m 
the parts playerl in history by the twc» 
branches ol tlie Tunguse race, the one held 
in subjection in the* cold latitude ol Russia, 
the other ccmcjueiing ('hina, and now' the 
sen'ereign power in the more temjH'ratc' 
climate of that country ; or between the 
Turks who, as Yakuts, lead a nomadic lile in 
the Lena valley, and the Turks who govern 
Western Asia ! Latham called the region 
extending from tlie Ellie to the Amocir-* 
within which dwell (icrmans, Sarmatians, 
Ugrian Finns, Turks, Mongolians, and 
Manchurians, peoples wdio strike with a 
two-edged swwd — a Zone of Conquest." 
Farther to the north nations are poor and 
weak ; toward the equator, luxurious and 
enervated. The inhabitants of this central 
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zone have over-run their neighbours both 
to the north and to the south, while never, 
either from the north or from the south, 
have they themselves suffered any lasting 
injury. The Germans have advanced from 
the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean ; the 
Slavs inhabit a territory that extends 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Adriatic Sea ; 
the Turks and Mongolians have penetrated 
as far south as India ; and there have been 
times when Mongolians ruled from the 
Arctic Ocean 1o Southern India. Finally, 
the Manchurians have extended their 
sphere of influence over Northern Asia as 
far south as the tropic of Cancer. 

I'hese differences occur over again in 
more restricted areas, even within the 
temperate zone itself. The inhabitants of 
the colder ])ortions of a country have often 
shown their superiority to the men who 
dwell in the warmer districts. The causes 
of the contrast between the Northerners 


method of cultivation, and slavery ; its 
white population increased . slowly, and 
shared to a lesser degree than did the 
Northerners in the strengthening, edu- 
cating influences of agriculture and manu- 
facturing industries. Thus after a long 
struggle that finally developed into a war, 
the North won the place of authority. 

In Italy and in France the superiority 
of the north over the south is partially 
comprehensible ; and in Germany the ad- 

Sunbeams ] assessed hy Prussia, 

„ at least in area and in sea coast, 
are obvious. But when in 
English history also the north is 
found to have been victorious over the 
south, conditions other than climatic 
must have been the cause. In this case 
elements have been present that are more 
deeply-rooted than in sunbeams and 
rainlall alone. 

We must call to mind the zone-like 


and the Southerners, which has dominated territones of early times, occupied by 
in the developuKMit ot the United States, jieojdes from which the nations of to day 
may for the most part be clearly traced : are descended ; the boundary lines have 
the South was weakeiu'd by the plantation disappeared, but the northern elements 



have remained in the north, and 
the southern elements in the south. 
It is well known that Aristotle 
adjudged political superiority and 
the sphere of world-empire to the 
Hellenes because they surpassed 
the courageous tribes of the north 
in intelligence and in mechanical 
instinct, and were superior to the 
both intelligent and skilful inhabi- 
tants of Asia in courage. As the 
Ht‘llenic race occu])ies a central 
geographical position, so does it 
stand between both intellectually.'’ 
The thought that this union of 
extreme intellectuality and power 
in arms on Hellenic soil could be 
the result of ethnical infiltration 
did not seem to have occurred to 
t lu' philosopher. The fundamental 
idea of Aristotle, the aristocratic 
state, in which the talented Hellene 
alone was to rule over bondmen 
of various origins, who were, above 
all, to labour for him, could not 
have been possible had his views 
been otherwise. And yet he 
had clearly seen that the two 
talents — for war and for industry— 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE COURSE OF HISTORY 

A map on which the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in historical 
instruction. Where the lines diverge we have regies of equal 
temperature; where they crowd togetner, districts of different mean 
annual temperatures He close together. The crowding of climatic 
variations in any region enlivens and hastens the course of history. 


were unequally distributed among 
the different Hellenic stocks, and 
that they were also variable 
according to time. 
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lie close to one another. The 
crowding: of climatic variations in 
any region enlivens and hastens the 
course of history in tliat region. II 
the variations occur only at long 
intervals, all j>arts of a large territory 
having appro.ximately equal mean 
annual temperatures, then climatic 
contrasts, which act as a ferment, a- 
it were, are not present to any 
a|)preciable extent, and their effects 
lose in intensity and are dispelled. 

Where are greater combinations 
of contrasting climatic elements to 
be found tlian in (ireece and in the 
Alps The joining together of the 
natives of rich, fruitful Zurich with 
the i>oor shepherds of the forests 
and mountains was of the utmost 

HOW THE SAME PEOPLES DIFFER 1^2"^ ^ 

V 1-^ 1. I ^ .if# • t. hwiss Confederation. It was 

The Yakuts, who lead a nomad life m the valley of tbe L.eiui, ftnd the i * r • r mi i 

Turkswhogovem Western Asia, are of the same stock, but toe grenial alSO a Union Of TCglOHS Of mild and 
climate has enabled the Turks to flourish while the cold has kept the r/UH ti»mni>r» 

Yakut, poor. ThoM group. reproMut both branehe. of the hock. Int JWSS^Slon 

of Central European and Medi- 


Considcring the influence even of slighter 
differences in climate, the locations of 
regions of similar mean annual tempera- 
ture, and the distances which separate 
tlwm from one another, cannot be other- 
wise than important. A map on which 
the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in 
historical instruction. Where the lines 
diverge we have regions of equal tempera- 
ture ; where they crowd together, districts 
of differeftt mean annual temperatures 
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terranean climates, that shade into 
one another without any sharp line 
of demarcation, is a great advantage to 
France. If climatic differences approach 
one another in too great a contrast, clefts 
in development are likely to occur, such 
as the gap between the Northern and the 
Southern States in America, and that 
between North and South Queensland. 
If it be possible to adjust the political 
differences, then the union of areas of 
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different temperatures has an in- \ \ 

vigorating effect, as shown by the 

history of the American Southern ]rY\^ 

States since 1865. cX k 

Winds blowing in a constant Ik I j ^ 

direction 'for many months at a ^ ^ ■*! , 

time were of great assistance to l-J 
navigation during the days of J ' 

sailing vessels, which, findecd, have y\ \ Y 

not yet been entirely supplanted fr 

by steamshij^s. Before the time ^ ’ 

of steam vessels all traffic on the tl lIHf \ 

Indian,„T)cean was closely con- \\Sr \ ^ 

nected with the change of the \ g | 

monsoons ; and im]>ortant political 1 1 

expansions have followed in the W\^Bw \ ^ 
track of the same winds — for ex- j 

ample, the diffusion of the Arabs ® 

along the east coast of Africa and ^ 




THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE POWER OF PEOPLES 
There is a world of difference between the two branches of the Tun^se race ; the one is a poor pe< 
regions and subject to Russia ; the other is the ruling race of the Chinese Empire, flounsmng m a te 
The upper group is composed of ruling Tunguses in China and th^ lower group represents Tungtises s 


in Madagascar. The influence of the trade 
winds on the Spanish and Portuguese dis- 
coveries along the Atlantic coast of America 
is well known. The south-eastern trade 
winds have been a cause of both voluntary 
and involuntary emigrations of Polynesian 
races. It may be clearly seen from the 
history of Greece what advantage was ob- 
.tained by the race that won the alliance of 
the coast of Thrace and the wind that blows 
south from it with constancy during the 
entire fair season, often eight months long. 


Where the wind is most variable, visiting 
entire countries with storms, to the great 
destruction of lives and property, the 
result is a stirring up of the survivors to 
exertions that cannot fail to be strengthen- 
ing both to body and to mind, and of direct 
benefit to life in general. At the same 
time that the people of Holland were 
engaged in forcing back the ocean, they 
won their political liberty. In another 
part of the North Sea coast the Frisians 
receded farther and farther south, owing 
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One of 

the Greatest 

Problems 


to the invasions of the sea and the attacks, 
of the natives of Holstein. The tempest 
that scattered the armada of Philip 11. 
was one of the most important j^olitical 
events of the time ; and it is not to be 
denied that the snowstorm in Prussian 
Eylau, at the beginning of the battle in 
which Napoleon suffered his first defeat, 
contributed not a little to the result. 

Acclimatisation is one of the greatest of 
hiMian problems. In order that a nation ' 
shall expand from one zone 
into another, it must be 
capable of adapting itself 
to new climates. The 
human race is, as a whole, one of the 
most adaptable of all animal species to 
different jconditions of life : it is diffused 
through all zones and all altitudes up to 
about thirteen thousand feet libove the 
level of the sea. But single nations are 
ac'customed to fixed zones and portions 
of zones ; and long residence in foreign 
climates leads to illness and loss of life. 

In some races the individuals are of a 
more rigid constitution than in others, 
and are thus less capable of adaptation. 
Chinamen and Jews adapt themselves to 
different climates far more easily than do 
Germans, upon whom residence in the 
southern part of Spain even, and to a still 
greater clegree in Northern Africa, is 
followed by injurious effects. The constant 
outbreaks of destructive disease be tore 
w’hich the German troo])s withered away 
are to be counted amongst the greatest 
obstacles opposed to the absorption of 
Italy into the German Kinjiire. During 
the Spanish discoveries and conquests in 
America in the sixteenth century, whole 
armies wasted away to mere handfuls. 
The greatest hindrances to German 
colonisation in Venezuela are climatic 
diseases. Medical science has, to be sure, 
pointed out sucli deleterious influences as 
may be traced to unsuitable dwc'lling- 
])Jaces, nutrition, clothing, etc. ; and the 
losses to Enro])c of soldiers and 
* officials in the tropics have been 

Will-Power reduced. Kut even 

to-day deaths, illnesses, and 
furloughs make up the chief items in the 
reports sent in from ever}' colony in the 
tropics. British India can only be governed 
from thc» hills, where the officials dwell 
during the greater part of the year. 

Climatic influence is not limited to 
bodily diseases. One of the first effects 
of life in warm climates upon men accus- 
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tomed to cold regions is relaxation of 
what is known as will-power. Even the 
Piedmontese soldier loses his erect car- 
riage in a Neapolitan or Sicilian garrison. 
Englishmen in India count on an ability 
to perform only half the amount of work 
they would be capable of at home. Many 
inhabitants of northern countries escape 
the bodily diseases of the tropics ; but 
scarcely one man of an entire nation is 
able to resist the more subtle alterations 
in spirit. 


Their historical influence extends only 
the deeper for it. The conquering nations 
that advance from north to south have 
invariably foileitcd their power, deter- 
mination, and activity. The original 
character of the Aryans who descended 
into the lowlands (^f India has been lost. 
A foreign spirit rings tliroiigh the Vedic 
hymns. West Goths and \'andals alike 
lo'^t ihcir nationalities in Northern Africa 
and Spain, as the Lombards lost th(‘irs 
in Italy. In spite of all ('migration, 
immigration, and wandering hither and 
thitlier, thert* always ri'inains a certain 
fixed diherence between the inhabitants 
'TV D I cold(T and those of wanner 
countries: it is the nature of 
^ A bitid. moulding the more 

ductile I'haracter ot a people 
into its own form, 'fliert' are diffeiences 
also between the north(‘rn and tlu* 
southern stocks ol the sanu* race, and 
thus climate exerts here gn^ater and there 
lesser influence uj^on nations and tlieir 


destinies. 

Since it lies in the natuie of climatic 
influenc(‘s to jirodiici' hoinogc'iuuty aiiK^ng 
those peoples who inhabit extensive r(\gions 
of similar m('an annual tem|)oratur(*s, it 
follows that a unifying effect is also pro- 
duc('d on ])olitical divisions that might 
otherwiM* be inclined to separate from 
one another. In the first jilace, a similar 
climate cn'ates similar conditions of life, 
and tiuis the northern and southern races 
of each heinisjihere, with tli(‘ir tempcrat<^ 
and tlu'ir hot climates, differ widely. 
Climatic is also the cause of similar con- 
ditions of production over large terri- 
tory’s. I.('r(jv-B(*aulieu rightly mentioned 
climate - alcove all, the winter, during 
which almost every year the whole land 
from nortli to south is covered with snow 
— as next in importance to the configura- 
tion of the country in its unifying, cohesive 
effects on the Russian Em])ire. Winters 
are not rare during which it is possible 



A STORM THAT CHANGED THE COURSE OF HISTORY . THE WRECK OF THE ARMADA 

The weather has greatly influenced the course of history and helped to mould the fate of nations. The tempest 
that scattered the Spanish Armada in 1588 was one of the most important political events of the time. This 
picture, from the painting by J. W. Carey, illustrates the wreck of the galleon “Girona,” at Giant's Causeway. 


to jouriK'v lioni Astr.K'lian to 
in sk*(lj4t*>N ; and both tho Soa of A/ov 
and tlio noitlKM'ii pait ol tlio ('as)Man Sea 
aro tro/on over during the cold lnontll'^. 
as uvll a> the P»ay oi Idnland. llie Dnieper 
as \vt*]l as tlu' Dwina. 

Situation deternunes the affinities and 
lelalioiis ol peojde.s and states, and is 
for this leason the most nnport<uit ot 
all ^i^eo^i a 1 lineal considerations. Situation 
is always the hist tliiii.^ to he investi- 
jj^ated ; it i^ (lie tranu' hy whii h all other 
('haracteristics are encircled. Ot what 
Use were tU sen pt ions ol the intluence ot 
tht‘ |.;eo| 4 raphical conli^uration ot (iieece 
on (irecian history, in whnh the decisive 
point that (invci* occupu's a medial 
position between InirojH' and Asia, and 
between Km ope and Atrica, wms not 
insisted upiui above all ? Kviaything else 
IS subordinate to the tact that (ireece 
stands upon the threshold of the Orient. 
How'iwer varied and rich its dt'velopment 
may have been, it must always have Ixm 
deterniim‘d by conditions aiisiiii; iroin 
its contiguity with llu' lands ol Western 
Asia and Northern Atiu'a. Area in jur- 
ticular. otten over-valued, must be sub- 
ordinated to location, riie site may bo 
only a point, but iioiu this point the most 


powTiiul t'llccts may be radiated in all 
directions. W’ho thinks of area when 
Jerusalem, Athens, or (nbraltar is men- 
tioned ^ W’hen It is found that the Fanning 
Islands or Palmyra Island is indispensable 
to the carrying out ot England’s plans in 
respect to telegraphic connection of all 
jxirts of the empire w’ith one another, 
merely because these islands are ada]>ted 
lor cable stations on tlu' line between 
Uneensland and \'ancouvcr, is it not owing 
to their location alone, without con- 
sideration as to area, configuration, or 
climate ? 

P'veiv jiortion of the earth lends its 
own p('culiar (]uahties to the nations and 
races that dwell ii])on it, and so (hx's each 
ol its subdivisions in turn, (iermany, as 
a first-class Power, is thinkable only in 
EurojH'. There cannot be eitlua* a NAwv 
York or a St. Petersburg in Atrica. Our 
organic conception of nations and states 
reiulers it impossible for ns to look upon 
situation as something lifeless and [las- 
sive : iar rather must it signify active 
relations ot giving and receiving. lAvo 
states cannot e.xist side by side without 
inlluencing each other. It is much moie 
likely that such close relationships result 
trom their contiguity ; that, lot example, 
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^vc must conceive of China, Korea, and dependence on Nature* Apart from all 
Japan as divisions of a single sphere of other features peculiar to Italy, her 
civilisation, their history consisting in a central position in the IMediterranean 
transference, transplanting, action, and alone determines her existence as a 
reaction, leading to results of the greatest Mediterranean Power. However highly 
moment. Some situations are, indeed, we may value the good qualities of the 
more independent and isolated than others ; (ierman peojde, the best of these quali- 
but what would be the history of England, ties will never reach so high a develop- 
the most isolated country in Europe, if ment in the constrained, wedged-in, 
all relations with France, Germany, the continental situation of their native land 
Netherlands, and Scandinavia were as they would in an island nation ; for 
omitted ? It would be incomprehensible, (iemiany’s location is more that of a 
The more self-dependent a situation is, state in a neigh l)oiirhoocl of states than 
the more is it a natural location ; the a natural location, and for this reason 
more dependent, the more artificial, and more unfavourable than that of France, 
the more it is a part of a neighbourhood. Natural localities of the greatest ini- 
Connection with a hemi'^phere or grand portance result from the configuration 
division, identity with a peninsula or archi- and situation of divisions of the earth’s 
pelago, location with respect to oceans, surface. The cxtremiti('s of continents — 
seas, rivers, deserts, and mountains, deter- such as the Cape of (iodd Hope, Caj)e 
mine the histories of countries. It is Horn, Singapore, Ceylon, Tasmania, and 
precisely in the natural locality that we Key West — are points from which sea 
must recognise the strongest bonds of power radiates ; and at the same time 



Outward Voyage of Columbus shv^n thus Ptrwdical yVindifMonsoonsjghcwn Aiu- 

l/umf ward Visage of Cofambus shown thus PnmtUa^ i Constant mat thown thus 


POLITICAL EXPANSION «AS FOLLOWED IN THE TRACK OF THE WINDS 
This map iUttstratiae the trade winds and prevallingr winds shows how important were these winds before the days of 
steam vessels. It shows that the outward voyage of Coiambus was entirely along the track of the north-east 
trade winds. Where the arrows cross, as off the North-west of Scotland, we have regions of wind disturbances. 





EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THEIR NEARNESS TO THE SEA 
A country*s prosperity depends irreatly upon its relation to the sea. This teap shows the boundaries of European 
countries, and the black lines indicate those countries that lie within 150 and 500 miles from the sea-coast 

the relation of rivers and the sea to the civilisation of countries 
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they are the summits of triangular 
territories that extend inland iind are 
governed from the apex. In the same way 
all narrowings of parts of continents are ol 
importance. France occupies an isthmian 
position between ocean and sea ; Cier- 
many and Austria between the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and tlie Adriatic. Some states 
are situated on the coast, occu- 
e deal pying a bordering j)osition; 
luaioA others occiij^y an intermediate 
or a a e jo^^tion. And the more isolated 
situations are all fundamentally different, 
according to whether they are insular, 
peninsular, or continental. Situations in 
respect to the oceans are even more 
various. How difterent are Atlantic 
locations in Europe from those on the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, or the Black 
Sea ! Only a lew nations occupy a position 
fronting on two great oceans. The ideal 
natural situation for a state may be said to 
be the embracing ot a whole continent 
within one political system, d'his is the 
deeper source of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Similar locations give rise to similar 
political models. Since there are several 
types of location, it follows that the 
histories of such locations assume typical 
characters. The contrast between Rome 
and Carthage, their association with each 
other, exhibiting the recijaocal action of 
the characters of the northern and southern 
Mediterranean coasts, is rej>eated in 
similarly formed situations in Spain and 
Morocco, in Thrace and Asia Minor, and 
on a smaller scale in the Italian and 
Barbary ports. In all these place-, 
events similar to those in Roman and 
Punic history liave taken plac(\ Jajian 
and England are unlike in many respects ; 
yet not only the peoples, but also the 
political systems, of the two island nations 
have insular charcicteristics. Germany 
and Bornu are as different from each 
other as Europe is from Africa, but cen- 
tral location has produced 
the same peculiarity in each — 
a source of |x)wer to the strong 
nation, of ruin to the weak. 
Contiguity with neighbouring states 
brings with it important relationships. 
The most striking examples of such con- 
tiguity are to be seen in nations that are 
cut off from the coast of their continent and 
completely surrounded by other countries. 
Owing to the constant reaching out for 
more territory, such a situation in Europe, 
as well as in other continents, signifies 
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Contrasts 

and 

Comparisons 


unconditional loss of independence. Only 
connection with a great river can prexx'nt 
the dissolution ol a nation so situated. 
The instinctive impulse to extend its 
boundaries to the sea, shown by all 
nations, arises from the desire to escape 
an insulated continental position. Only 
the very smallt\st of states, such as 
Andorra and Liechtenstein — which, more- 
over, do not aspire to alisolute inde- 
pendence — could hiiVi} existed for ceiitiiru's 
in the positions that they occupy. A 
medial situation held by one country 
between two others is also, in point of 
risk, com[)arable to a completely enroni- 
jiassed |xisition. France was so siiiiat(‘(l 
when (iermany and Spain were under the 
same ruler. The alliance of two neigh- 
bouring lands may place a third state in 
a similai' position. 

Whatever the individual locations of 
neighbouring states mav be, their nimiber 
is a matter ot great iinj>ortance. It is 
better to have a multitude ol weak neigli- 
bours than a lew strong oius. '1 lu* 

development of the Lnil(‘d States that 
gradually ousted France Iroin the south, • 
Mexico from the wt‘st, and 
Spain from both south ami 
West, in order to \>v in toindi 
w'ltli tlu' st‘a on thuH* Nides, ha-., 
w'ith the dc‘('ri‘ase in neigliboinmg l^^wers, 
resulted in an enviabk* simplitication of 
j)olitical }>iol>lem>. 

A nation covering various dispeiseil 
and scattered situations is to hv seen at 


What is 
National 
Progress? 


th(‘ j>resi‘nt day only in rt‘gions of aetivi‘ 
colonisation and in tlu* interiois of iVdiaal 
states. Pow'eriul nations are consolidatt^l 
into a single teriitory. \\\* may see e\ ery- 
where that when the area of distribution 
ol a form of life dimniishtN in extent, 
it does not simply shrink up, but tiaiis- 
ioims its(‘lf into a number of island-lik(‘ 
.sites, giving the ajipeaninee that the lorin, 
ot life is |)roceeding Irom a centre of th(.‘ 
conquest of mwv territ ly. In wdiat does 
the difference lie Ixdween islands of pro- 
grc.ss ami of recession ? With nations and 
states progress lies in the occupation ot 
the most advantageous site.s ; i*etrogre.s- 
sion lies in their los^; and sacuifice. The 
American Indians, forced bark from 
oceans, rivers, and hutilc regions, form 
detached groups of retrogr ession ; the 
luiropeans who took these sites from 
them formed isles of progress as, one after 
another, they seized the islands, promon- 
tories, harbours, river-mouths, and passes. 
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F is not without reason that so much 
importance is attached to extent of 
surface in geography. Area and popula- 
tion represent to us the two chiel charac- 
teristics of a state ; and to know them is 
the simplest m(‘ans — often too simjde— for 
obtaining a concej)tion of the si/e and 
])ower ot a nation. We cannot conceive of 
The State man, much less a human 

anditi** community, without tliinking 


Territory 


of suiiace or ground at the 


same time. Political science 
may, through a numiHjr cd clever con- 
clusions, reduce the area of a state to a 
mere national possession ; but we all 
know that territoiy is too tightly bound 
u}) with the very life of a state for it to 
assume a position of so little imjiortance. 
In a nation, people and soil are organic- 
ally united into one, and area and 
population are the measure ot this union, 
A state cannot exchange' or al er its 
area without suftenng a (xuiifilete trans- 
formation itself. What wonder, then, 
that wars between nations are struggles 
for teiritory? Kven in w’ar the object is 
to limit the opponent’s sphere of action ; 
how much rnoK' does the whole history of 
nations consist in a winning and losing ot 
territory. The Poles still exist as th(*y did 
in former times ; but the ground upon 
which they dwell has ceased to belong to 
them in a political sense, and thus their 
state has been annihilated. 

During the course of history w(* con- 
stantly see great jiolitical areas emerging 
from th.* struggle tor territory, \W' see 
nations from early times to the present 
day increasing in area : the Persian and 
Th V Koman Empires were small and 

w * mean compared with those of 

the Russians, English, and 

£mpires Chinese. Also the states of 

peoples of a lower grade of culture are 
insignificant compared with the states of 
more advanced races. The greatest empires 
of the present day are the youngest ; the 
smallest — Andorra, Liechtenstein, San 
Marino, Monaco, appear to us only as 
venerable, strange petrifications of an 


alien time. The relation of surface to the 
grow'th of sjiheres of commerce and ot 
means ot communication is obvious. Com - 
munication is a struggle with area ; and the 
result of this struggle is the overcoming of 
the latter. The })roces> is complicated 
bet'ause, as control is gainc'd over area, one 
also acquires p(>s•^essKm of its contents : 
advantages of location, conformation, 
fertility, and, by no means li‘ast, the 
inhabitants of the territory themselves. 
Hut the loss in value of all these things, 
hroiiglit about by their ]>eing widely 
scattered througliout an extensive area, 
can be tivercome only l>y a conqilete con- 
trol of the rt'gion over which they are 
sjnead. 

The development of commerce is the 
preliminary history of jiolitical growth. 
This applies to all races, from Phoenicians 
to North Amiuicans, who point out to 
Us a post ol the American Fur Company 
as the germ from which Nebraska de- 
velo])ed. Every colony is a result of 
— ... traflic; even in the case of 
1 Siberia, merchants from 

ea s o p;nn)|>ean Russia travelled 
thither as far as the Ob about 
three cent lines be tore its conquest. The 
phrase “ conquests of the w'orkVs com- 
merce ” is pei lectly legitimate. The build- 
ing of loads is a part of the glory of the 
founders and rulers of nations. To-day, 
tariff unions and i ailway politics have taken 
the place of road-making. It has always 
been so ; lioth state and traffic have had 
the same interest in roads and thorough- 
fares, Traffic breaks the w^ay, and the 
state improves and completes it. It seems 
to be certain that the firmly organised 
state in ancient Peru opened the roads 
which w-ere later a service to traffic. In 
a lower ]ihase of development we may 
s(‘e commerce leading directly to the 
establishment of states ; in a higher, to 
victory in w^ar, arising from commercial 
and raihvay communication. It w’ould be 
impossible ' for France to construct the 
Sahara Railway without first subjugating 
the Tuareg and seizing their country. 
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Highways of traffic as weapons for liostile 
states, the important part played by com- 
mercial nations and the culture of strictly 
industrial and commercial peoples, the 
endeavour of traffic to be of service to the 
policies of states, and, finally, the power- 
ful reactions caused by the removal and 
disuse of thoroughfares of commerce to 
races,, nations, and to entire spheres of 
civilisation — can only be indicated here. 

Every political movement, whether it 
be a warlike expedition or a peaceful 
emigration, is preceded by movements 
which are not political. Inquiries must 
be made and relations instituted ; the 
object must be determined, and the road 
explored. All the while that knowledge 
of the world beyond the bounds of a 
country is being gained, there is also an 
imperceptible broadening of the geo- 
graphical horizon ; and this not only widens 
out, but becomes clearer. Fabulous tales 
are circulated as to the terrors of strange 
countries ; but the fear gradually vanishes 
as our knowledge increases, and with the 
latter a spirit of [>olitical enter]>rise awakens 
One can say that every trader who passes 

» « / the bounds of his country 

Every Tr.aer 

. . in his load of merchandise. 
State with him rr> i .u u 

To be sure, there are both 

long preparations made and quick leaps 
taken in the processes of commerce. 
Roman merchants prepared the way to a 
knowledge of Gaul and its conquest. But 
how different the attitude of the Romans 
to Gaul before and after the time of 
Caesar ! What a difference in the Spanish 
estimate of the worth of American colonies 
before the days o’ Cortez and Pizarro, and 
afterward ! The broader and clearer the 


the general stock of knowledge of the world 
without, and it becomes less difficult for 
others to follow in their footsteps ; 
finally armies or fleets may advance, 
conquering in their tracks. Wlienever 
traffic makes busy a multitude of men, 
and employs extensive means by which to 
carry on its operations, the truth ot the 
^ , saying, " The flag follows 

atts«8 o trade,'* is linallv estab- 

. « lished in its broadest sense, 

and !• allure struggling and 

labouring, territory does not fall to the 
state simply as a definite number of square 
miles. Just as single individuals bring 
enlightenment to the stale, in the same 
manner the idea of area arises in the 
intelligence of the aggregate. 

When we say that an area increases, \ve 
must remember that by this w'e mean that 
the intelligence which views it and the 
will that holds it together have increased, 
and naturally, also, that which is re- 
quisite for rendering intelligence and will 
capable for their work. In this lies one of 
the greatest differences that exist between 
nations, one of the greatest causes of suc- 
cess and failure in develojiment. 

A disposition for expansion that ad- 
vances boundaries to the farthest possible 
limit is a sign of the highest state of 
civilisation. It is a result of an increase 
both of }X)piilation and of intellectual 
progress. 

There is something very attractive m 
the small jxflitical models of early times : 
those city-states whose development had 
in definiteness and in precision a great 
(leal of the lucidity and compactness of 
artistic compositions. LiilKTk and Venice 
are more attractive than Russia. The 


geographical horizon grows, the greater concentration of the forces of a small 
become political schemes anci standards of community in a limited, beautifully situ- 
policy. ated, and protected location, is a source 

The widening of the geographical horizon of a development that takes a deeper 

and the clearing up of mysteries beyond hold on all the vital powers of a {leople, 
are invariably a result of the travels of employing them more extensively, and 
individuals or of groups for peaceful pur- n o. * therefore ending in a more 
poses. The first of these purposes is com- r”!?.” ***•*•• rapid and definite j>erfection 

merce ; the chase and fishing are also to historical individuality, 

be taken into consideration ; and the Thus small areas take the 

involuntary wanderings of the lost and lead of large territories in historical 
strayed are not to be excluded. Europe development ; and we may see many 
possessed a Pytheas and a Columbus who examples of a slow but sure trans- 
discovered new worlds ; and every primi- ference of leadership from the small 
tive community had its explorers, too, who area to the large, and of the gradual 
cleared paths from one forest glade to diffusion of progres.s in the latter. Thus 
another. If such pioneers return, they also Italy followed Greece ; Spain, Portugal ; 
bring back with them contributions to England, Holland. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEAS: GREAT BRITAIN'S MIGHTY MACHINERY OF DEFENCE 
Great Britain's stren^ is a proof of tbe tremendous importance of the sea as a factor of political power. This is a bird's-eve view of the British Navy assembled at Spithead. 
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The opposite of this is precocity in 
growth : the earlier a state marks out 
its limits without consideration for later 
expansion, the sooner the completion of 
its development. The growth in area of 
Venice and the Low Countries stood 
still, while all about them territories in- 
creased in size. The development of small 
countries flags unless the increase of popxx- 
lation within a limited area leads to that 
disquiet and emigration and expulsion 
of citizens especially characteristic of 
small nations : the horizon grows too 
narrow for the times ; patriotism becomes 
local pride ; and the most important 
life forces are impaired. Thus minor 
nations, through which races are separated 
into little groups, develop : the great 
national economic and religious cohesive 
forces are broken up ; and even the 
political advantages of the ground are 
reduced in value tlirough disintegration. 

Under such conditions the impulse for 
new growth must be brought in from 
without. The native, who is acquainted 
with only one home, is always inferior to 
the foreigner, who has a knowledge of two 
« lands at least. It is remark- 

oun ing numerous are the 

o a es y traditions of the establishment 

rangers States l)y strangers. Some- 
times these are mighty hunters, as in 
Africa ; often they are superior bearers of 
civilisation, as in Peru ; and an especially 
large number of them have descended to 
the earth from heaven. In the face of 
history which tells of the foundation of 
a Manchurian d)masty in China and a 
Turkish in Persia, of the establishment of 
the Russian Empire by wandering North 
Germans, and that of the great nations in 
the West Sudan by the Fulah shejiherds 
— these mythical accounts, although they 
may appear decidedly incredible when 
taken singly, as a whole are probable 
enough. The foundation of the nation of 
Sarav/ak in Borneo by Brooke is reality 
and corresponds with many of the old 
legends of the formations of states. 

The broad conception of a state, which 
acts as a ferment does on a disrupted 
ma.ss, is introduced from one neighbouring 
nation into another, each sharing in its 
production. When such territories are 
adjacent, the state situated in the most 
powerful natural region overgrows the 
other. The more mobile race brings its 
influence to bear on the less mobile, and 
ix)ssibly draws the other along with it. 
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The more compact, better organised and 
armed state intrudes on weaker nations, 
and forces its organisation upon them. 
A nation left to itself has a tendency to 
split up into small groups, each of which 
seeks to support its own life upon its own 
soil, heedless of the others ; and as such 
groups increase, they always reproduce in 
^ their own images : families 

— . families, and tribes tribes. 

sorts of measures 
tA IS ory 5y some nations to limit 

an increase in growth that would, carry 
them beyond their old boundaries and 
place them under new conditions of life. 
Many an other^A'isc inexplicable custom 
of taking human life is a result of this 
tendency; perhaps, in some cases, even 
cannibalism itselt. This impulse towards 
limitation would ha\'e rendered the growth 
of nations im})ossible had not the anti- 
thetical force of attraction of one to another 


led to growth and amalgamation. Truly, 
the advance from a condition of isolated, 
self-dependent communities to one ot Irafiic 
between state organisms, which must of 
necessity lead to ebb and flow and union 
of one group with another, is one of the 
greatest turning-iH)mts in the history of 
man. 

Since the tendency has been for terri- 
tory to become the exclusive reward of 
victory in the competition of nations, 
balance of territorial }K)sscssi()ns has grown 
to he one of the chief ends of national 
policies. The phrase “ balance of ])ower,’' 
wliich has been so often heard since the 
sixteenth century, is no invention of 
diplomats, but a necessary result of the 
struggle for expansion. Hence we find 
an active principle of territorial adjust- 
ment and balance in all matters con- 
cerning international politics. It is not 
yet active in the small and simple 
states of semi -civilised jxioples ; such 
states are much more uniform, for they 
have all originated with a uniformly weak 
capacity for controlling terri- 
NmfioAt addition, the principle 

w » kk-% territorial isolation hinders 

*** the action of fxiiitical . com- 
petition. As .soon, however, as necessity 
for increased area leads to the contiguity 
of nations, the conditions alter. The state 
that occupies but a small region strives 
to emulate its larger neighbour. It either 
gains so much land as is necessary tc 
restore equality, or forces a decrease ir: 
the neightxiuris territory... 
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Both alternatives have been of frequent 
occurrence. Prussia expanded at the 
expense of Schleswig and Poland in order 
to become equal in territory to the other 
great Powers. The whole of Europe 
fought Napoleon until France had been 
forced back within such boundaries as 
were necessary to international balance. 

Austria lost provinces in Italy 
« f . and replaced them with others 
Power ^ in the Balkan Peninsula. This 
loss and gain appears to us, 
in looking over an easily epitomised 
history, such as that of France, as an 
alternation of violent waves and temporary 
periods of rest attained whenever a 
balance is reached. Therefore it is not 
owing to chance that the areas of Austria, 
Ge.many, France, and Spain may he 
respectively designated by loo, 86, 84, 
and 80, that the area of Holland is to that 
of Belgium as 100 is to f)o, and that the 
United States stands to Canada as 100 to 
96. To be effective, such balances must pre- 
suppose equal civilisations, similar means 
for the acquirement ot power. Rome was 
so superior to her neighbours in civilisa- 
tion that she could not permit any terri- 
torial balance. Perhaps the adoption of 
the River Halys as the boundary between 
Media and l.yd'si was a first attempt to 
establish a national s^^stem on the principle 
of balance instead of “ world dominion. 

Our standards for measuring the areas 
of countries have constantly increjised 
during the growth of historical territories. 
The history of Greece is to us but the 
history of a small state ; 'and how many 
years shall piiss before that of Germany, 
Austria, and France will be but the history 
of nations of medium size ? England, 
Russia, China, and he United States 
include the better half of the land of the 
world ; and to-day a British Empire in 
the other half could not be conceivable. 
Develo])ment has ever seized on greater 
and greater areas, and has 
A New British and more ex- 

£mpire it not regions into aggre- 

Coneet.abU 

remained an organic movement. The 
village-state repeats itself in the city-state, 
and the family-state in the race-state, the 
smaller ever being reproduced in greater 
forms. The smallest and greatest nations 
alike retain the same organic character- 
istics more or less closely united to the soil. 

The surface of a state bears a certain 
relation to the surface of the globe, and 


according to this standard is the land 
measured upon which the inhabitants of a 
nation live, move, and labour. Thus it 
may be said that the 208,6 <7 square miles 
of the (lerman Empire represent about y}^ 
of the entire surface of the earth ; further, 
that the empire has a population of • 
60,500,000, from which the ratio of 
5*45 acres to each individual follows. 
Altlmugh it is true that wholly’ unin- 
habited or very thinly i)opulated regions, 
high mountains, forests, deserts, etc., may 
be' valuable from a political point of view, 
nevertheless the whole course of the 
world's history shows us that, as a general 
rule, the value of territory increases with 
the number of inhabitants that dwell upon 
it. Thus, before their disunion, Norway- 
Sweden, with an area of 297,000 square 
miles — two-fifths greater than that of the 
German Empire — but with a population 
of 6,800,000, cannot be looked upon as a 
first-class Power ; while (Germany closely 
a})proachesthc Russian Empire in strength, 
for although its area is but /•} that of the 

. _ latter, its i>opulation is only 

Area Doe, 

P alone is never the deciding 
ean ower political power. Ill 

the non -recognition of this fact lies 
the source oi the greatest errors which 
have been made by conquerors and states- 
men. The powerful influence that small 
states, such as Athens, Palestine, and 
Venice, have exerted on the history of the 
world proves that a great expanse of 
territory is by no means indispensable to 
great historical actions. The unequal 
distribution of mankind over a definite 
area is a much more probable source of 
political and economic jirogress. 

Civilisation and political superiority 
have always attended the thickly popu- 
lated districts. Thus the whole of de- 
velopment has been a progression from 
small populations dwelling m extensive 
regions to large populations concentrated 
in more limited areas. Progress first 
awoke when division of labour began 
to organise and differentiate among 
heaped -up aggregates, and to create dis- 
crepancies promoting life and develop- 
ment. A simple increase of bodies and 
souls only strengthens that which is already 
in existence by augmenting the mass. In 
Cliina, India, and Egypt, population has 
increased for a long time ; but develop- 
ment of civilisation and of political power 
has been unable to keep pace with it. 
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f OOKIXG back upon the history of man, 
^ it ^appears to us the history of the 
human race as a life })henomenoii bound 
and confined to this planet alone. We are 
tiuis unable to form any concej)tion ot 
l^roj^rcss into the infinite, for every 
tellurian life-dcvelojunent is dependent 
upon the earth, and must always return 
to it again. New life must 
Maa and Cosmic in- 

ij ^ lluences may broaden or narrow 

niverse districts within which man 

is able to exist. This was experienced by 
the human race during the Glacial Period, 
when the ice sheet lirst drove men toward 
the equator, and later, receding, enabled 
them once more to spread out to the north. 
I'he limits of world hte in general di'pend 
upon earthly influences ; and thus, for^ 
mankind, progress limited by both time 
and sjiace is alone possible, 

Perhaj)s it would be well, for the elucida- 
tion of the question of development, were 
geography to designate as jirogress only 
that which from sufficient data may be 
estaldished as such beyond all doubt. 
Thus, to begin with, we have learned to 
know of a progress m space — man’s 
diffusion over the earth — which proceeds 
in two directions, Ihe expansion of the 
human race signifies not only an extension 
of the boundaries of inhaliited land far 
into the Polar regions, but also the growth 
of an intellectual conception of the whole 
world. 

Together with this progress there have 
been countless expansions of economic 
and political horizons, of commendal 
routes, of the territories of races and of 
mi '#14 nations — an extraordinarily 

Growth of growth that is con- 

« . tinually advancing. Increase 

* of poj)ulation and of the near- 

ness of a[)proach of ])eoples to one another 
goes hand in hand with ]>rogressing space. 
Mankind cannot become diffused uniformly 
over new areas without becoming more and 
more familiar with the old. New qualities 
of the soil and new treasures have been 
discovered, and thus the human race has 
constantly been made richer. While these 
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gifts enriched both intellect and will 
new possibilities were all the while arising 
enabling men to dwell together in Cf»m- 
miinilies : the pojmlation of the isirtf 
increased, and the densely inhabitec 
regions, at first but small, constantly 
grew largt'f and larg»'r. 

With this incH'asi' in num])er, latent 
aliilities came to life ; rac s ai>proached 
one anothei : comp(‘tition was entered 
into : inter])t‘ri(‘lration and mingling of 
]H‘0))les followed. Some races aided 
mutually in jxiwiTf Lilly developing one 

anotlu'r’s characteristu s ; oth(‘is receded 
and were lost, unless the (‘artli offered 
them a |)ossibiIity of dittusion ovei better 
]>rotecte(l regions. Already we see in 
these struggles the fundamental nuUive 
of the battle for aiea ; and at the same 
time, on surwymg this progress, we may 
also see the limit set to it — that incK^ase 
in pojnilatioii is unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of civilisation in any dtdbute area, 
. il tlie number of inhabitants 
G** ** * b(‘como disproportionately 

of orfferenc. in n;s,HCt to (ho tmi- 

tory occu}>ied. Many regions 
are already over-populated; and ihe num- 
bers of mankind will always be restricted 
by the limits of the habitable world. 

Already in the differences in jiojuilation 
of different regions lie motives for the 
internal progress of man ; but yet more 
jK^werful are those incentives to the 
development of internal differences in 
race.s furnished by the earth itself through 
the manifoldness of its conformation. 

The entire history of the world lias thus 
become an uninterrupted jirocess of 
differentiation. At first arose the differ- 
ence betwTen habitable and uninhabitable 
regions, and then within the habitable 
areas occurs the action hr 6 ught about by 
variations in zones, divisions of ’ land, 
seas, mountains, plains, steppes, deserts, 
forests — the w^hole vast multitude of 
formations, taken both ^t‘parately and in 
combination. Throui^h these influences 
arise the differences which must at first 
develo}) to a certain extent in isolation 
before it is ix>ssible for them to act upon 
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OTie another, and to alter, either favour- 
ably or unfavourably, the original charac- 
teristics of men. 

All the variations in race and in civilisa- 
tion shown by different peoples of the 
world, and the differences in j)Ower shown 
by states, may be traced to the ultimate 
])rocesses of differentiation occasioned by 
IT \r • variations in situation, cli- 
p%i f ®*‘*®*^ mate, and soil, and to which 
. , the constantly increasing 

mingling of races, that be- 
comes more and more <omplox with the 
diffusion of mankind over the globe, has 
also contributed. I'he birth of Roman 
daughter states, and the rise of Hispano- 
Ameiicans and Lusitano-Amt'ricans from 
sonu' of these \'ery daughter nations, are 
evi(U‘nces oi adevelo]ani*nt that ever strives 
lor separation, for diffusion over s])ace, 
which may be compared only to the trunk 
ot a tree developing, and putting forth 
branches and twigs. Ihit the bole tliat has 
sent forth so many branches and twigs was 
('ertainly a twig itself at one time ; and 
thus the process .of differentiation is 
repeated over and over again. Progress 
in rc'sjiect to population and to occupied 
area is undoubted ; but can these daughter 
nations i)e comjiared to Rome in other 
respects ? They have shown great powers 
of assimilation and great tenacity, for 
they have held their ground. Never- 
theless, their greatest achievement has 
been to hav^e clung fast to the earth : in 
other words, to have ])ersisted. Certainly 
this is far more imjxirtant than the 
internal progress in which the branches 
might perhaps have lieen able to surpass 
the older nation. 

It is an important principle that .since 
all life is aiui must be closely attached 
to the soil, no .superiority may exist 
|)ermanently unless it be able to obtain 
and to maintain ground. In tlie long run, 
the decisive element of every historical 
force is its relation to the land. Thus great 
. . forces may be seen to weaken 

in the course of a long 
vStrugglc with lesser lorces 
whose sole advantage consists 
in their being more firmly rooted in the 
.soil. The warlike, progressive, on-marching 
Mongols and Manchus conquered China, 
it is true, but they have been ab.sorbed 
into the dense native population and have 
assumed the native customs. The same 
illustration applies to the founding of 


Decisive 
Element in 
n Nation 


nations by all nomadic races, especially 
in the case of the Southern European 
German slates that arose at the time of the 
migration of (icrmanic peoples. The 
health and promise of the English Colonies 
in Australia ])resent a striking contrast 
to the gloom that reigns over India, of 
which the significance lies only in a weary 
governing, conscrx'iiig, and i*xj)loiling of 
three hundred millions of huinair beings. 
In Australia the soil is acejuired ; in India 
only the peo})le have been conqueied. 
Will a time ever come when all fc'rlile . 
lands will In* as densely po]nilated as 
India and ('hina ^ Then the most civilised, 
evolved nation will have no more s})ace 
in which to develo]), maintain, and root 
its better charac teristics ; and the success 
of a state will not lesull from the ]:)OSses- 
sion ul active toives, but Irom vegetative 
endowments- -frc‘edoni from wants, longe- 
vity, and fertility. 

Even though the future may ])ring 
with it a union of all nations in the world 
into the one great community already 
.spoken of in the (iospel of John, 
growth may take place cady thiough 
chfferc'ntiaticm. And thus there 

® is no iKwssity lor our shar- 

® ing the lear that a world- 

stai(‘ would swallow up all 
national and r.icial diffcacau e*', and all 
variations in civilisation. 

From the tact that hist{»rv is move- 
ment, it lollows that the geographer 
must recognise the necessity lor progress 
in .space in the sense of a widening out of 
the historical ground, and a jUGgiessive 
increase of the ])opukition of this ground ; 
further, a development toward tlie goal 
of higher forms of life togethca' with an 
uninterrupted struggle for sj)a('e bc'.twc'en 
the older and newer life-forms. Yet, for 
all this, the definite bounds sot to the 
scene of life by the limited area of our 
planet always remain. 

Finally, all development on earth is 
dcj^endent on the universe, whic'h our 
world is but a grain of sand, and to the 
time of which wliat we call universal 
histor}^ is but a moment. The re must be 
other connections, definite roads upon 
which to travel, and distant goals, far 
beyond. We surmise an eternal law of all 
things ; but in order to know, we should 
need to be (iod him.self. To us only the 
belief in it is given, 

Frederick Ratzel 
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